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PREFACE. 



The public have this claim mxHi any author, whooffen anew 
school oook^ that such a work dhall contain some essential ad- 
vantages, which are not to be found in any other work already 
in use. If* a writer cannot sustain such a claim, the public are 
needlessly taxed, for an article which is not wanted. 

It therefore seems proper, that a statement should be made of 
what are supposed to be, the peculiar advantages and improve- 
ments in this work. 

The writer, for several years, has been engaged in instruction, 
and has either used, or examined, all the most popular works on 
arithmetic. The following are the deficiencies, which have been 
experienced, and which it is the aim of this work to supply. It 
should, however, be previously remarked, that aU these diffi- 
culties have not been experienced in every work of the kind, 
heretofore examined ; but some have existed in one, and some in 
another, and no one work, yet known to the writer, obviates 
them aU. ^ 

1. The first difficulty, for which a remedy is here attempted, 
originates from the fact, that in every school, there is such a va- 
riety of age, intellect, and acquisition, that no one book is fitted 
ibr them aU. If a work is found adapted to advanced classes, it 
is too difficult for the younger and less advanced. If it is fitted 
to these last, it is too easy tor the others. 

To remedy this, the following work is divided into Three 
Parts, The Pirst Part is adapted to the comprehension of 
young children. The Second Part is fitted to older classes. 
The Third Part completes an entire system of arithmetic, con- 
taining all that is required of students on entering college. The 
whole work embraces everv thing of any consequence, that can 
be found in the most complete and extended works ever used. 

2. Another difficulty which this arran/^ment remedies, arises 
from the fact, that in most works of this kmd, owing to the length 
of the various exercises under each head, the pupils lose the 
gerural principles they gain in one part, before they reach 
another. Thus, before reoiiction is attained, the principles em- 
ployed in addition and subtraction, are partiaUy foraott^ and 
the pupils do not gain a clear and £'eneral view of the whole 
science. 
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But in the First Part of this yrork, in thecompasB of twenty 
pages, the pupil gains all the fujidamental principles o£ the 
science, which in the sacceeding parts, are developed in more 
minute particulars. 

3. To aid in the same object, and to secure other advantages, 
a new method of dasstfication has been adopted. The chief 
b&iefit aimed at, by this new arrangement, is to simplify the sci- 
ence, by leading the pupils to understand, that all the various 
exercises of ariUimetic are included under the same ^neral prin- 
ciples of addition, subtraction, multiplication, division, and re- 
duction. 

The common method of teaching the simple rules first, and 
then <^ introducing vulgar and decimal fractions, has a tendency 
to render the science much more complicated and perplexing. 
Thus the pupil is first taught the process of simpte addition. 
Then ifoUows the exercises of the other simple rules, and by the 
time the pupil has somewhat forgotten the principles of simple 
addition, comes compound addition, which seems to the child as 
much on a new principle, as multiplication, or division. Then, 
ailer another interval, comes decimal addition, and then the ad- 
dition of vulvar fractions. 

But a child who is first taught the system of numeration, as 
including whole numbers ond fractions, and the nature of each 
of these modes of expressing numbers, can immediately com- 
mence the operation of addition, in all its various particulars, and 
recognize the general principle, that runs through the whole, 
and at the same time the peculiarity which 'distinguishes 
each. 

The difficulties arising from the common mode of arrange- 
ment, are particularly felt, when the processes of muUipLying 
amd dividing' by fractions, are introduced. In all previous ope- 
rations, the pupil has found that mvltiplicaiion ina'eases a num- 
ber, and division diminishes it. But whenfractions are intro-; 
duced, a new science seems to commence, in which mvltiplica" 
tian lessens and division increa^ses a number, and all heretofiire 
learned, seems to be contradicted and undone. 

But u, at the commencement of the science, the pupil under- 
stands the peculiar character ot fractions, and then nnds them 
arranged with whole numbers, so as to be able to compare 
and distinguish the same general principles of the various exer- 
cises, and at the same time the specific difierence, the pernlexity 
arising from an apparent multiplicity of operations^ ana their 
aeemingly contradictory nature, is avoided. 

When this plan was first attempted, some difficulty was felt 
from the neeesstt^ of the operation ot division in the previous 
operatkMioff?iii2^ytt^5^ afractian. But this difficulty has 
teen obviated by having tnfe ivrst Part precede, in which muZ* 



^ lipUeatioa and diviaioD im!8 ezplained^ without entanag mmUdif 
into the various procesBes of fractioDal multiplieatioiu 

It will be Ibund that pupils, 6y leammff the dmnon UAU. 
and the first party caa perform all the exercises in simple and 
fraetiooal multiplication, without anv other knowledge oi the 
rule of division. There are two at tnree exceptions, nowever, 
where some exercises for the slate are introduced, where the rule 
of division must be employed. These are intended ibr older 
pupils, who are supposea to understand the process of division^ 
and are to be omitted by new beginners, until a review. 

The writer has herself employed this method of classificatimi, 
in teaching, and it has been used by the teachers in the institu- 
tion under her care, for several years ; and thus eaperience has 
enforced the conviction, which at first was the result of reasonr 
inffj that this mode of classification will better secure the benefits 
sought for, in all attempts at generalization. It certainly at- 
tains advantages, and avoids difiicukies, much more than the 
common method. But should any teachers prefer the oommoa 
method of classification and arrangement, the simple rules can be 
taken first, and directions are inserted in the work fat this puT" 
pose. 

4. Another dlfficalty experienced in using some of the most 
popular works of this kind, has arisen from the fact, that the 
mental and written exercises have been entirely separate ; in 
some cases being placed in different books. Thus the pupil, 
after completing an arithmetic designed for mental exercise ak)ne, 
will often be found repeating exacuy the same processes in writ- 
ten arithmetic, without recognizing the principles^hich, in men- 
tal operations, have been constantly employea. To remedy this, 
both mental and written exercises are placed together under 
every general rule. 

5. Another defect in teaching this science, has arisen from a 
want of some method of stating and explaining the rationale^ 
of each arithmetical process. In many arithmetics, a mechemi- 
cal method is presented, of performing certain operations accord- 
ing to rulej without any exhibition of the reason for such opera- 
tions. Thus, in subtraction, why one is carried, and ten bor- 
rowed; or, in multiplication, why the figures are placed in a 
certain method ; or, in division, why multiplication and subtrac- 
tion are performed, is never explained or illustrated. To a child, 
they are a sort of cabalistical process, which he finds will briTig' 
the ri^ht answer ^ and this is all he can know from any thing 
he gams from the book. To remedy this, in the following work, 
every rule is accompanied by a full explanation of the rea^on^ 
for each process employed. In the mental operations also, a 
proper mode o£ stating each pocess is siven. The definitions^ 
rules J and ea!j^naiwnsj will be foimcT to be more simple and 
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concise than in many works of this kind, and perhaps may be 
considered as improvements. 

As the writer has been in a situation^ in which she has em- 
ployed various teachers, of different qucdifications, it has been one 
great aim to furnish a work, by which riew and inexperieTiced 
teachen could avail themselves of the experience of othera 
This work has been maturing for several years, and the results 
of the experience of several able and in^nious teachers employ- 
ed by the writer, have been added to her own. It is bjelieved 
that any teachers with common talents and industry, can, with 
the aid of this work, do all for the pupils in this science, which 
needs to be done, in order to make tnem thorough and expert 
proficients. 

For the purpose of perfecting such aivorkas this, and to make 
a fair trial of the several improvements contemplated, a small 
work on this plan was printed some years asp, for the use of the 
pupils of the writer. Sut as it was intended for an experiment, 
and was necessarily very imperfect and incomplete, it was never 
pvblished. Yet, as in several casesj those who have been teach- 
ers and pupils in this institution, have introduced it into their 
schools, it may be proper to add, that this work is very difierent 
from the former, being much easier, much more extensive and 
complete, and improved in several respects which it is unneces- 
sary to mention. 

The writer does not lay claim to any great originality, in these 
various particulars, but has aimed to unite in one work the va- 
rious excellencies, which might otherwise be found only ^ in a 
great variety. 

Hartford Female Seminary, Jan, 1, 1832. 



TO TEACHERS. 



If any teacher prefers the common method of arran||;ement 
and classification, the simple rules can be taken together first, 
and (hrections are fiven in the work for this purpose. 

It is very desira^e that new beginners should review the first 
part, till it is very thoroughly understood. It will save much 
trouble to both teacher and pupil. 

It will be found advantageous, to reqidre older pupils to study 
the first part, previous to. commencing the second; for though 
some of the exercises are very simple, there are some important 
expknations and illustrations, not found in the second part 

It is very desirable that pupils ^ouid become thorough and 
expert in numeration, especially in decimal numeration, before 
taking the next lessons, Euid one or two reviews are recommend- 
ed previous to proceeding. 

If the pupil has never practised simple dwieicnu omit those 
exercises which require this rule, till a review. They will be 
found in smaller type, as are some other exercises, which though 
they do not demand a knowledge of the rule Qf division, are too 
difiicult for young pupils. 

The second 'part should be reviewed, before commencing the 
third part. 

If any teachers have a preference for the common method of 
classification, it is very easy to direct the pupils to learn the simr 
ple rrdes first. But every pupit will find it advantageous at least 
to review on the plan of arrangement adopted in this work. 

When young beginners take the secona part, it is recommen- 
ded, that they take the easiest exercises, and reserve the more 
difiicult, till a review. 
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10 


60 


9 10 


90 


12 


10 


120 


3 11 


33 


6 


11 


66 


9 11 


99 


12 


11 


132 


3 12 


36 


6 


12 


72 


9 12 


108 


12 


12 


144 


4 timesO 


are Q 


7^ 


toiesQ 


are Q 


lOtlmesO 


are Q 


13^ 


.imeaO 


lue 


4X1 


= 4 


7 


X 1 


— 7 


10X1 = 


= 10 


13 


X 1 


= 13 


4 2 


8 


7 


2 


14 


10 2 


20 


13 


2 


26 


4 3 


12 


7 


3 


21 


10 3 


30 


13 


3 


39 


4 4 


16 


7 


4 


28 


iO 4 


40 


13 


4 


52 


4 5 


20 


7 


5 


35 


10 5 


50 


13 


5 


65 


4 6 


24 


7 


6 


42 


10 6 


60 


13 


6 


78 


4 7 


28 


7 


7 


49 


10 7 


70J13 


7 


91 


4 8 


82 


7 


8 


56 


10 8 


80|13 


8 


104 


4 9 


36 


7 


9 


63 


10 9 


90 


13 


9 


117 


4 10 


40 


7 


10 


70 


10 10 


100 


13 


10 


130 


4 11 


44 


7 


11 


77 


10 11 


110 


13 


11 


143 


4 12 


48 


7 


12 


84 


10 12 


180 


13 


12 


156 
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DIVI8IOK TABLE. 



2m 2 


1^ 




6in 6 


11 




10 in 10 


11 




2 4 


2 




6 12 


2 




10 20 


2 




2 6 


3 




6 18 


3 




10 30 


3 


. 


2 8 


4 


• 


6 24 


4 


»' 


10 40 


4 


• 


2 10 


5 


-1 


6 30 


5 


•I 

'-•3 


10 50 


5 


•a 


2 12 


6 


6 36 


6 


10 60 


6 


2 14 


7 




6 42 


7 




10 70 


7 




2 16 


8 




6 48 


8 




10 80 


8 




2 18 


oj 




6 54 


9j 




10 90 


9J 




3ia 8 


1^ 


7in 7 


1^ 


11 in 11 


\^ 


3 6 


2 




7 14 


2 


• 


11 22 


2 




3 9 


3 




7 21 


3 




11 33 


3 


■ 


3 12 


4 


• 
OS 


7 28 


4 


• 


11 44 


4 


• 

OS 


3 15 


5 


' 8 


7 35 


6 


. 1 


11 55 


5 




3 18 


.6 




7 42 


6 


11 66 


6 


3 21 


7 




7 49 


7 




11 77 


7 




3 24 


8 




7 56 


8 




11 88 


8 




3 27 


9j 




7 63 


9J 




11 99 


9J 




4 in 4* 


1") 


8 in 8 


1^ 


12 in 12 


l^ 


4 8 


2 




8 16 


2 




12 24 


2 




4 12 


3 




8 . 24 


3 




12, 36 


3 




4 16 


4 


• 


8 32 


4 


• 

OB 


12 48 


4 


• 


4 20 


5^8 


8 40 


5 


•1 


12 60 


5V§ 


4 24 


6^ 




8 48 


6 


12 72 


6 


'S 


4 28 


7 




8 56 


7 




12 84 


7 




4 32 


8 




8 64 


8 




12 96 


8 




4 36 


9J 




8 72 


9j 




12 108 


9. 




5 in 5 


1^ 


9in 9 


1^ 


13 in 13 


11 


5 10 


2 




9 18 


2 




13 26 


2 




5 15 


3 




9 27 


3 




13 39 


3 




5 20 


4 


• 
00 


9 36 


4 


• 

Ml 


13 52 


4 


• 

• 


5 25 


5 


1 


9 45 


5 


in 
•*3 


13 65 


5 


. g 


5 30 


6 


9 54 


6 


13 78 


6 


•S 


5 35 


7 




9 63 


7 




13 91 


7 




5 40 


8 




9 72 


8 




13 104 


8 




5 45 


9. 




9 81 


9J 




13 117 


9j 





It WSIOUfli AftD ]tBA9flllX8. 

24 grains (gr,) make ^ 1 penny- we^ht, marked piits 
20 peiiny.weights, 1 ounce, <». 

12 ofiinces, I pound, ^^. 

2. Affcifdupois Weight. 
IG drams (<lr.) make 1 ounce, oz. 

1^ ounces, 1 pound, ' M. 

28 pomids, 1 quarter of a hundred weight, qr. 

4 quarters, 1 hundred weight, cwL 

20 hundred weight, 1 ton, T. 

By this weight are weighed all coarse and drossy goods, 
grocery wares, and all metals except gold and silver. 

S. Apothecaries Weight 

20 grains (^.) make 1 scruple, B 

3 scrnples, 1 dram, 3 

8 drams, 1 ounce, S 

12 ounces, 1 pound, fk 

Apothecaries use this weight in compounding their 

medicines. 

4. Cloth Measure. 

4 nails (na») make 1 quarter of a yard, qr. 

4 quarters, ^ • 1 yard, / yd, 

3 quarters, 1 Ell Flemish, E. FL 

5 quarters, 1 £^ English, E. E, 

6 quarters, I Ell French, E. Fr. 

5. Dry Measure. 

2 pints (^.) make 1 quart, qt. 

S quarts, 1 peck, pk, 

4 pecks, 1 bushel, hu. 
T^is measure is applied to grain, beans, flax-seed, salt, 

oats^ oysters, coal, dz;c. 



6. Wine Measure. 




4 giBs {gi.) make 1 pint. 


pt. 


2 pints, ' 1 quart. 


ql. 


4 quarts, 1 gallon. 


gti. 


31^ gallons, 1 barrel. 


u. 



42 galldod, I ti«fcfi, ffer. 

63 gallons, 1 hogshead, Md. 

2 hogsheads, 1 pipe, p. 

2 pipes, 1 tun, T. 
Ail braodies, e^Hrits, mead, vinegar, oil, ^c are meas- 

ured by wine measure. iVote.— 4291 solid iochee nake 
a gallon. 

7. Long Measure, 

3 barley corns {b. c.) make 1 inch, marked in. 
12 inches, ,1 foot, JU 

3 feet, 1 yard, yd. 

5| yards, 1 rod, pole or perch, rd. 

40 rods, 1 furlong, fur. 

S furlongs, 1 mile, ai. 

3 miles, 1 league, lea* 

69^ statute miles, 1 degree, on the earth. ^ 

360 degrees, the circumference of the earth. 

The use of long measure is to measure the distance of 
places, or any other thing, where length is considered, 
without regard to breadth. 

N. B. In measuring the height of h<M*ses, 4 inches make 
I hand. In measuring depths^ six feet make one fathom 
or French toise. Distances are measured by a chain, 
four rods long, containing one hundred links. 

8. Land, or Square Measure. 

144 square inches make 1 square foot* 

* 9 square feet, 1 square yard. 

304^ square yards, or > , o«.,«,.-. ^vj 

2721 square feet, \ ^ ^''"« ~^- 

40 square rods, 1 square rood. 

4 square roods, 1 square acre. 

640 square acres, 1 square mile. 

NoTE.-^ measuring land, a chain, eidled Gunter'a oluimt € rods in 
length, is used. It is divided into 100 links. Of consie, 95 links make a 
rod, and 25 times 25=625 square links make a square rod. la 4 rods, 
there are 792 inches. Of course, 1 link is 7^. 

^9, Solid, wr Cubic Measure. 
|728 solid inches make I ^^ foot. 
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WaiGHTt AND XBABVSBI. 



1 ton or load. 
1 cord of wood. 



40 feet of round timber, or 
50 feet of hewn timber, 
128 solid feet, or 8 feet long, 

4 wide, and 4 high, 
All solids, or things that have length, breadth and depth, 
are measured by this measure. N. B. The wine gallon 
contains 231 solid or cubic inches, and the beer gallon, 
282. A bushel contains 2150.42 solid inches. 



10. Time. 
60 seconds (^S.) make 1 minute, marked 



60 minutes, 
84 hours, 
7 days, 
4 weeks, 



h. 
d. 
w. 
mo. 



1 hour, 
1 day, 
1 week, 
1 month, 
13 months, 1 day and 6 hours, 1 Julian year. 

Thirty days hath September, April, June, and 'Novem- 
ber, February twenty-eight alone, all the rest have thirty- 
one. 

N. B. In bissextile or leap-year, February hath 29 days. 

11. Circular Motion. 
60 seconds (") make * 1 minute, ' 

60 minutes, 1 degree, ° 

30 degrees, 1 sign, S. 

12 signs, or 360 degrees, the whole great circle of the 
Zodiac. 



12. Sterling Money. 
4 farthings, (^r«*) make 1 penny, 
J12 pence 1 shilling, 

20 shillings, 1 pound. 



marked d. 

8. 

£ 



12 units 

12 dozen 

144 dozen 

90 units 

24 sheets of paper 
20 quires 



13. 
mdie 



A Dozen. 
A Gross. 
A Great Gross* 
A Score. 
A Quire. 
AReanu 



*, 



mjMmvn^watmamvmmik 



VdlmeofF^nlgnCtitmimFttkmlMuu^. 



SlitUiiig Sterling, 
Crown 5b. 



•0.t22 
1.111 



SoyeAign, (a gold coin, « j6) 4.444 
Guinea, (218. nearly oat oT { 



use in England,) 
Livro of France, 

Franc " 

Pistole* 10 livres 
Louis d'or, 
Five franc piece, 
Real of Plate, of Spain, 
Real of Vellon, 
Pistole^ 
Dollar, 

Re. ofPortugal, 
Testoon, 
Milre,* 
Moidore, 
Joanese, 
Marc Banco of Hamburgh, 
Pistole of Italy, 



J 



tt 



II 
II 



II 



II 
II 
II 
II 



4.666 

0.186+ 

0.1876— 

1.8^9— 

4.444-f- 

0.937 

0.100 

0.050 

3.60 

1.00 

•0.0012+ 

0.126 

1.260 

6.000 

8.000 

0.333+ 

3.200 



Riz Dollar of Austria, 
Rix Dollar of Dentlfeut 

and Switzerland* 
Rix Dollar of Sweden, 
Riz Dollar* of Prussia, 
Plorin, « - 

Ducat of Sweden and 

Prussia, 
Piaster of ex, qf Spain, 
Ducat of ex,* " 
Stiver of Holland, 

Guilder or Plorin, 
Rix Dollar, 
Ducat, 
Gold Ducat, 
Ducat of Denmark, 
Ruble, of Russia, 
Zervonitz, " 
Tale, of China, 
Pagoda, of India, 
Rupee, of Bengd, 
Xcriff, of Turkey, 



II 
It 



(I 



II 



w 

o.77arT- 

1.000. 

i.03r 

0.778.- 
0.259+ 

2.074 

0.80 
1.102— 

0.01H- 
0.388 

0.970 

2.079— 

8.000 

8.833+ 

1.000 

2.000 

1.480 

1.840 

0.600 

2.^23 



* Those denominations which have the asterisk, (as the Pistole of France, and 
the Mihre of Portugal,) are merely nominal; that is, they are repreaented by no 
real coin. In this respect, they are like the Mill in Federal Money. 



A TABLE OF SCRIPTURE WEIGHTS, MBASUlffiS AND MONEY. 



MEASURES OF LENGTH. 












Feet, 




Ineka, 


A Cubit, ... 




1 




9.88 


A Span, AoZf ctf^, 









10.94 


A H&nd breadth. 









3.68 


A Finger, 









0.91 


A Fathom, 




7 




3.55 


Ezekiel's reed, 




10 




11.32 


The measuring line, 




145 




11.04 


mUts, 


furlongs, rodt. 


feu. 


Sabbath day's journey, - 


5 


i 

4 


21 


• i* 


Eastern mile, - • 1 


8 


• 


2 


s 


Stadium, or Furlong, - 


1 




4 


3 


Day's journey, - - 33 


1 




12 


6 






2* 



M 



■cnin)0BS.MHMa»tAia>.«tRMirRa8. 



iOMtinM or tA^m^ ' ■ 








gal, pints. «oZ. inck 


The Homer or Cor. 


75 


5 


7.6 


The Bath, .... 


7 


4 


15.2 


The Hid, .... 


1 


2 


4.5 


Thelx)g, . . . 








24.3 


The Firkin, 





7 


4.9 


MEASURE OF THIirGS. 






• 


buskeU, 


peeks. 


pints 


The Homer, 


8 





1.6 


TheLethech, 


4 





0.8 


TheEphah, 





3 


3.4 


TheSeah, .... 





.1 


1.1 


The Omer, 








5.1 


The Cab, .... 








2.9 


WEIGHTS. 








lb. 


oz. 


pwt. 


gr- 


A Shekel, - - 


9 


9 


2.6 


The Maneh, - . - 2 


3 


6 


10.3 


A Talent, - .113 


10 


1 


10.3 


MONET. 










doUt 


. eentt. 


millt 


A Shekel, 





50 


5 


TheBekah, (halfsgiek.) 





25 


3 


The Zuza, 





12 


5 


TbeGerah, 





02 


5 


Maneh or Mina, 


- 25 


29 


6 


A Talent of Silver, 


1,157 


85 


7 


A Shekel of Gold, 


8 


09 


4 


A Talent of Gold, - / - 


24,286 


71 


4 


Grolden Daric or Drachm, 


4 


85 


7 


• 


doUs 


. cents. 


milU 


Piece of silver, (/>racAm) - 





14 


3 


Tribute money, {Didrachm) 





28 


7 


Aece of Silver, (Stater) 





67 


4 


Pound, {MtTia) 


14 


35 


1 


Penny, {Denarius) 





14 


3 


farthing, (Assarium) 
Farthing, {QModrands) 





00 


6 





00 


3 


Mite. 





00 


1 



ARITHMETIC 

PART FIRST. 



ArUhtnetic is the science of numbers. 

A unU is a whole thing of any kind. 

A fraction is a part of a thing. 

Thus a dollar is a unit ; a man is a unit ; a picture is a 
unit ; a bushel of apples is a unit, d^c. 

A half of an apple is a fraction ; a quarter of a dollar 
is a fraction ; a third of a loaf of bread is a fraction, ^c. 
Let the pupil mention other units and fractions. 

If an apple is cut into two equal parts, each part is 
called one half of the apple. If it is cut into three equal 
parts, each part is called one third. If it is divided into 
four equal parts, each part is called one fourth. If it is 
divided into five equal parts, each part is called one fifths 6f^. 

If a unit is divided into six equal parts, what is one of 
those parts called? If a unit is divided into seven equal 
parts, what is one of those parts called ? If a unit is divi- 
ded into eight equal parts, what is one of those parts 
called ? Into nine 7 Into twenty ? Into an hundred ? 
Into fifleen ? Into twenty-two ? 

How many halves make one unit ? How many thirds 
make one unit ? How many fourths ? How many fiflhs ? 
How many sixths ? How many sevenths ? How many 
eighths ? How many ninths ? How many tenths ? How 
many twentieths ? How many hundredths ? 

For illustrating the exercises which immediately follow, 
the teacher should be provided with a proper number of 
the several coins of the U. S. viz : eagles, dollars, dimes, 
cents and mills. As mills have never been coined, round 
bits of stiff paper may be employed to represent them. 
The pupil should first see the several coins and learn the 
value of them. 

What is arithmetic? What ii a unit ? What ii a fiaotkm ? MeatioB 
a uktl and a fnotioii. 
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Too mills are one cent. 
Ten cents are one dime. 
Ten dimes are one dollar. 
Ten dollars are one iMigle. 

How many mills make a cent ? What part of a cent is 
one mill ? What part of a cent is two mills t What part 
of a cent is three mills ? What part of a cent is four 
mills? What part of a cent is five mills? Six mills? 
Seven mills ? Eight mills ? Nine mills ? 

How many cents make a dime? One cent is what 
part of a dime ? Two cents is what part of a dime ? 
Three cents is what part of a dime ? Four cents is what 
part of a dime ? Five cents ? Six cents ? Seven cents ? 
Eight cents ? Nine cents ? 

How many dimes make a dollar ? What part of a dol. 
lar is one dime ? What part of a dollar'' is two dimes ? 
What part of a dollar is three dimes ? Four dimes ? Five 
dimes ? Six dimes ? Seven dimes ? Eight dimes ? 
Nine dimes ? 

How many dollars make an eagle ? One dollar is what 
part of an eagle ? Two dollars is what part of an eagle ? 
Three dollars ? Four dollars ? What part of an eagle is 
five dollars ? Six dollars ? Seven dollars ? Eight dol- 
lars ? Nine dollars ? 

The same thing may be considered sometimes as a 
unit and sometimes as a fraction — thus, one dollar is a 
unit or whole thing of the kind or order called dollars, and 
one dollar is also the tenth part of an eaglcy or the fraction 
qf an eagle. One cent is a unit or whole thing, of the or- 
der of cents, and one cent is also the tenth part of a dime, 
or the fraction of a dime. One mill is a unit of the order 
of mills, and one mill is the tenth j/irt of a cent, or the 
fraction of a cent. One day is a unit or whole thing of 
the order of days, and one day is also the seventh part of 
a week, or the fraction of a week. One week is a unit or 
whole thing of the order of weeks, and one week is the 
fourth part of a month, or the fraction of a month. One 
month is a unit or whole thing of the order of months, and 
one month is also the twelfth part of a year^ or the fraction 
of a year. 

Of what order is one dollar a unit ? Of what order is it 
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afraeium f Of what order is one cent a uniiT Of what 
order is it a fraction 7 Of what order ia one week a unii f 
Of what order is it a fraction? Of what order is one foot 
a unit ? Of what order is il a fraction ? One day is a 
ttfitf, of what order, and a fraction of what order, ^c. 7 

What is half of four cents ? What is a t?urd of m 
cents ? 

Let the pupil take six cents, and divide them into three 
equal portions, and then tell what is one of these parts? 

What is BL fourth o{ eight cents? Let the pupil divide 
eight cents intoyour equal portions, and tiili how many in 
each portion. 

There are Ucice six cents in twelve cents, what part of 
twelve is six cents ? 

There are three times four cents in twelve cents, what 
part of twelve is four cents 7 

There are three times Bve cents in fifteen cents, what 
part of fifteen is five cents 7 

There are three times three in nine, what part of nine 
is three 7 

The are ^wo times three in six, what part of six is 
three 7 

There a.Teifour times two in eight, what part of eight is 
two? 

There axe four times three in twelve, what part of twelve 
is three 7 

There are five times six in thirty, what part of thirty is 
six? 

There are three times seven in twenty-one, what part 
of twenty-one is seven ? 

There are four times six in twenty-four^ what part of 
twenty-four is six 7 

There are six times seven in forty-two, what part of 
forty-two is seven 7 

What part of twelve is three 7 Is four^ 

What part of nine is three 7 

What part of fifteen is ihree 7 Is five 7 

What part of sixteen is four 7 

What part of eighteen is three ? Is six 7 

What part of twenty -one is three 7 Is seven 7 

What part of twenty.four is six 7 Is four 7 
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What part of twenty-eight is seTen ? Is four? 

What part <»f thirty-two is eight ? Is four ? 

What part of thirty-six is nine ? Is four ? 

If an apple is cut into two equal parts, what is each part 
called ? If it is cut into three equal parts, what is each 
part called ? 

The more parts a thing is divided into, the ^maZZer these 
parts must be. If one thing is divided into twice as many 
parts as another thing, each part is twice as small. 

If one apple is cut into twice as many pieces as another, 
how much smaller is each piece ? How much larger is a 
half than a fourth? Ans. There are twice as many fourths 
as halves in a thing, therefore a half is twice as large as 
a fourth. 

If one apple is cut into four pieces, and another into 
eight pieces, how much larger are the fourths than the 
eighths ? Ans. As there are twice as many pieces when 
there are eighths, as when there are fourths, an eighth is 
twice as smaU as a fourth. 

If one apple is cut into twelve parts and another into six 
parts, which has the most parts and which has the largest 
parts ? How much larger is a sixth than a twelfth 1 Ans. 
Twelve is twice as many as six, therefore a sixth is twice 
as large as a twelfth. 

Which is the largest, a fiflh or a tenth ? How much 
larger is a fifth than a tenth ? 

Which is the largest a seventh or a fourteenth ? " 

How much smaller is a fourteenth 'than a seventh? 

Which is t£e largest a third or a fifth ? 

Which is the smallest a half or a fourth ? 

Which is the smallest a third or a half? Ana. The 
more pieces there are, the smaller they must be, therefore 
a third must be smaller than a half. 

If one apple was cut into four pieces, and another into 
six pieces, which would be the largest a fourth or a sixth ? 

Which is the largest a sixth or a ninth ? 

Which is the largest a fifth or a fourth ? 

Which is the smallest a twelfth or a tenth? 

Which is the smallest a seventh or a ninth ? 

Which is the smallest an eighth or a seventh ? 

Which is the smallest a fifteenth or a fifth ? 



Which is the largefit an eighth ar a sixteenth? 

Which is the largest a fifth or a half? 

If an apple is divided into four pieces, what is each 
piece 1 If it is divided into twice as many and twice as 
small pieces, how many are there, and what are they 
called ? 

If an apple is divided into thirds, what would you change 
them to, to make them twice as many and twice as small ? 

Make two fourths twice as small and twice as many 
pieces, and what is the answer? 

What part of a thing is twice as small as a half? As 
a third ? As a fourth ? As a fiilh ? As a sixth ? As a 
seventh ? As an eighth ? As a ninth ? Asa tenth ? As 
an eleventh ? As a twelfth ? 

What part of a thing is twice as large as a fourth ? As 
a sixth ? As an eighth ? As a tenth ? As a twelfth ? 
As a fourteenth ? As a sixteenth ? As an eighteenth ^ 
As a twentieth ? 



ADDITION. 

Two cents, and four cents, and six centp, and nine 
cents, i^re how many ? Sixteen cents, and twelve cents, 
are how many ? 

Five dollars, and four dollars, and nine dollars, are how 
many? • 

Pour halves of an apple, and six halves, and nine 
halves, are how many halves ? 

Five sixths of an apple, and four sixths, and nine sixths, 
are how many sixths ? 

Three fifths of an orange, and four fifths, and nine fifths, 
and twelve fifths, are how many fifths ? 

Addition is uniting several numbers in one. 

When whole numbers are added, it is Simple Addition. 
When fractions are added, it is Fractional Addition. 

Six dimes, five dimes, and four dimes, are how many? 

i 

iiili^ - •' ^ ~ rn n I 

. What IB addition ? ^ What is simple addition ? What is fractional ad- 
dition ? 
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Seven dollars, eight dollam, and nine dollars, are how 
many ? 

Nine cents, three cents, twelve cents, and ten cents are 
how many? 

Four, three, and seven are how many t 

Eight, live and three are how many 1 

Nine, six and two, are how many ? 

Seven, five, and six are how many ? 

Eight, nine, and two are how many ? 

Seven, eight, and one are how many ? 

Eleven, fiye, and six are how many ? 

Ten, seven, and three are how many 7 

Ten twentieths, six twentieths, and five twentieths are 
how many twentieths ? , 

One thirteenth of a unit, four thirteenths, and seven 
thirteenths are how many thirteenths ? 

One fifth of a dollar, three fifths, and eight fifths are 
how many fiflhs? 

One ninth of an orange, four ninths, and six ninths are 
how many ninths ? 

Seven tenths of an eagle, two tenths, and five tenths 
are how many tenths ? 

Three eighteenths, nine eighteenths, and four eight- 
eenths are how many eighteenths ? 

Ten thirtieths, six thirtieths, and five thirtieths are how 
many thirtieths ? 

Two fourths, six fourths, nine fourths, ten fourths, and 
five fourths, are how many fourths ? 

Sixteen halves, five halves, nine halves, and six halves, 
are how many hajves ? 

Six eighths, four eighths, seven eighths, sixteen eighths, 
are how many eighths ? 

The number made by adding several numbers together, 
is called the sum. 

What is the sum of four, six, nine and five ? 

What is the siun of four tenths, six tenths, and nine 
tenths 1 



WhAt 11 the number made by adding aeTeral nnmben together called 7 



tTOTEAOnOHtf W 



SUBTRACTION. 

If you take two cents firem three cents, how many re- 
main? 

If you take three dollars from six dollars, how many re. 
main ? 

If you take four dollars from seven dollars, how many 
rmnain? 

If you take five eagles from nine eagles, how many re- 
main? 

If you take six dimes firom ten dimes, how many re- 
main ? 

If two tenths are taken from four tenths, how many re- 
main? 

If four ninths are taken from eight ninths, how many re- 
main? 

If two tenths are taken from seven tenths, how many re- 
main? 

Subtraction is taking one number Jrom another, to find the 
remainder. 

When whole numbers are subtracted it is Simple Sub- 
traction. When fractions are subtracted, it is Fractional 
Subtraction. 

What is the remainder, when four cents are taken from 
nine cents ? 

What is the remainder, when three mills are taken 
from eight mills ? 

What is the remainder, when seven dimes are taken 
from twelve dimes ? 

What is the remainder, when five dollars are taken 
from ten dollars ? 

Five from eleven ? Seven from thirteen? Eight from 
twelve ? Five from fourteen "^ Nine from sixteen ? Five 
from twelve ? Eight from thirteen ? Ten from twenty ? 

What is the remainder, when two sevenths of an apple 
are taken from eight sevenths ? , When four sevenths oi 
a dollar are taken from six sevenths? Eight twelfths 
from ten twelfths ? Three ninths from eight ninths ? 

What is subtraction? What is simple tnbtractionT Wbat i« fnc 
tional subtnictioa ? 

S 
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Ten twentieths from twelve twentieths ? Six elevenths 
from ten elevenths ? Seven twelfths from twelve twelfths 7 
Eight ninths from thirteen ninths ? Three sevenths from 
nine sevenths ? Four eighths from eleven eighths ? Four 
thirds from twelve thii^s ? Five twentieths from seven 
twentieths ? 

The number which has a number subtracted from U, is 
called the minuend. 

The number which is to be subtracted from another num- 
ber is called the subtrahend. 

If eight is subtracted from twelve, what is the subtra- 
hend and what is the minuend 7 

If four tenths is subtracted from nine tenths, what is 
the subtrahend and what the minuend 7 

If ten cents be taken from thirteen cents, what is the 
subtrahend, and wiiat the minuend 7 



MULTIPLICATION. 

If you take two cents, three times, what is the amount 
of the whole 7 

If you take three dollBxa, four times y what is the a^nount 
of the whole ? 

If you take half of an apple, three times, what is the 
amount ? 

If you take two thirds of a dollar, /our times, what is the 
amount 7 

If you take two fourths of an eagle, six times, what is the 
amount 7 

Multiplication is repeating a number as often as there are 
units in another number. 

If you take five dollars /bur times, what is the amount 7 

If you repeat four doWsLTsJive times, what is the amount 7 

If you take six dollars- ^6 times, what is the amount? 

If you repeat six dollars six times, what is the amount 7 
Seven times 7 Eight times 7 

If you take seven dollars three times, what is the amount 7 

What IB the minuend, and what the sobtnhieiid ? What ia multipli- 
eation? 
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If you repeat seren ftmr times, whkt is the amount ? 
Five times ? Six times ? Seven times ? 

If you repeat eight twice, what is the amount ? 

If you repeat eight three times, what is the amount ? 
Four times? Five times? Six times? Seven times? 
Eight times? 

if you repeat nine three times, what is the amount ? dec. 

If you take one fifth of a dollar six times, what is the 
amount ? Seven times ? Eight times ? Nine times ? 

If you repeat two sixths of a dollar three times, what is 
the amount ? 

If you repeat two sixths of a thing ybur times, what is 
the amount? Five times? Six times? Seven times? 
Eight times ? 

What is the amount, if four sevenths be repeated 
four times? Five times? Six times? Seven times? 
Eight times ? 

What is the amount if five ninths be repeated eight 
times ? Nine times ? Ten times ? Eleven timefe ? 

What is the amount, if eight twentieths be repeated 
seven times ? Nine times ? Eight times ? dec. 
* The number to be repeated, is the multiplicand, 

Tiie number which shows how often the multiplicand is to 
be repeated, is called th& muMpfier, 

The multiplier and multiplicand together, are called the 
Jactors, 

The answer obtained is called the product. 

If eight is repeated four times what is the product ? 
What is the multiplier? The multiplicand? The fac 
tors ? 

li three sixths are repeated /our times what are the fac- 
tors ? The multiplier ? The multiplicand ? 

If you take a. fourth of twelve and repeat it three times, 
what is the multiplicand? The multiplier? The pro- 
duct ? 

If you take a sixth of eighteen and repeat it three times, 
what is the product ? Factors ? Multiplier ? Multipli- 
cand? 



What is the multiplicand and what the multiplier ? What are the mul- 
tipUpand and multiplier together called ? What is the answer celled 7 
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Muk^pOeaHan is where both factors are whole 



iiumbers. 

Fraetionai MukipUcatian is where one or both factors 
are fractions. 

If twelve is repeated four times, is it simple or fraction* 
al multiplication? 

l£ one fourth of twelve is repeated three times, is it sim- 
ple or fractional multiplication t If one sixth is repeated 
seven times, which kind of multiplication is it ? 

Exercises in Simple Multiplication, 

1. If a man spends three dollars a week, how much 
does he spend a month ? 

Let the pupil state the sum in this manner. 

As there are four weeks in a month, a man will spend 
four times as much in a month, as in a week ; four times 
three is twelve. He will spend twelve dollars. 

Let all the following sums be stated in the same way. 
fioth teachers and pupils will find great advantage in be* 
ing particular to follow this method of stating. . 

2. If a man spend five dollars a month, how much 
does he spend in a year ? £> 

3. If a man can make eight, pens in a minute, how 
many can he make in ten minutes ? 

4. If one orange cost six cents, what cost eight oran- 
ges? 

5. Eight boys have seven cents apiece, ho,w much have 
aU? 

6. There is an orchard in which there are six rows of 
trees, and seven in each row, how many trees in the or- 
chard? 

7. The chess board has eight rows of blocks, and eight 
blocks in each row, how many blocks in the whole ? 

8. Twelve young ladies have each five books apiece, 
how many have they all ? . , 

9. If a young lady spends six cents a week, how much 
does she spend in a month ? 

10. There are nine desks in a school room, and six 
scholars at each of the desks, how many aie in the room ? 

11. There are in a window five rows of panes of 

V 
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What m aimpto aiultiplkation ? What ii finotional moltipUodtba ? 
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glass, and seven panes in each row, how many in the 
whole ! 

12. If one lemon cost foar cents, how much will twelve 
lemons costt 



BXERCISES ^N FRACTIONAL MULTIPLICATION. 

JfttAtpZtcatiofi of Fractions by WhciU Numbers. 

I. If you repeat one half four times what is the pro- 
duct? 

; 2. If you multiply three fourths by seven, what is the 
product ? 

3. What is ttoo thirds multiplied by eight ? 

4. If a man spend two twelfths of a dollar a day, how 
many twelfths does he spend in a week ? 

Ans. As there are seven days in a week, a man spends 
seven times as much in a week as in one day. Seven 
times two twelfths is fourteen twelfths. He spends four- 
teen twelfths of a dollar in a week. 

5. If a man gives two eighths of a pound of meat to six 
persons, how many eighths does he give away ? 

6. If a boy gives two fourths of an orange to seven of 
his companions, how many fourths does he give away ? * 

7. If a man ^Tiv}&.% three fourths of a pint of brandy a 
day, how many fourths does he drink in a week ? 

8. What is three times three eighths ? Six times six 
sevenths ? 

9. If a man lays by two eighths of a dollar a day, how 
much does he save in a week ? 

10. If there are two thirds of a pound of meat for each 
one in a family of seven, how much is there in the whole ? 

II. What is six times four tenths? 
12. What is nine times two thirds ? ' 
18. What is seven times four ninths ? 

14. What is eight times six tenths ? 

15. What is twelve times two fourths ? 

16. What is nine times three tenths? 

17. What is five times three sixteenths ? 

18. What is six times seven twentieths ? 

3* 
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The mutaiplicatian of whole numbers hpfractumt. is de« 
ferred to the Second Party because it involves the proceM 
of Dkntionf which miut first be explained. 



DIVISION. 

How many two cents are there in four cents ? 

How many two cents in six cents? 

How many two cents in eight? 

How many two cents in ten ? 

How many two cents in twelve ? 

How many three cents are there in six cents ? How 
many in nine ? How many in twelve ? 

How many four cents are there in eight? How many 
in twelve ? 

How many five cents are there in ten ? 

What part of two cents is one cent ? 

What part of four cents is two ? What part of six is 
two? What part of eight is two? What part of ten is 
two ? What part of twelve is two ? 

Three cents is what part of six ? lliree is what part of 
nine? Of twelve? 

What part of eight is four ? What part of twelve is 
four! 

What part of five cents is one 1 What part of five is 
two? What part of five is three? Four? Five? 
Six ? dec. 

How many two sixths are there in four sixths ? 

How many three fourths are there in six fourths ? 

How many four twelfths in eight twelfths ? 

What part of two twelfths is one twelfth ? 

What part of four twelfths is two twelfths ? 

What part of nine twelfths is three twelfths ? 

Division is finding how often one number is contained in 
another y and thus finding what part of one number is another 
number. 

How many times is six contained in twelve ? In 
eighteen ? What part of eighteen is six ? What part of 
twelve is six^ • 

How many times is five contained in ten ? In fifteen t 

"WhatiiDiviMHi? 
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Five is what part of ten ? Of fifteen ? 

How many times is seven contained in fourteen f fn 
twenty-one 1 * 

What part of fourteen is seven ? What part of twenty- 
one is seven 1 

How many times is nine contained in eighteen? 

How many times is ten contained in twenty ? In thir- 
ty ? In forty ? 

What part of sixteen is four ? 

What part of eighteen is six 7 

What part of sixteen is eight ? 

One is what part of thirty 1 Two is what part of thir- 
ty ? Three is what pfert of thirty ? Six ? Eight? Eleven? 
Fourteen ? Twenty is what part of thirty ? &c. 

How many two sevenths are there in ten sevenths ? 

How many three eighths are there in nine eighths ? 

How many six tenths in eighteen tenths? 

How many seven ninths in twenty -one ninths ? 

How many five elevenths in twenty elevenths ? 

How many three eighteenths are there in twelve eight- 
eenths ? ' 

Two sixths is what part part of four sixths ? 

Two sevenths is what part often sevenths? 

Three eighths is what part of nine eighths ? 

What part of eighteen tenths is six tenths ? 

What part of fourteen ninths is seven ninths ? 

What part of fifleen elevenths is five elevenths ? 

What part of twelve eighteenths is three eighteenths ? 

The number which is divided is called the Dividend, 

The number by which you divide is called the Divisor. 

The answer is called the QiiotienU 

If you find how many times three there are in ttoelve, 
which is the Divisor ? The Dividend ? The Quotient ? 

If twelve is divided by six, which is the Dividend^ The 
Divisor ? The Quotient ? 

When whole numbers aref divided by whole numbers, it 
is called 8imple Division, 

When either the divisor or dividehd is a fraction, it is 
called Fractional Division. 

What 18 the dividend and what the divisor ? What is the answer call- 
ed? What is simple division 7 What is Pactional division? 
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Exercises in Simple Division. 

1. If you divide 12 cents equally among three boya, how 
many will each one have ? 

Ana. Each one will have aa many aa there are threes 
in twdee ; or four cents: 

2. If there are forty .eight panes of glass in a window, 
and there are eight panes in each row, how many rows 
are there? 

Ans. As many as there are eights in forty-eight ; or 
six rows, 

3. How much broadcloth, at six dollars a yard, can you 
buy for twenty-four dollars ? 

4. How many hours would it take you to travel twenty- 
one miles, if you travelled three miles an hour ? 

5. If you divided thirty-six agples equally among four 
boys, how many would you give them apiece ? 

6. How many pounds of raisins, at nine cents a pound, 
can you buy for sixty-three cen^7 

7. How many reams of paper, at seven dollars a ream, 
can you buy for forty-nine dollars ? 

8. A man agreed to work eight months, for seventy -two 
dollars, how much did he receive a month ? 

9. If you buy. a bushel of pears for forty-eight cents, 
how much are they a peck ? 

10. If there are six shillings in a dollar, how many dol- 
lars in thirty-six shillings ? 

11. Four men bought ahorse for forty-eight dollars, 
what did each man pay ? 

12. A man gave sixty-three cents for a horse to ride 
nine miles, how much was that for each mile ? 

13. A man agreed to pay eight cents a mile for a horse, 
and he paid sixty-four cents, how many miles did he go ? 

14. A man had forty -two dollars, which he paid for 
wood, at seven dollars a cord, how many cords did he 
buy? 

15. Two boys are running, and are forty-eight rods 
apart. The hindermost boy gains upon the other, three 
rods a minute, in how many^ minutes will he overtake the 
foremost boy ? 
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16. A vessel contains sixty-three gallons, and dischar- 
ges se?en gallons an hour, in how manj hours will it ba 
emptied ? 

17. If you wish to put sixty .four pounds of butter in 
eight boxes, how many pounds would you put in each box ? 



EXEBCISE8 in FRACTIONAL DIVISIOIf. 

♦ IHviston of Whole Numbers by Fractions, 

1. How many haJves are ithere in six oranges ? 

2. How many thifds are there in four apples ? 

Ans. One apple has three thirds, four apples haveybur 
iimef as many, or twelve thirds. 

3. How many fourths are there in three oranges ! 
4« How many fiflhs are there in four apples ? 

5. How many sixths are there in two oranges ? 

6. How many half dollars are there in four dollars ? 

7. How many quarters of a dollar in five dollars ? 

8. How many half eagles in eight eagles ? ' 

9. In two dollars how many thirds of a dollar ? 

10. If there are six one thirds in two dollars, how many 
two thirds are there ? 

Ans, There are only half as many tu)o thirds as there 
are one thirds, or three two thirds, 

11. In two dollars, how many one sixths ? How many 
two sixths ? 

12. A man divided two dollars among his workmen, 
and gave them a third of a dollar apiece, how many work- 
men had he ? 

13. A man divided four dollars equally among his chil- 
dren, and gave them each two thirds of a dollar, how ma^ 
ny children had he ? 

Ans. As many children as there are two thirds in four 
dollars. In four dollars there are twelve one thirds* 
There are hdy^ as many two thirds, or six. He had six 
children. 

14. If a man save two sevenths of a dollar to each of 
his servants, and gave away in the whole four dollars, 
bow many servants had he ? 
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15. How many two sixths in four ? 

16. How many two eighths in four ? 

17. How many two thirds in eight ? 

18. How many two ninths in six t 

19. How many two twelfths in two 1 

20. How many two twelfths in four ? 

Division of Fraclums by Whole Numbers, 

In dividing fractions by whole numbers, we do not find 
how many times a whole thing is contained in a pari #f the 
same thing, for that would be absurd ; but we find what 
fart ofoncey a whole number is contained in a fraction. 

Thus if we wish to divide one half by one, we say, one 
unit is contained in one hdify not once, but one half of once. 

I. One is contained in onefourthy what part of once ? 

in one fifth, what part of once ? 
in one sixth, what part of once ? 
in one seventh, what part of once ? 
in one eighth, what part of once t 
in one ninth, what part of once ? 
in 07ie tenth, what part of once ? 
in one eleventh, what part of once ? 

9. One is contained in one twelfth, what part of once ? 

10. If you divide one fourth by one, which is the divi- 
sor ? The dividend ? What is the quotient ? 

II. If you divide one sixth by one,' what is the quotient ? 
The divisor ? The dividend ? 

12. If you divide one third by one, what is the quotient ? 
The divisor? The dividend? 

13. If one fourth contains one, ^fourth of once, what 
part of once does two fourths contain it ? 

Ans. Twice as much, or tvH> fourths of once: 

14. a two sixths is divided by one, what is the answer ? 
Ans. Two sixths of once. 

15. Two eighths contain one, what part of once ? Six 
eighths contain one, what part of once ? 

16. Two twelfths contain one, what part of oncet 
^Four twelfths contain one, what part of once ? 

In dividing fractions by whole numben, do we find how many timet a 
whole thing ia contained in a part of the lame thing ? What do we 
ibid? 



2. One is contained 

3. One is contained 

4. One is contained 

5. One is contained 

6. One is contained 

7. One is contained 

8. One is contained 
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17. Eight twelfths contain onef what part of once ? 

18. Six ttDelfihs contain one^ what part of once t 

If six twelfths contain one^ six twelfths ofonce^ it would 
contain two^ only halfds oQen, or three twelfths of once. 

19. Four' eighths contain one^ what part of oncet 
Contain twoy what part of once ? Two will be contained 
only haifsLB often, or twa eighths of once. 

20. Six tenths contain one^ what part of once ? Con. 
tain twOy what part of once ? 

21. Eight tenths contain one^ what part of once ? Con- 
tain two, what part of once ? 

22. Four eighths contain one^ what part of once? 
Contain two, what part of once ? 

23. Six elevenths contain one, what part of once ? 
Contain two, what part of once ? 

24. Eight twelfths contain one, what part of once ? 
Contain two, what part of once 7 



REDUCITON. 

One dime is how many cents 7 How many mills ? 

One unit of the order of dollars, is how many units of 
the order of dimes ? How many of the order of cents ? 
How many of the order of mills ? 

One eagle is how many dollars ? Uow many dimes t 
Cents? 

4 

One unit of the oidor of dimes is how many units of the 
order of cents ? 

Reduction is changing units of one order, to those of another. 

A unit of the order of eagles is how many units of the 
order of dollars ? Of dimes ?• 

Two eagles are how many dollars ? How many dimes ? 

How many dollars in two hundred cents ? 

How many dollars in twenty dimes ? 

Thirty units of the order of dimes, are how many units 
of the order of dollars? 

Whatif rednctioa? 
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Two pints are one quart. 
Eight qaarts are one peck. 
Four pecks are one bushel. 

Two units of the order of quarts, are how many units 
of the order of pints ? 

Eight pints are how many quarts ? 
Two bushels how many pecks ? 
Eight pecks how many bushels ? 

Three barley-corns are one inch. 
Twelve inches are one foot. 
Three feet' are one yard. 

One inch is how many barley-corns t Two inches are 
how many ? 

Twelve barley-corns are how many inches ? 

One foot is how many inches ? Three feet how many ! 

One yard is how many feet? How many inchest 
How many barley-corns ? 

Two yards are how many feet ? How many inches ! 
How many barley-corns ? 

Three yards are how many feet ? How many inches ? 
How many barley-corns ? ' 

How many feet are there in five yards ? How many 
inches in five yards ? How many barley-corns T 

How many barley-corns are there in seven yards 1 

From the preceding exercises, you learn that a unit of 
one order may contain several units of another order. 

What do you learn from the preceding exercises ? 

How many units of the order of cents, are there in one 
unit of the order of dimes ? 

How many units of the order of dollars, are there in one 
unit of the order of eagles ? 

How many units of the order of mills, are there in one 
unit of the order of cents ? 

How many units of the order of pints, are there in one 
unit of the order of quarts ? 

How many units of the order of pecks, are there in one 
unit of the order of bushels ? 

How many units of the order of barley-corns^ are there 
in one unit of the order of inches ? 



How many u&ita of tii« ofdcnr of fimt, ars tilers in 6ne 

unit of the order of yards ? 

How many units of the order of days, are ther» ifl one 
unit of the order of weeks ? ^ 

How many units of the order of weeksy in on^ afliff of 
the order of months ? 

Change two units of tf^e order of dnnesy to units of the 
order of cents. 

Change twenty units of the order of cent9, to units of 
the order of dimes. 

Change three units (^ the order of yards, to units of the 
order of feet. 

Change nine units of the order of feet, to units of the 
order of yards. 

Change ten units of the order of pints, to units of the or- 
der of quarts. 

Change five units of the order of quarts, to units of the 
order of pints. 

Change twenty-oi^e unitsof the order of days, to units 
of the order of weeks, dz;c. 

When units of one order are changed to units of a high- 
er order, the process is called Reduction tiscending ; and 
when units of one order are changed to those of a knoer 
order, the process is called ReductUm descending. 

If twenty cents are changed to dimes, which kind of 
reduction is used ? 

If twenty cents are changed to mills, which kind of re- 
duction is used ? 

If four gallons are changed to pints, which reduction is 
used ? 

If eight feet are changed to inches, which kind of re- 
duction is used ? 

In changing twelve barley-corns to inches, which kind 
of reduction is used ? 

Id changing fourteen days to weeks', which reduction is 

used? 
In changing five hours U> minutes, which reduction iif' 

uved? 

In changing one hundred and tweafsr minutes to hours, 
which reduction is used ? 



Whatisradactioaaflceiidiog? What iaiedoction da wmdin g ? 

4 
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Reduce three dimes to cents ; to mills. Which kind 
of reduction is it? 

Reduce three hundred mills to cents ; to dimes ; and 
which kind of reduction iaiil 

Reduce three hundred mills to dollars, and which kind 
of reduction is it ? 

Reduce two halves to quarters, and which kind of re- 
duction is it ? 

Ans. As a half is of more value, it is a higher order 
than a quarter, therefore it is reduction descending. 

In performing this last exercise, the pupil will find the 
necessity for the following distinction in regard to units. 

A unit has heen defined as " any wJiole thing of a kind," 
and a fraction is defined as " apart of a thing." 

But it is very often the case, that fractions are consid' 
ered as units. Thus when we reduce quarters to hahes^ 
and hahes to quarters, we change units of the order called 
quarter y to units of the order called half. 

When we say a whole quarter of an apple, and a half a 
quarter of an apple, we think of a quarter as & whole thing 
of its kind. 

The difierence between the two kinds of units is this ^ 
When we think of a whole quarter, we think of another 
thing of which the quarter is a part. We think of it as a 
whole thing in one respect, and as a part of a thing in 
another respect. But when we think of a whole appUy we 
do not necessarily think of another thing of which it is a 
part. 

When we think of a half of a loaf of bread, do we think 
of something of which the half is a part? 

When we think of a biscuit, do we necessarily think of 
something of which it is a part ? 

When we think of a third of an orange, do we necessa- 
rily think of something of which it is a part ? 

When we think of a house, do we necessarily think of 
any thing of which it is a part ? 

Those units which do not require us to think of any oth- 
er thing of which they are parts, are called whole numherSy 

Are fmctums ever coDsidered as units ? Give an example. What is the 
difference between these two kinds of units ? 
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and those units which do reqaire us to think of other 
things of which they are parts, are cMed fractions. 

What is the difference between units that are whole 
numbers, and units that are fractions ? 

Reduce two yards to quarters, and which kind of re- 
duction is it ? 

Reduce twenty-four inches to feet, and which kind of 
reduction is it ? 

Reduce three feet to inches, and which kind of reduc- 
tion is it ? 

Which is of highest value, a half or a quarter ? 

Reduce eight quarters to halves, and which kind of re- 
duction is it ? 

Reduce two halves to quarters, and which kind of re- 
duction is it ? 

Reduce sixteen quarters to halves, and which kind of 
reduction is it ? 

Reduce two fifths to tenths ; six tenths to fifths ; eight 
tenths to fifths ; twelve tenths to fifths ; three fifths to 
tenths ; six fifths to tenths. 

^ Reduce one seventh to fourteenths ; four fourteenths to 
sevenths ; four sevenths to fourteenths ; eight fourteenths 
to sevenths. 

ReducQ two sixths to twelfths ; four twelfths to sixths ; 
eight twelfths to sixths ; five sixths to twelfths. 



SUMMARY OF DEFINITIONS. 

A unit is any whole thing of a kind. 

\ fraction is a part of a thing. 

Addition is uniting several numbers in one. 

Subtraction is taking one number from another, to find 
the remainder. 

The largest number is the minuend^ the smallest num- 
ber is the subtrahend, 

Mukiplication is repeating one number as often as there 
are units in another number. 

The muUiplicand is the number to be repeated ; the 
multiplier ia the number which shows how often the multi- 
plicand is to be repeated ; the factors are both the multi- 
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pUmr and multiplicand ; and the pro^tuct is the number ob- 
tained by multiplying. 

Dwisian is finding how often oiie number is contained 
in another number, and thus finding what part of one num- 
ber, is another number. 

The dividend is the number to be divided. The dwisor 
is the number by which you divide. The quotient is the 
answer obtained by dividing. 

Reduction is changing units />f one order, to units of 
another order. 

Reduction ascendingy is changing units of a lower, to a 
higher order. 

Reduction descending is changing units of a higher, to a 
lower order. 

Note to Teachebs.— 'A review of this First Party will 
be found more useful than an increased number of ex- 
amples. 



ARITHMETIC. 

SECOND PART. 



NUMERATION. 

Numeration is the art of expressing numbers by tDords, 
or by figures. 

Figures are sometimes called numbers, because they 
are used to represent numbers. Thus the figure 4, is oft- 
en called the number four, because it is used to represent 
that number. 

There are thirty-five words, that are commonly used in 
numeration ; viz. : one, two, three, four, Jwe, six, seven, 
eight, nine, ten, eleven, twelve, thirteen, fourteen, fifteen, siX' 
teen, seventeen, eighteen, nineteen, twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, 
sixty, seventy, eighty, ninety, hundred, thousand, million, 
hiUion, trillion, quadrUiion, quintUlion, sextillion. 

Those words ending in teen, are the words three, 
four, d^c. with teen, which signifies and ten, added to 
them. 

What is the meaning oijourteen ? Ans. Four and ten. 
What is the meaning of thirteen ? of nineteen ? of seven- 
teen? 

Those ending in ty, are the words two, thr,ee, four, &c. 
with ty, which means tens, added to them. • 

What is the meaning of sixty ? of seventy ? of eighty ? 
of twenty? of thirty? 

The words of spoken numeration would be more uni- 
form, if eleven and twelve, had been called oneteen and tufo- 
teen. 

The Latin and Greek numerals are so oflen used in the 
various sciences, that it is important for pupils to learn 

^hat is numeration ? Why are fifpires sometimes called numbert ? 
How many words are used in numeration, and what are they ? What 
does teen signify ? What is the meaning of fourteen? seventeen? ntn«' 
teen ? What does iy signify ? What is the meaning of six^ ? sevenQr ? 
eighty? twenty ? tmrty ? 

4* 
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Asnamna sacoiiD vast. 



their names. They are therefore put down witl^^jip fig- 
ures, and the English names. The figures 4g» fMed 
AMfiCf because first introduced into Europe^J^JCigg^fja- 
% bia. '^ .^ 



ENGLISH, LATnr, 


, AND OHEEX NUMEBALS. e 


Arabic Figuru. English im«m. 


Latin JfamM, 


GrUk Jfamk. 


1 


One. 


Unus. 


Eis. 


2 


Two. 


Baal 


Duo. 


3 


Three. 


Tres. 


Treis. 


4 


Four. 


Quatuor. 


Tessares. 


5 


Five. 


Quinque. 


Pente« 


6 


Six. 


Sex. . 


Hex. 


7 


Seven. 


Septem. 


Hepta. 


8 


Eight. 


Octo. 


Okto. 


9 


Nine. 


Novem. 


Ennea. 


10 


Ten. 


Decern. 


Deka. 


11 


Eleven. 


Undechn. 


Endeka. 


12 


Twelve, 


Duodecim. 


Dodeka. 


13 


Thirteen. 


Tredeci!m. 


.Dekatreis. ^ ''^*^« 


14 


Fourteen. 


Quatuordecjmj^ Dekatessares^^ ./: .v..«:_ 


15 


Fifleen. 


Quindecitn. 


Dekapente.' 


16 


Sixteen. 


Sexdecihi. 


Dekaex. 


17 


Seventeen. 


Septendecikn. 


Dekaepta. ^ , 


18 


Eighteen. 


Octodeciui. , 


Dekaocto.^' *^^" 


19 


Nineteen. 


Novemdecim. 


tOekaennea. 


20 


Twenty. 


Viginti. 


Eikosi. 


30 


Thirty. 


Triginta. 


Triakonta. 


40 


Forty. 


Quadraginta. 


Tesserakonta. 


• 50 


Fifty. 


Quinquaginti. 


Pentakonta. 


60 


Sixty. 


Sexaginta. 


Hexakonta. 


70 


Seventy. 


Septuaginta. 


Hebdomekonta. ' 


60 


Eighty. 


Octoginta. 


Ogdoekonta. 


90 


Ninety. 


Nonaginta. 


Ennenekonta. 


100 


Hundred. 


Centum. 


Hekaton. 


1000 


Thousand. 


Mille. 


Chilio. 


1000000 


Million. 







Billion, Trillion, Quadrillion, Quintillion, Sextillion, dz^c. 
are made by adding ciphers to 1. >« 

If any higher number than sextillion is to be expressed. 
Why are the figures used eaXMArdnc? 
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the names are made by the Latin nmnberti 
ed to them ; as septUUany oetilli4my.6D€. 

But a unit of one kind, may be made up of severdftmits 
of another kind. Thus the unit one dollar is ma||p up of 
ten units, of the kind, or order called dimes; and one 
dime is made up of ten units of the order called cents. 
Order means the same as kind. 

A unit which is of the most vahe, is called a unit of a 
higher order* 

Which unit is of the highest order, a dollar or a cent ? 

How many units of the order of dtmes, are there in one 
unit of the order of dollars ? 

How many units of the order of miUsy make one unit 
of the order of cents ? 

How many units of the order o{ cents make one unit of 
the order of dimes ? 

Eyeryjigure expresses a certain number ; but the num. 
her it expresses, depends upon the order in which it is 
placed. 

If the figure (2) stands alone, it expresses two un^, 
and is said to be in the/r«^ or unit order. 

But if it has a figure at the right of it, thus (20) it ex- 
presses ttoo tens, or twenty, and is in the second order, or 
the order of tens. 

The cipher is put at the right, to make the 2 stand in 
the order of tens, and to show that there are no units of 
the unit order. If some figure was not placed there, the 
2 would be in the unit order. 

If the figure 2 has two figures at the right of it, thus 
(200) it represents two hundreds, and stands in the third 
order, or the order oj hundreds. 

From this it appears, that in numeration, tJie number ex^ 
pressed by any figure, depends upon the order in which it 
stands. 

How are higher numben than sextillion expressed 7 What is a onit ? 
What distinction is made in regard to units on page 38 ? What is the mean- 
ing of the word order ? What is meant by a UEut of a higher order ? 
What does every figure represent? What does the number which any 
fiffore represents depend upon ? If a figure stands alone, m what order is 
ni If it has one figure at the right of it, in what order is it? If it has 
two figures at the right of it, in what order is it ? In this number, (234) in 
what order is the 2? the3? the4? 
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The number which any figure expresses when it is con- 
sidered^one, is called its simple value. The number it 
ex^jesses when placed with oUier figures, is called its 2o. 
c(d value, 

EXEBCISES. 

Write one ten, — Why is the cipher used ? What would 
the number be, if the cipher were removed ? 

Write one ten and one unit. What is the name of this 
number? Ans. Eleven, 

Write one ten and two units. What is the name of this 
number ? 

Write one ten and three units. What is the name ? 

Write one ten and four units. What is the name ? 

Write one ten andfive units. What is the name ? 

Write one ten and six units. What is the name ? 

Write one ten and seven units. What is the name ? 

Write one ten and eight units. What is the name ? 

Write one ten and nine units. What is the name ? 

Write tiDo tens. What is the name ? Ans. Twenty, 

Write three tens. What is the name ? 

Write four tens ; Jive tens ; six tens ; seven tens ; eight 
tens ; nine tens ; and tell their names. 

Write one of the -order of hundreds. 

Write two of the order of hundreds; one of the order of 
tens ; and/our of the order of Kn^. 

Write two of the order of hundreds ; no tens ; four 
units. 

Write four hundreds, no tenS; nounits. 

Write two hundreds, eight tens, and nine units. Sev- 
en hundreds, six tens, and three units. Two tens, and 
two units. Nine tens, and six units. Four hundreds, 
•six tens, and four units. Five hundreds, five tens, and 
five units. Nine hundreds, seven tens, and three units. 
Four hundreds, eight tens, and four units. Eight hun- 
dreds, nine tens, and nine units. Two hundreds, six tens, 
and three units. One hundred, two tens, and three 

I ■ I.I I I I I.I.MII I I ■ I I I ■ ■ 

What ia the «tmpfe, and what the heci value of fijpies ? When S ii 
considered alone, what ia iti simple value ? When it u written with two 
figures at the right, what is its local value ? 
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unite. Two bimdredB, fire tens, and leven units. One 
ten, and three units. Seven tens, and three units. Nine 
hundreds, nine tens, and nine units. 

In reading numbers, we can either mention each order 
separately^ or simply mention the names of the numbers. 

'Hius we can call this number, (21) either two tew, and 
one unit, or twenty -one. 

This number (305) can be read, 3 hundreds ; tens ; 
5 units ; or it can be called three hundred and Jive. 

The following numbers are read both ways, thus : 

10 One ten ; no units ; or ten. ' 

11 One ten ; one unit ; or ele:ven. 

208 Two hundreds ; no tens ; eight units ; or lioo hkn^ 
dred and eight. 

40 Four tens ; no units ; or forty. 

Let the pupil read the following numbers both ways* 

111. 203. 41. 37. 542. 1. 11. 12. 60. 
300. 101. 689. 700. 305. 

In this number, (203) why is the cipher put in? What 
would the number be if it were lefl out ? 

In numeration, eveiy unit of one order, is considered 
as composed of ten units of a lower order ; just as in the 
coins of this country, ten units of the order of cento, make 
one unit of the order of dimes, and ten units of the order 
of dimes, make one unit of ^he order of dollars. 

So in numeration, ten units of the order of units, make 
0916 ten ; ten units of the order of tens, make one unit of 
the order of hundreds ; ten hundreds make one unit of 
the order oi thousands ; ten thousands make one of the or* 
der of tens of thousands ; ten tens of thousands, make one 
of the order of hundreds of thousands ; ten hundreds of 
thousands, make one of the order of milUons, dec. 

Wherever there are nine units of any order, if there is 
another added, the number becomes one unit of the next 
higher order. 

If we had nine cents, and should add another, instead of 

What two ways of leading numben are theie ? Give an example. How 
many units of one order make one miit of a higher order 7 If one unit ia 
added to nine imits of any order, what do they become 7 
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calling the amount ten cents, we could call it one dime ; 
and so when ten units are added together, we can call 
them one unit of the order of tens, instead often lini^of the 
unit order ; and when we have ten units of the order of 
tens, we can call them one unit of the order of hundreds, 

EXEHCISES. 

If nine cents have one more added, in what order do 
they become a unit ? 

If nine dimes have another added, in what order do 
they become a unit ? 

Ten units of the order of dollars, make one unit of wbaf 
order? 

Ten tens, make one unit of what order ? 

Ten units, make one unit of what order ? 

Ten hundreds make one unit of what order? 

The following are the names of the orders. 

First order. Units. 

Second order, Tens. 

Third order, Hundreds. 

Fourth order, Thousands. 

Fiflh order. Tens of thousands. 

Sixth order. Hundreds of thousands. 

Seventh order, Millions. 

Eighth order. Tens of millions. 

Ninth order. Hundreds of millions. 

. Tenth order. Billions. 

Eleventh order. Tens of billions. 

Twelflh d(der. Hundreds of billions. 

Thirteenth order. Trillions. 

Fouiteenth order, Tens of trillions. 

Fifleenth order. Hundreds of Trillions. 

Sixteenth order. Quadrillions. 

Seventeenth order. Tens of Quadrillions. 

Eighteenth order. Hundreds of Quadrillions. 

Nineteenth order, Quintillions. 

Twentieth order. Tens of Quintitlions. 

What are the names of the orden 7 If a figuie 2 stands in the Jbrwl 
order, what nvimlber does it express ? What number does it express, if it 
stands in the/oureA order? In the seoond order 7 In the /{^ order? la 
€bA$UEA7 9efmA7 eighk? 
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Twenty-first order> Huadreds of Qnintillionfl. 
Twenty-second order, Sextillions. 
Sextillions are as high as there is ordinarily any need 
of writing or reading. 

In all the above orders, " Ten units of one order^ make 
one unit of the next higher order. 
Let the pupil write the following 

Exercises. 



1. FivB units. 

2. Three tens; two units. 

3. Thirty-two. 

.4. Three and ten, or thirteen, 

5. Four and ten. 

6. Four tens, or ybrfy. 

7. Six and ten. 

8. Sit tens. 

9. Sixteen. 

10. Sixty. 

11. One hundred and sixteen. 

12. One hundred, one ten, and six. 

13. One hundred and sixty. 

14. One hundred, and six tens. 

15. Two hundred, two tens. 

16. Two hundred and twenty. 

17. Two hundred and thirty. 

18. Two tens and two units. 

19. Twenty-two. 

20. Two hundreds and two units. 



21. Five tens and two units. 

22. Five hundreds. 

23. Five tens. 

24. Fifty. 

25. Five hundred, and five units. 

26. Five and ten. 

27. Fifteen. 

28. Fifty-seven. 

29. Four hundreds, six tens. 

30. Four hundred and sixteen. 

31. Four hundreds, one ten, and six. 

32. Four hundred, and six. 

33. Two hundred and sixty-six. 

34. Three hundred, ten, and one. 

35. Three hundred and eleven. 

36. Three hundred, ten, and two. 

37. Three hundred and twelve. 

38. Four hundred and one. 

39. One hundred and forty-two. 

40. Two hundreds, two tens. 



Let the pupil write the following 

Exercises. 

1. One unit of the fourth order. What number is it? 
Which orders have ciphers in them ? 

2. Two units of the fourth order ; one unit of the sec- 
ond order, and one unit of the first order. What number 
is it ? • What order has a cipher in it ? 

3. Two thousands ; one hundred ; five tens ; six units. 

4. Twenty-one hundreds ; five tens ; six units. 

Is there any difference between the two last numbers ? 

5. Three thousands, four hundreds, six tens and three 
units. 

6. Thirty-four hundred, and sixty-three. 

Is there any difference in the two last numbers t 

7. Three thousands and three units. 
Which orders have ciphers placed in them? 
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8. Three ^usands, six hundreds. 
Which orders have ciphers placed in them ? 

9. Thirty-six hundred. 

What two ways of reading this last number 1 

10. Twenty thousand. 

11. Two tens of thousands. 

Is there any difference between these two last num- 
bers? 

12. Twenty-four thousand. 

What two ways of reading this last number ? 

13. One hundred thousand, two tens of thousands, five 
thousands, six hundreds, four tens, and three units. 

14. . One hundred and twenty -five thousand, six hun- 
dred and forty-three. 

Is there any difference between these two last num- 
bers? 

15. Two tens of thousands, one thousand, four hun. 
dreds, six tens, five units. 

What two ways of reading this number? 

16. Four hundred and sixty-two thousand, five hundred 
and six. 

What two ways of reading this last ? 

17. Forty-four thousand, four hundred and forty-four. 
What two ways of reading this last ? 

18. Four hundreds of thousands, five thousands, six 
hundreds, two tens, five units. 

What two ways of reading this last number ? 

19. Two hundred thousand, two thousand, two units. 
What orders have ciphers placed in them 7 

20. Twenty thousand, and two units. 

21 . Two hundred and six thousands, four hundred and 
six. 

22. Sixty-four thousand and three. 

23. Sixteen thousand. 

24. Fourteen thousand and seven. 

25. Five tens of thousands, and six units. 

26. Two hundreds of thousands, two hundreds, two 
imits. 

27. Two hundred and sixty-four thousand, and six. 

28. Four thousand, and five units. 

29. One hundred thousand, and three. 
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30. Sixteen thousand, six hundred and six. 

31. Twenty-four thousand and three. 

In order to read and write large numbers more conve* 
niently, they are divided intopertoda of tAree.figures each, 
by means of commas, thus : 

876,469,764,256,622,895,946,852. 

The first right hand period is called the unit period ; and 
contains the orders called units, tens, and hundreds. 

The second period j is called the thousand period ; and 
contains the orders called thousands, tens of thousands, and 
hundreds of thousands. 

The third period is called the million period, and con- 
tains the orders called millions, tens of millions, and Aun- 
dreds of millions. 

The fourth period is called the billion period ; and con- 
tains the orders called billions, tens of billions, and Aun- 
dreds of billions. 

The ffth period is called the trillion period ; and con- 
tains the orders called trillions, tens of trillions, and Atm. 
dreds of trillions. 

The sixth period is called the quadrillion period ; and 
contains the orders called quadrillions, tens of quadrillions, 
and hundreds of quddriUions. 

The seventh period is called the quintiUion period ; and 
contains the orders called quintillions, tens of quintiUions, 
and hundreds oj quintillions. 

The eighth period is the sextiUion. 

The following are the periods which must be learned 
in succession, beginning with the highest, as well as with 
the lowest; thus, 
First Period, Unit. 
Second Period, Thousand. 
Third Period, Million. 
Fourth Period, Billion. 
Fifth Period, Trillion. 
Sixth Period, Quadrillion. 
Seventh Period, QuintUlion. 
Eighth Period, SextUlion. 



Eighth Period, SextUUon. 
Seventh Period, QuintiUion. 
Sixth Period, Quadrillion. 
Fifth Period, Trillion. 
Fourth Period, Billion. 
Third Period, Million. 
Second Period, Thousand. 
First period, Unit, 



What are the names oiiiLe eight periodsy and what orders does each pe- 
riod contain ? Repeat the periods beginnmg at the lowest or unit penod. 
Repeat them beginning at the highest. Read the above number in the 
two different ways. 5 
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What is the jfinU period! the thiidl the fifth ? the 
second? the fourth? the seventh? the sixth? the 
eiffhth? 

The pupil Boay write the names over the periods until 
acottstomed to reading then^ ; thns» 

Tril. Bil.. Mil. Thous. Units. 
32 427 983 254 693 

The above may be read in the following manner : 

The first left hand period is read, 3 tens of trillions ; 2 
units of trillions ; or thirty 4wo trillions. 

The next period is read, 4 hundreds of billions ; 2 tens 
of billions; 7 units of billions ; or four hundred and tweU' 
ty seven billions. 

The next period is read, 9 hundreds of millions ; 8 tens 
of millions ; 3 units of millions ; or nme hundred and eigh* 
ty -three mttlions. 

The next period is read, 2 hundreds of thousands ; 5 
tens of thousands ; 4 units of thousands ; or two hundred 
andjiftyfour thousand. 

The next period is read, 6 hundreds ; 9 tens ; 3 units ; 
or six hundred and ninety-three. 

The following is a number in which several orders are 
omitted, having ciphers in place of numbers. 

Quin. Quad. Tril. Bil. Mil. ' Th. U. 
33 067 004 803 064 000 400 

Let the pupil first tell vrhai periods and what orders are 
omitted, having ciphers instead of numbers. 

The above number may be read thus : 

Begin at? the left and read ; 3 tens of quintillions, and 
3 units of quintillions ; or thirty-three quinttlUons. 

The next period is, no hundreds of quadrillions ; 6 tens 
of quadrillions ; and seven units of quadrillions ; or sixty* 
seven quadrillions. 

The next period is^ no hundreds of trillions ; no tene of 
trillions ; 4 units of trillions ; or four trUUons, 

The next period is, 8 hundreds of billions; no tens of 
billions ; 3 units of billions ; or eight hundred and three 
hiUions. 

The next period is, no hundreds of millions; Gteneof 
mOJUoBs ; 4 units of millions ; or sixtyfovr miUians* 
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The next period, as it has *o himdredi, tens, or units 
of thonuandsy may be omitted entiTelyy toAen reading. 

The next period is, 4 hundreds ; no tens ; no units ; or 
four hundred. 

The best and most common way of reading, is that in 
the Ualicsj and then all together, it reads thus : 

Thirty-three quintillion; sixty seven quadrillion; four, 
trillion ; eight hundred and three billion ; sixty-four mil- 
lion ; four hundred. 

Let the pupil read the following sum in both ways : 

Quin. Quad. Tril. Bil. Mil, Th. Un. 
607 300 000 763 490 068 002 



RULE lea READING WHOLE NUMBERS. 

Point off into periods of three figures eaehy banning ai 
theright. Read each period as If it stood alame^ and tketi 
add the name of the period. 

Note. — When a period or order is omitted, it is not ne- 
cessary to mention it at all. 

Before reading, let the pupil tell what periods and or* 
ders are omitted, and represented by piphers. 

Iiet the pupil point off, and read the following figures : 

1 

111 

100 

101 
1011 
2002 
3041 

201 
2010 
3004] 



2 


31 


304 


24 


40 


600 


136 


400 


611 


3024 


4040 


693 


2002 


6000 


4004 


46900 


40640 


103006 


60021 


600003 


1063007 


62003 


100014 


103964 


6040064 


600436 


140001 


46923 


64003 


400006 



300046 


200200900 


300005 


2030003000 


1200437 


311001300 


1200039 


60009090 


4960004 


100100001 


1430096 


2071113603 


6000007 


1000673 


86004369 


101700013 


20064000 


600040006 


400400400 


300010000 



Bead tbe abovB nnmben in the two diffennt ways. What ia tlie ntis 
lor leading whole nnmben ? In tfie above aumben what jutMa and 
ordeia are omitted 7 
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227084293 

200004900 

3690200000 

30006340200 

602030004296 

40000643209437 

237600096430060000 



9623000063 

10043259054 

43600078609 

459643723007 

612942004000040367 

3907650060042300000 
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It is necessary for the pupil to understand, that the 
French and English arithmeticians use different methods 
of numeration. 

The English have their periods contain six orders, and 
the French only three. 

This makes no difference till we come to hundreds of 
mUUons, After that, it^ makes a great difference, as will 
be seen by the following comparison. 

It must be noticed, that the same figures are used in 
both. 

English Method. 

Trillions. Billions. Millions. Units. 
579364, 028635, 419763, 215468. 

FiuBNCH Method. 

Sext. Quin. Qua. Trill. Bill. Mill. Th. Units. 
579, 364, 028, 635, 419, 763, 215, 468. 

From the above it can be seen, that all the orders above 
hundreds of millions^ in both^ methods, give the same namey 
to a very different value. 

Thus, the orders of thousands of millions, tens of thou- 
sands of millions J and hundreds of thousands of millions, in 
the English method, would be read as billions, tens of Ml- 
lions, and hundreds of billions, in the French method. 

Billions, tens of billions, and hundreds of billions, in the 
English method, are equivalent to trillions, tens of tril- 
lions, and hundreds of trillions, in the French method. 



What is the difference between the English and French method of 
nomenitine ? Where does it make a difference, and where does it not ? 
How would a biUian, in the English method, be read in the French? 
How would <jne hundred bUUon, in the English method, be read in the 
FWch ? How would one bHUon, in the French method, be read in the 
English T 
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Five triBiony in the French method, would be read five 
hillion, in the English ; and five trilUony in the English 
method, would be' read five quadrUUon in the FVenoh* 

The French method is adopted in this work, beeause 
it is both the most convenient, and the most common. 
But the pupil needs to understand the difference be- 
tween the two modes, and the tether should make the 
class point off and read numbers by both. 

Point off and read the following numbers, first by the 
French, and then by the English method. 

765482176500431 

9870000654321765482 

32698000000040000360093 

436789643645964379629364 

In order to write numbers correctly, the pupil must 
learn thoroughly, the succession of the periods beginning 
at the left. Thus, SextUliony QuintiUiany Quadrilliony 
TrUliany Billion^ Thousand and Unit. 



Rule for Writing Whole Numbers. 

Begin with the highest periody and write first the hundreds, 
then the tens, and then the units of that period. Proceed thua, 
until aU the periods are written. Place a comma between each 
period. If any period or order is omitted, place ethers tn Us 
place. 

Note. — Ciphers prefixed to a whole numhery have no 
effect upon the value. A number, therefore, should never 
foe^^begun with a cipher. 

Exercises. 

Write two thousands and two. What orders are omit- 
ted? 

Write two millions, two thousands, and four. What or- 
ders are omitted ? 

I III ■. ■■ ■-- I II .1 ■ .1 I I «a. I , I 

How would six hundred bUHon in the Franch method, be read in 
the English ? Which method is adopted in this woik ? What is the 
succession of the periods beginning at the left ? What is th«nil« for 
writhig whole munbani 7 Why should not any whole number, begja with 
a cipher 1 * 

5* 
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Write three hundred and twenty.four. What period 
and orders in this number ? 

Write two hundred thousands and fcrur. What orders 
are omitted in this last number ? 

Write two millions and six? Wh9X period omitted? 
what orders omitted ? 

Write six millions ; two hundred and three* Which 
period and what orders are omitted? 

Write twenty.four millions; three hundred. Which 
period and what orders are omitted ? 

Write the following sums, and mention the periods and 
orders which are omitted. 

Exercises. 

1. One billion ; twenty-four millions ; three thousands 
and three. 

2. Four hundred and sixty-nine billions; forty^four 
thousands ; and seventeen. 

3. Fifty billions ; three hundred millions ; four hun- 
dred and fifly thousands ; and nineteen. 

4. Fifly billions, and seven. 

5. Four hundred and thirteen millions, and two thou- 
sand. 

6. Nineteen billions, and one million. 

7. Six trillions ; nine thousands, and ten. 

8. Seven trillions ; nineteen billions ; ten thousands, 
and four hundred. 

9. Four hundred and nine trillions : sixteen millions ; 
eleven thousands and forty. ^ 

10. Fifteen billions ; two hundred and four millions ; 
six thousands, and twenty-one. 

11. Sixty-four millions ; four hundred thousands ; three 
hundreds. 

12. Sixteen millions ; five hundred thousands, and six. 

13. Three trillions ; fourteen millions ; seven thou- 
sands. 

14. Two hundred and sixteen millions. 

15. Two billions ; sixteen millions, and sixteen. 

16. Three hundred and six trillions ; four thousands^ 
and six. 

17. Two quintinions ; six quadrillions and five. 
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18» Three handred and aixty.foar thoiuands* 

19. Three millions and six. 

20. Fourteen trillions ; three hundreds. 

21. Sixteen trillions ; four millions ; two hundred and 
four thousands ; seven hundred and one. 

22. Three sextillions ; one hundred quadrillions ; four- 
teen trillions ; two hundred and sixty billions ; four hundred 

• millions ; sixteen thousands ; four hundred and one. 

23. Five millions ; two hundred thousands, and sixty- 
two. 

24. Two hundred and five millions, and seventy-four. 

25. Two hundred and six billions ; four millions, and 
six thousands. 

26. Two hundred sextillions ; four hundred millions ; 
three hundred and four thousands ; two hundred and six. 

27. Fifteen quintillions ; six quadrillions ; one hundred 
trillions ; forty-four billions ; two millions, and forty-nine. 

28. Fifly quadrillions ; six hundred trillions ; forty-three 
millions ; two thousands four hundred and six. 

29. Two hundred and six trillions ; forty. three billions ; 
four hundred and nine millions ; sixty-four thousands ; four 
hundred and ninety^.six. 

30. One hundred and four billions ; six millions ; forty- 
nine thousands ; four hundred and ninety-six. 

31. Thirteen millions ; four hundred thouisands ; six hun- 
dred and forty-nine. 

32. Six sextillions ; five quintillions ; four quadriUions ; 
three trillions ; two billions ; and one million. 



NUMERATION OF VULGAR FRACTIONS. 

The figures used in numeration are of two kinds,—- 
Figures for a number of whoU thingSy and figures for a 
number of parts of things. 

A unit is a teJiale thing^ of any kind. 



How msasr kinds of fiji^res are used in numeration 7 What aie they ? 
What are units and fmctions ? WhaT distinctbn is made between units 
and firactioiui on page 38 ? 



M Asmocuic* 8BOom> past. 

KfracHnn is a fart ot one iking; or a |Mtrt of se»erai 
things, 

Finnires may therefore be diTided into fraUhnal and 
Milt figures. 

The following is the mode of showing when the num. 
bers represented are several whole things, and when they 
are several parte of things. 

When there are two whole things, their number is ex- 
pressed thus, (2). This is called a unit figure. 

But if a whole thing is divided into three parts^ and we 
wish to express ivoo of these, by figures, we write one 
figure, to show into how many parts the whole thing is di- 
vided, and then above it, write the number of parts we 
wish to express ; thus, (f )• 

Xhis is called a fractional figure. The lower figure 
• shows into how many parts the whole thing is divided, 
and the upper figure shows how many of these parts are 
expressed. 

In f , into how many parts is the whole thing divided, 
and how many of these parts are expressed ? 

In f , into how many parts is the whole thing divided, 
and how many parts are expressed ? 

In I? Inf? In J? In ft Iut^j? InA- 

Fractional figures show into how many parts one whole 
thing is divided, and how many of these parts are expres- 
sed. Besides this, they can show what part ig. taken from 
several whole things. Thus f shows that one thing is di 
vided into /our parte, and three of them are taken; or that 
three whole things^ have a fourth taken from each of them. 
For, three fourths of one whole things is the same quantity 
as one fourth of three whole things. 

If you have three apples, and take one fourth out of 
each, how much will you have, and how will you express 
it in figures ? If you divide one apple into /our parts, and 
take three of these parts, how do you express the quantity 
taken? 

If you have two apples, and take one sixth from each, 

When two whtie thingB aieezpieMed, what figoie ii med ? If a thing 
is divided into three parts, how do you express ttoacrf* those parts ? 
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how much will you have, and how will you ezpreBS it in 
figures ? 

If yon divide an apple into six parts, and take two of 
these parts, how much will you have, and how will you 
express it in figures ? 

If an apple is divided into eight parts, and you take 
three of them, how much will you have, and how will you 
express it in figures ? 

If the fraction is considered as showing how many parts 
are taken from one unit, then the lower figure shows into 
how many parts a unit is divided, and the upper figure 
shows how many of these parts are taken. But if the frac- 
tion is considered as showing what part is taken out of 
several units, then the upper figure shows the number of 
units, and the lower figure shows what part is taken from 
each. 

Thus the fraction f may be considered as expressing, 
tioo sixths of one thing, or as one sixth of tioo things. 

•^ is either one twelfth of three things, or three twelfths 
of one thing. 

A is either four fifths of one thing, or one fifth of four 
things. 

I either shows that one ninth is taken out of two things ; 
or that two ninths are taken out of one thing. 

If ^ is considered as showing how many parts are taken 
out of one thing it is /our sevenths of one unit. If it is con- 
sidered as showing what part is taken out of several 
things, fit is one seventh of four units. 

If f shows how many parts are taken out of one thing, it 
is two thirds^of one thing. If it shows what part is taken 
out of several things, it is one third of two things. 

If \ is considered as showing how many parts are taken 
out of one unit, what does the 8 show, and what does the 
7 show ? 

If it is considered as expressing what part is taken out 
of several units, what does the 7 show, and what does the 8 
show ? 

If I is considered as expressing how many parts are ta- 

If a fraction shows how many parts are taken from one unit, what doet 
the upper figure and what does the lower figure show ? Give an examine. 
If a fraction shows what part is taken from Moera2 units, what does the up- 
per and what does the lower figure show ? 
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ken out of tme unU, what does the 6 sbowy and y^hnX ddet 
the 4 show 7 If it is considered as expressing tifhai part 
is taken out of several uniiSy what does the 4 sbow, and 
what does the 6 show ? 

Whenever the numerator is larger than the denminaiarf 
the fraction is called an improper fraction, and always is to 
be considered as expressing what part is taken out of seve* 
ral units. 

Which of the following are improper fractions? 

tJTV#yy»4t- 



BULB FOB BEADIHG VULOAB INACTIONS. 

Read the number of parts expressed by the numerator^ and, 
then the size qf the parts easpressed by the denominator ; oi* 

Read the part expressed by the denominator^ and then the 
number of units, expressed by the numerator J* 

Read the following fractions in both ways, thus : | is 
either three fourths of one thing, or one fourth of three 
things, 

j is either three J^hs of one, or onejifth ot three. 

5* * * f H A A ft- 
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Write the number of parts into which a unit is divided, and 
draw a line above it, Cher it write the number qf parts which 
are to be esmressed; or* 

Write me whole numbers which have a certain part taken 
from them, and draw a line under.^ Beneath it write the fifrure 
which expresses the part which is to he taken out of each of the 
units above/* 

* The pnpila should give an example, when reciting these roles, to show 
that they understand them. 

What is an improper fraction, and what does it express ? What are the 
rules for reading TiugBr fractions? What are the nuee for writing vulgar 
fractions ? 
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Let the pupil write the following 

EXERCISES. 

If a man divided an apple into eight parts, and gave 
away jive of these parts, how do you express the quantity 
he gave away, and the quantity he kept ? 

If a man had three apples^ and cut out a fourth part of 
each, and gave it away, how do you exfMress what he gave 
away ? 

If a man had twelve oranges, and one sixths of each 
was decayed, how do you express the quantity of decayed 
oranges he had ? 

If a man had five casks of wine, and a Iwelfth part leak- 
ed out of each, how do you express what he lost ? 



DECIMAL NUMERATION. 

There is another mode of writing fractions, in which 
the numerator only is written. The denominator, although 
not written, is always understood to be 1, and a certain 
number of ciphers. 

These fractions are called Decimals. 

Thus in writing decimals, if we are to express <nM) f^n^, 
instead of writing it thus, •^, the numerator only is written, 
and a comma, called a separatrix, is placed before it, 
thus ,2. 

The following is the rule, by which it is known what is 
the denominaior. 

The denominator of a decimal is always one, and ns many 
ciphers as there are figures in the numerator y or decimal* 

What is the denominator of this 'decimal, ,2 ? 

Ans. 1 and one cipher. 

How many ciphers in the denominators of these ded- 
mate, ,34. ,600. ,3246* ,56945. ,3684. ? 

If the decimal has one figure, it expresses tenths. Thus 
,2 is two tenths. 

If it has ^100 figures, it expresses hundredths. Thus ,02 
is two hundredths. 

How do decimal fhustions differ from vulgar 7 What is the mk lor 
oertaining the dsnominatorof a decimal? 
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tfit has three figures, it expresses thousandths. Thus 
yOOS is two ihousandlhs. 

If it has your figures, it expresses tetvOis of thousandths. 
Thus ,0002 is two tenths of thousandths ^ 

If it has ^oe figures, it expresses hundredths of thou* 
sand£hs. Thus ,00002 is two hundredths of thoustmdths. 

What does this decimal express, ,3 ? 

Ans. Three tenths. 

What does this decimal express, ^30 ? 

Ans. Thirty hundredths. 

What does this decimal express, ,003 ? 

Ans. Three thousandths. 

What does this decimal express, ,0003 ? 

Aqs. Three tenths of thousandths. 

What does this decimal express, ,5 ? Ans. 5 tenths. 

What does this decimal express;, ,15 7 Ans. FiAeen 
hundredths. 

What does this decimal express, ,110 1 

What does this decimal express, ,2000 ? 

What does this decimal express, 00002 ? 

Ans. Two hundredths of thousandths, 

A decimal must always have the number oi figures in 
the numerator, equal to the number of ciphers in the de- 
nominator ; therefore it is necessary to learn how many 
ciphers there are in each kind of denominator. 

If the decimal is tenths^ there is one cipher in the de- 
nominator ; if hundredths, there are two ciphers ; if tAou- 
sandtJis, there are three ciphers ; if tenths of thousandths, 
there are four ciphers ; if hundredths of thousandths, there 
are five ciphers, <Sz;c. 

Of course in writing decimals, if tenths are to be ex- 
pressed, there must be only one figure in the numerator^ or 
decimal ; if hundredths, there must be two figures ; if 
thousandths, there must be three figures ; if tenths of thou* 
sandths, there must be /our figures; if hundredths ofthou*^ 
sandihs, there must be five figures, 6lc, 

EXEBCISES. 

If you are to write two tenths, how many figures must 
What must tlie number of figures in the numentor equal ? 
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there be in the numeri^tor or decimal, and how^i^oity ci- 
phers .are understood to be in the denominator t Write 
two tenths. (,2.) 

If you are to write two hundredths^ how many ciphers 
are understood to be in the denominator, and how many 
figures must there be in the numerator ? 

Write, tvx) hundredths. 

In writing this last, the pupil must first write the 2, and 
then as there must be as many figures in the numerator, 
as there are ciphers in the denominator, a cipher is placed 
before the 2, and then the separatrix is prefixed thus, ,02. 

If the cipher were placed after the 2, how would it read ? 

Ans. Tioeniy hundredths, instead of two hundredths. 

If the cipher were not placed before the 2, how would 
it read ? Ans. Two tenths. 

If another cipher is placed before the ,02 thus, ,002 
how does it read ? ^ 

What does the denominator expre?s, when there are 
three figures in the decimal. Ans. Thousandths. 

What does it express when there are /our figures in the 
decimal? 

Let the pupil write the following>* 

1. Two tenths* Two tens, 

2. Two hundredths. Two hundreds. 

3. Two thousandths. Two thousands. 

4. Two tenths of thousandths. Two tens of thousands. 

5. Two hundredths of thousandths. Two hundreds of 
thousands. 

%. Five tenths. Five tens. 

7. Fifteen hundredths. Fifleen hundreds. 

8. Fifleen thousandths. Fifleen thousands. 

9. Fifteen tenths of thousandths. Fifleen tens of thou- 
sands. 

10. Yi^eenhundredths of thousandths, fifteen hundr^ 
of thousands. 

11. One tenih. One ten. 

12. "EAeseu hundredths. "EXeyea hundreds. 

13. One hundred and fifleen thousandths. One hun* 
dred and MiQen thousands. 

* Th6 eurcisM in uMe muMbtrs an «dded, that pnpib mxf noiioi the 
differance. 

6 
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14. Five tenths. Five tens. 

15. Fifly-five hundredths. Fifly-fiye hundreds. 

16. Five hundred thoiuaneUhs. YiyehundTedthausands. 

17. Five hundred and five tJuntsandths. Five hundred 
and five thousands. 

18. Fifteen thousandths. Fifteen thousands. 

19. Fiye thousandths. Viye i^umsands. 

20. Two hundred thousandths. Two hundred thousands. 

21. Twenty-nine thousandths. Twenty. nine thousands. 

22. Five hindredths. Five hundreds. 

23. Forty hundredths. Forty hundreds or four <Aou- 
sands. 

24. Nine tentA^ of thousojodths. 

25. Nineteen <6njf^q^tAati«ani2^A«. 

26. Nine hundred fen^^ of thousandths. 

27. Two thousand ^en<A« of thousandths. 

28. Two thousand andtwotenf^of tAou^afuZ^. 

29. Three thousand three hxkndTed tenths of thxmsandJths. 

30. Thirty-two hundred tenths of thousandths. 

3 1 . Six tenths of thousandths. 

32. Four hundredths of thousandths. 

33. Fourteen hundredths of thousandths. 

34. Four hundred hundredths of thousandths. 

35. Two thousand and six hundredths of thousandths. 

36. Sixty.four thousand hundredths of thousandths. 

37. Sixteen thousand and four hundredths of thousandths, 

38. Four thousand and nine hundredths of thousandths, 

39. Six hundredths of thousandths. 

40. Five thousand and four hundredths of thousandths. 

41. Sixty-five thousand hundredths of thousandths. 

42. Nine hundred and one hundredths of thousandths. 

43. Twenty-nine hundred hundredths <f thousandths. 

44. Twelve tentJis of thousandths. 

45. Fifteen Aumfre^^. 

46. Sixiy-fouT thothandths. 

47. Nine hundred and one tenths of thousandths. 

Decimals can be read in two difierent ways. 
Thus, ,21 can be read, either as two tenths, and one Atin- 
dredth ; or as twenty-one hundredths. 
This can best be illustrated, by the coin of the United 
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States. Thus, 2 dimes, 1 cent, can be read, either as 
ttoenty'One centSj or as ttDO dimes and one cent. 

Thus again, 1 dollar, 3 dimes, and 2 cents, can be call- 
ed, either 132 cents ; or 13 dimes, 2 cents ; or 1 dollar, 
3 dimes, and 2 cents. 

In like manner, decimals may be read in different ways. 
Thus, 234 can be read either as 234 thousandths ; or 2 
tenths, 3 hundredths, and 4 thousandths ; or 23 bun- 
dredths, and 4 thousandths ; or 2 tenths, and 34 thou- 
sandths. 

Note. Let the teacher illustrate the above with coin. 

EXEBCI8E6. \ 

Write two tenths. 

Write twenty hundredths. 

,2 is how many hundredths 7 

Ans. There are ten times as many hundredths as there 
are tej^hs in a thing. Therefore ,2 is ten times as many 
hundredths^ or 20. 

Is there any difference in the valve of ,2 and ,20 ? What 
is the difference between them ? 

Ans. The ,20 has ten times more pieces^ and each piece 
is ten times smaller than the ,2 ; but there is no difference 
in the value. 

,3 is how many hundredths? ,4 is how many bun- 
dredths ? 

,80 is how many tenths ? ,40 is how many tenths ? 

Write two tenths, and four huoldredths. In this sum 
how many hundredths ? 

Write thirty-four hundredths. In this sum how many 
tenths? 

Write 2 tenths, 6 hundredths, or twerUy-six hundredths. 

Write 4 tenths, 9 hundredths, and read it both ways. 

Write 6 tenths, 7 hundredths, 5 thousandths, or six hun- 
dred and seventy-Jive thousandths. 

Write 6 tenths, 4 hundredths, and 5 thousandths. 

Write nine tenths, six hundredths, and six thousandths, 
and read them both ways. 

Write seven tenths, six hundredths, five thousandths, 
and nine tenths of thousandths, and read them both ways. 

Write nine tenths, no hundredths, six thousandths, no 
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tenths of thousandths, and five hundredths of thousandths, 
and read it both ways. 

Write six tenths^ no hundredths, no thousandths, and 
five tenths of thousandths, and read it both ways. 

Write six thousand four hundred and thirty-six, tenths of 
tbousandthf^ and tell how many tenths, hhndredths, and 
thousandths there are. 

Write four hundred and seventy.nine thousandths^ and 
tell how many tenths, and hundredths there are. 

Write five hundred and six thousandths^ and tell how 
many tenths there are. 

Write five hundred and ninety-six hundredths of thoU' 
sandihs, and read it both ways. 

From the above it appears, that in decimals, the order 
next to the separatrix is tenths ; the second order from the 
separatrix is hundredths ; the third order is thousandths ; 
i};^ fourth order is tenths of thousandths ; the fifth order is 
hundredths of thousandths, dz;c. 

Decimals are often written with whole numbers. Thus, 
2,5. 36,340. 

Whole numbers and decimals together, are called miX' 
«d decimals. When decimals are written without whole 
numbers, they are called ^re decimals. 

Write twenty-four whole numbers, and twenty-four 
hundredths. Two hundred whole numbers, and five 
tenths* 



Rule for seadino decimals. 

Read the numerator^ as if it were whole numbers^ and 
then add the name of the denominator ; or, Head the number 
of each separate order, and follow it with the name of the 
order in which it stands. 

Read the following decimals both ways. 

,11. ,020. ,5005. ,32568. ,0505 ,521. ,43002. 



Ia deeimali what u the fint order, at the right of the separatrix ? What 
la the tecond order? What ia the fourth order? What is the third? 
The fifUi ? What are mixed and pure decimals ? What are the nilea fgr 
readiog decimal* ? Give examples of both methods. 
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24,690. 6,40043. 6,4000. 69,964. 86,0092. 2,002. 
16,00020. 

Id writing decimals from the dictation of the teacher, 
the papil needs to understand the two meihoda very clearly. 

Thus for example, he may have this decimal, ,00205, 
dictated in two ways, viz. : 205 hundredths of thouaandtha^ 
or 2 thousandths, and 5 hundredths of thousandths. 

In the first mode of dictation, he must write the 205 as 
if it, were whole numbers, and then prefix ciphers to 
make the figures of the numerator equal to the ciphers of 
the denominator. 

In the second mode of dictation, he mast put a cipher 
in each order which is not mentioned ; viz. : in the onlers 
tenths, hundredths, and tenths of thousandths, and a 2 
in the order of thousandths, and a 5 in the order of hun- 
dredths of thousandths. 

Let the pupil write the following in both methods of dic- 
tation. 

8 hundredths, 6 tenths of thousandths ; or 806 tenths 
of thousandths. 

2 tenths, 4 tenths of thousandths ; or 2004 tenths of 
thousandths. 

2 thousandths, 5 tenths of thousandths ; or 25 tenths of 
thousandths. 

3 hundredths, 6 thousandths, 5 tenths of thousandths ; 
or 365 tenths of thousandths. 



KULE FOR WSITINO DECIMALS. 

Write the numerator as if it were whole nunibers, and 
then prefix a separatrix. If the figures of the decimal do 
not equal in number the ciphers of the denominator, prefix 
ciphers to make them equal, before placing the separatrix ; or. 

Write each order separately, placing ciphers in the orders 
omitted. 

Write the following : 

1. Two hundred and ten thousandths* 



What are the roles for 'writing decimals ? Give examples of both me- 
thods. 

6» 
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2. Two tenths, five thousandths, six tenths of thoo« 
sandths. Here the order of hundredths is omitted, and 
has a cipher put in it. 

3. Two hundred and four hundredths of thotisandUis. 

4. Two thousandths ; four hundredths of thousandths. 
What orders are omitted T 

5. Sixteen tenths of thousandths, 

6. One thousandth, six tenths of thousandths. What 
orders are omitted ? 

7. Four hundred and five thousandths. What orders 
are omitted? 

8. Four tenths, five thousandths. What orders are 
omitted ? 

9. Three hundred and sixty-five tenths of thousandths. 
What order has a cipher placed in it ? 

10. Four hundredths, five tenths of thousandths. What 
orders are omitted ? 

11. Twenty-six thousand, nine hundred and forty-six 
hundredths of thousandths, 

12. Two tenths, six hundredths, nine thousandths, four 
tenths of thousandths, six hundredths of thousandths. 

In mixed decimals, it will be seen, that the orders are 
reckoned from the separatrix, both ways. 

Thus in 98423,46795, i\ke first order at the r^U of the 
separatrix is tenths^ and the^r^^ order at the left is units. 

What is the second order at the right, and the second or- 
der at the lefl of the separatrix ? 

What is the third order at the right, and at the left of 
the separatrix ? 

What is ihe fourth order at the right, and at the left of 
the separatrix f 

What is the^^ order at the right, and at the left of the 
separatrix ? 

If you have the decimal ,2, and place a cipher at the 
rights thus ,20, what does it become ? Is the wilue alter- 
ed 1 How is it altered ? 

Ans. The parts are made ten times smaller^ and there 
are ten times more of them^ so that the vdue remains, the 
same. 

If you place a cipher at the left of ,2, thus, ,03, what 
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does it become t How much smaner is a hundredth than 
a tenth ? 

How much smaller does it make a decimal to pn^ a 
cipher to it ? 

If you put two ciphers at the right of ,2, what effect is 
produced ? If you put them at the left of it, what effect is 
produced ? 

The following principle i3 exhibited abore : 

CipMrs placed at the right of decimalSf change their 
names, but not their value. 

Ciphers placed at the left of decimals, diminish their va- 
Ive ten times for every cipher thus prefixed. 

Prefix a cipher to ,91 and read it. Annex a cipher to 
,91 and read it. 

Prefix a cipher to ,20 and read it. Annex a cipher to 
,20 and read it. 



Signs and Abbreviations used in Abithketic. 

The following signs are used instead of the words they 
represent. 

4- signifies plus or added to, 

— signifies minus or lessened by. 

X signifies mtdtiplied by. 

-T- signifies divided by. 

= signifies equals. 

E. signifies Eagles. 

$ signifies Dollars. 

d. sigQifies Dimes. 

cts. signifies cents. 

m. signifies miUs. 



ADDITION. 

Addition is uniting several numbers in one. 

What effect is produced by placing ciphen at the ti^rJa of decimal! ? 
What effect have ciphen when jplacea at the 2^ of decimals? Giyie ex- 
amples of the abbreviatioitt used in Arithmetic. What is addition ? 



r/^V.f.. -4 
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, There are four different processes of addition* 

The first is Simple Additionj in which ten units of one 
order make one unit of the next higher order. Thus, ten 
units make one of the order of tens ; ten tens make one 
of the order of hundreds ; ten hundreds make one of the 
order of thousands, ^c. 

The second is Decimcd Addition, in which decinudfraC' 
Hons are added to each other. Thus, ,5 ,50 ,505 are ad- 
ded together. 

The third is Compound Addition, in which other num. 
bers besides ten, make units of higher orders. Thus, 
four units of the order of farthings, make one unit of the 
order of pence. Twelve units of the order of pence, 
make one of the shilling order. Twenty of the shilling 
order, make one of the pound order, &c. 

The fourth is the Addition of Vulgar FrcuUions, in 
which vulgar fractions are added to each other. Thus \ 
f and I are added to each other. 



SIMPLE ADDITION. 

If 8 units are added to 9 units, how many are there 
of the order of tens 7 

Write the 8 under the 9, and draw a line under. Place 
the units of the answer, under the figures added, and set 
the 1 ten before them. 

If 13 apples are added to 25 apples, how many are 
there in the whole ? 

Write the units under units, and tens under tens. Add 
the units first, and place the answer under the unit co- 
lumn. Then add the tens in the same way. 

Add 12 cents to 5 cents. 
Add 13 apples to 14 apples. 
Add 14 dollars to 19 dollars. 
Add 5 and 2 and 12 together. 
Add 13 and 12 and 14 together. 

- - - ■ - , - ' - -' ■lull ^» 

I>erM»ib« tbe fimr kinds of additioii. 
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Let the pupil add small sums, which do not amount to 
ten of any order, till it can be done quickly, and with a 
full understanding of the process. 

In the next process let the coins be used to illustrate. 

If 25 cents be added to 16 cents, how many cents are 
there ? 

Let 2 dimes be laid on the table, and 5 cents placed 
at the right of them. Under the 2 dimes place 1 dime, 
and under the 5 cents place 6 cents. Let the pupil then 
add the 6 to the 5, and the answer will be 11 cents. 
Eleven cents are 1 dime and 1 cent. Let him leave 1 
cent under the column of cents, and substitute 1 dime for 
the 10 cents. Let him place this dime with the 1 dime, 
and add the 2, and his answer will be 4 difnes 1 cent. 
Ask how many cents in 4 dimes 1 cent, and the answer will 
be 41 cents. Thus his answer will be either 4 dimes 1 cent, 
or 41 cents. 

If the pupil thus sees the principle once illustrated, by 
a visible process, the method will be much more readily 
understood and remembered. Let the following sum also 
be done bj the coins. 

Add $1,36 to $2,97. 

Add $2. 6d. 8 cts. to 3$. 6d. 9 cts. ' 

Add 7 E. 2$. 5d. 6 cts. to 4 E. 8$. 6d. 4 cts. 

Add 5d. 6 cts. 7m. to 8d. 4 cts. 9m. 

Add 4 E. 0$. 6d. 5 cts. to 5 E. 0$. 4d. 6 cts. 

Let the teacher dictate such simple sums until the pro- 
cess of writing and adding is well understood, and can be 
done with rapidity and ctccuracy. 

Note to Teachers* 

It is very desirable that pupils should be required to 
wrUe their figures with accuracy and neatness, and learn 
to place them in strait lines, both perpendicular and hori- 
zontal. Also that they learn to add by calculation^ and 
not by counting, as young scholars are very apt to do* If 
a teacher will but be thorough^ at the commertcementj in 
these respects, much time and labor will be saved. 

Mary has 4 apples, James 5, and Henry 7, how many 
have all together ? 

One boy has 6 marbles, another 4, and another 9, how 
many have all together 1 
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A man gave 9 cents to one boy, 8 to another, and 11 
to another, how many did he give to all ? 

10 and 11 and 9 are how many ? 

12 and 7 and 4 are how many ? . 

4 and 5 and 7 are how many ? 

One man owns 6 horses, another 6, and another 9, how 
. many have they all ? 

In a school, 10 study history, 11 geography, and 15 
grammar, how many scholars in the whole ? 

One house has 10 windows, another 7, and another 12, 
how many are there in all ? 

James lent one boy 8 cents, another 6, and another 17, 
how many did he lend them all ? 

If a lady pays 7 dollars for a veil, 9 dollars for a dress, 
and 3 dollars for a necklace, what amount does she 
spend ? 

6 and 9 and 18 are how many ? 

10 and 5 and 7 are how many ? 

8 and ] 1 and 14 are how many ? 

Let the pupil be taught to add, using the signs. Thus 
the last sum. 8+11+14 = 33. 



' Rule for Simple Addition. 

Place units of the same order in the same column^ and 
draw a line under. Add each column separately, beginning 
at the right hand. Place the units of the amount, under the 
column to which they belongs and carry the tens to the next 
higher order. 

Add 2694 and 3259 and 6438. 

Placing units of the same order in the same column, 
they stand thus : 

2694 

3259 

6438 



12391 



What ii the role fi>r limple addition ? 
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Let the pupil at first learn to add in this manner. 8 
units added to 9, are 17, and 4 are 21 units, which is 1 of 
the unit order, to be written under that order, and 2 of the 
order of tens^ to be carried to that order. 2 tens carried 
to 3 tens, are 5, and 5 are 10, and 9 are 19 tens ; which 
is 9 of the order of tens, to be written under that order, 
and 1 of the order of hundreds^ to be carried to that order. 
Thus through all the orders. 

Add the following numbers, and let the pupil use the 
above method. 



22321 


(2) 
23432 


110331 


222311 


41332 


42212 


224212 


131232 


12123 


13124 


103123 


101221 


13220 


21101 


220320 


234031 


88996 


99869 


657986 


688795 


(5) 
275496 


(6) 
456789 


(7) 
369543 


(8) 
4976432 


8732 


654321 


695432 


4976432 


54976 


456789 


667897 


6325498 


843215 


654321 


432691 


5192346 


7621 


543219 


526387 


8763945 


49673 


345678 


489549 


763497 


1239713 


3111117 


3081399 


30998150 


(9) 
30648 


(10) 
30430 


(11) 
764325 


(12) 
29367 


46469 


25895 


70504 


29367 


74067 

1 


57644 


98469 


29367 


63396 


72919 


57157 


29367 


55275 


3647 


46946 


29367 


90534 


57246 


3284 


29367 


8953 
30142 




3AS 




247781 


WVIO 


176202 


104.104.R 


399474 




X wx i/%o 





What is the method of adding the fint expuoaple? 
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Exmisesfar placing figures in right perioda and orders. 

Let the pupil now learn to place units of the same order 
in the same column^ by the following examples. 

Let the teacher dictate the following. The puprls 
should be required previously to attempt writing them, 
while studying their lesson. 

1. 

One million, four hundred and sixty thousands, and 
two. 

Twenty.four millions, six hundred and one. 

Three hundried and sixty thousands, four hundred and 
six. 

Ninety-four millions, five hdndred and serenty-eight 
thousands, three hundred and forty-one. 

Six millions, seven thousands, and forty -three. 

2. 

Two hundred and six thousands, five hundred and forty- 
two. 

One million, one thousand, and one. 

Nine hundred and ninety millions, nine hundred and 
ninety.nine. 

Eighty-eight thousands, eight hundred and eighty- 
eight. 

Ninety-nine millions, seven hundred and sixty-five thou- 
sands. 

3. 

Two hundred and six millions, five thousands, four hun- 
dred and one. 

Fifly-six millions, four hundred thousands, five hundred 
and six. 

Three billions, ninety-nine thousands, and four. 

Five hundred millions, thirty thousands, four hundred 
and forty. 

Seven millions, six hundred and fifly-four thousands, 
three hundred and seventeen. 

4. 

Four millions, four hundred and thirty-two thousands, 
one hundred and seventy-six. 
Forty-nine thousands, and three. 



Nineteen millions, seTen hundred and sixty-five dioa- 
sands, nine hundred and eighty.foor. 

Five hundred and ninety-one. 

Seven hundred and sixty-three diousands, nine hundred 
and forty-three. 

Ninety-nine millions, nine thousands and ninety. 

5- 

Four hundred and four. ' 

Five millions, six hundred and forty-three thousands, 
two hundred and seventeen. # 

One million, and two. 

Nine thousands, and ninety.nine. 

Four millions, five hundred and seventy-six thousand 
three hundred and eighty-four. 

Forty-four millions, three hundred and twenty-one thou, 
sands, seven hundred and four. 

6. 

One hundred millions, one thousand, and ten. 

Nine billions, eight hundred thousands, nine hundred 
and forty. 

Four hundred and eighty-eight millions, nine hundreds, 
and five thousands. 

Eighty-eight millions, seven hundred and seventy-seven 
thousands, and nine. 

Nine hundred and ninety-nine. 

7. 

Ninety.nine millions, eight thousands, and four. 

Five hundred and eighty-seven millions, six hundred 
and forty-nine thousands. 

Twenty-eight thousands, eight hundred and ninety, 
nine. 

Four hundred thousands, eight hundred and seven. 

One billion, fifly-nine millions, four thousand and eighty- 
seven. 

8. 

Seven hundred millions, ninety-nine thousands, and 
seventy-nine. 
Fifly-five thousands, seven hundred and forfy-four. 
Nine millions, eight hundred thousands, eight hundreds. 

7 
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Eight thouMundfl, eight handreds* 
Seven biltions, and MTeoteen. 

9. 

Eighty-four thonsands, and nineteen. 
Nine millions^ fifly.four thousands, seven hundreds. 
Seven hundred and sixty-eight thousands, eight hun- 
dreds and four. 
Four billions, twenty millions, ten thousands and fifty. 
Sixty millions, two hundred thousands. ^ 
Eleven hundred and forty-two. 

Forty thousands, and twelve. 
Nine billions, eight thousands. 
Sixty millions, seven hundred thousands, and ten. 
Nine billions, ninety millions, eighty thousands, and 
seventy-oight. . 

Sixty-five millions^ and four hundreds. 
One billion, and four. 

11. * 
Nine hundred thousands. 
Four millions, fifty-five thousands, and eighty. 
Three hundred and sixty-four thousands, seven hun- 
dred and thirty-eight. 
Forty millions, four hundred and four. 
Six hundred and thirty thousands. 

13. 
Ten millions, four hundreds. 

Seventy-six thousands, three hundred and twenty-one. 
Eight millions, forty -two thousands, six hundred and 
seventy-three. 

One thousand, four hundred. 

Sixty.four thousands, three hundred and twenty. 

One billion, and seventy-three. 

NoTB TO TBACHXBs. If any teacher p^fers the com- 
mon mode of classification and arrangement, the other 
Simple Rules can be introduced here before commencing 
Decimal Addition. They will be found at pp. 83, 94, 
124 and 154. 
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DECIMAL ADDITION. 

SULK FOB AOBflre DBdKAIJ, 

Plau fiffuret of the same order under each other. Add eoeA 
toiumni a$ tn timple AddiHon, and in the antwerpiau a iepmra- 
hrix between the orden ofuniU and tentht. 

EXAKPLB* 

What is the sum of 284,406? 4,6400 1 18,234? 2,2? 
3650,4002? 999,4690? 

Placing units of the same order under each otheri they 
stand thus ? 

234,406 
4,6490 
13,284 
2,2 
3650,4002 
999,4699 



4904,3591 

Let the pupils proceed as in Simple Addition, calling 
the names of each order, thus : — 

9 tens of thousandths added to 2, are 11 tens of thou- 
sandths ; which is 1 ten oj thousandthsy to be written un- 
der that order ; and one of the order of thousandths, to be 
carried to that order. 

1 thousandth carried to 9,'is 10, and 4 are 14, and 9 
are 23, and 6 are 29 thousandths ; which is 9 thousandths, 
to be written under that order, and 2 hundredths, to be 
carried to the next order. 

Thus through the other orders, observing to place a 
separatrix between the orders of units and tenths. 

Arrange the following mixed decimals according to 
their orders, and then add them. 

306,4200L 20,3891. 3246,42. 39,4695. 634,001. 
84,6302. 

What ia th« nil0 lor Dedmal Additaon ? 
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99,987. 6549a,03S€4. ^^W. 696,82. 87632,. 
51739. 36,50. 51639,2154. 

68,204. 6359^42591. 8642,39. 86423,2915. 68,241. 

(4) 
63,9876. 59432,1103. 95,02. 876,3254. 8634,251. 

3426,549. 



EX£BCI8E8 FOR OlDER PuPILS. 

Let the pupil write and add the following sums in Decimals, re^ 
membering to place units of the same order under each other, 

1. 

Four miits, six tenths, four hundredths; five thousandths. 
• Two tens, four units, six hundredths. 

Three tens, two units, two hundredths, seven thousandths. 

Six units; five tenths, seven hundredths, four thousandths, three 
tehths of thousandths. 

One unit, three tenths. 

2. 

Forty-two units ; sixteen thousandths. 
Five units ; sixty^three hundredths of thousandths, 
8eventy.four units ; seven thousand five hundred and fifty-wee 
tenths ef thousandths. 
Two units ; five hundred and sixty tenths of thousandths* 

3. 

Two hundred and forty.three units ; two hundred and forty-three 
thousandths. 
Seventeen units, nine hundred and sevanty-three tenths of thou^ 



Fifty units ; six thousand seven hundred and forty-three hun^ 
dredths of thousandths. 
Five units ; eight thousandths. 
One thousand units ; one thousand tenths of thousandths. 

4. 

One thousand and one units ; one thousand and one hundredths 
of thousandths. 

Nine hundred and nine^-nine units ; nine thousand nine hundred 
uid thirty hundredths of tnbusandihs. 

Four units ; thirty tenths of thousandths. 

Five units ; fifty-five thousand and forty-three miUionths, 

5. 
Sixteen units ; seven hundred md sixty.four thouMandHhf% 
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Two imitt; foity-fire kwtdndtkt«fthou9Mitk9, 
Fifty units ; forty-two mUlimUht. 

Seven units; nine hundred and ninety^eight UtUki of thtu- 
tandtht. 
Six units; five hundred and forty-nine mtSJoatAt. 

6. 

Four thousand units ; four thousand tentht of tkouutndths, 
Forty.^ne units ; four thousand, four hundred and nine kundredih$ 
of thouoandtho. 
Seven units; eighty-seven /m/As 0/ lAoiaon/At. 
Four hundred and forty^ne units ; ninety.nine hundredthg. 
Four units ; four kundredt/u of thoutandtht, 

7. 

Seventeen units; nine thousand eight hundred and sixty hun- 
dredths of thousandths. 
Nine units ; sixteen tenths of thousandths* 
Four units ; fifty-five hundredths, 
Sixty.three units ; ninety-nine miUionths, 
One unit ; seventy-four thousandths, 

8. 

Five hundred and forty-four units ; eight thousand seven hundred 
and fifty-five milUowihs, 
Ninety.nine units ; four hundred hundredths of thousandths. 
Six units ; eight hundred and eighty-eight thousandths. 
Eight thousand units; seventy-four tenths of thousandiht. 
Six units ; eighty^ight hundrediths, 

9. 

Seventeen units ; forty thotuandths. 
Five units ; nine^-three milUontht, 
Forty-four units ; eighty-seven hundredths. 
Six units ; nine hundred and ninetyjiine ihowandths. 
Four hundred and twelve units; seventy.five tetUhs of thou, 
iandtht. 

10. 

Seventy-eight units; four thousand and five tenths of thou- 
sandtht. ' 

Two units ; five hundred hundredths of thotisandths. 

Seven units ; eighty-nine mUlionths, 

Five hundred and seventy-two units ; seventy-six thousand, eight 
hundred and sixty-four hundredths of thousnndths. 

Nine thousand and fifty units ; nine thousand and fifty miUumths, 

11. 

Five hundred and eighty-seven units ; twenty-nine hundred tenths 
of thousandths. 

Forty units ; five hundred and sixteen milUonths, 

Eight units ; four hundred and ninety-six thousand mHUonths, 
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FiT0 handred and forty-two units ; two thoosvid ktmdmdiit wf 
Seventeen nmts; nine thousand nine hundred kundrediht ofthow- 



IS. 

Sizty-fiye units; sizty.fivc hundredths ofthoutandths. 
One hundred and eighty units, one hundred and eighty tenths of 
thoiuandthi, 
Twenty-four units ; twenty.four millionths. 
Sixteen units ; sixteen hundredths. 
Five units ; five thousandths. 
Fifty units ; fifty hundredths of thousandths, 

13. 

One hundred and seventy^ix units ; one hundred and seventy«six 
kundredths of thousandths. 

Four units ; two thousand four hundred and seventy.five tenths of 
thousandths, 

Eighty.four units; seven hundred and sixty .three milliorUhs. 

Two hundred units; two thousand and forty tenths of thou- 
sandths. 

Seventeen imits ; four thousand and four miUionths, 

U, 

Serenty.fottr units ; nine hundred and eighty miUwnths, 

Four units ; four hundredths of thousandths, 

Eighty^ne units; nine thousand four hundred A un^ire A As e/'^Aov. 
sasidthis, 
• One unit ; ninety thousand and one miUionths, 

Eleven units ; one hundred tenths of thousandths, . 

15. 

Seventy units ; seventy /Aotf«ani{fA«. 

Five units ; four hundred and forty hundredths of thousandths. 

Four hundred units ; seven thousand and forty.tfaree miUiomths, 

Nineteen units ; eighty thousand and nine miUionths, 

Six units ; one hundred and one hundredths of thousandths, 

16. 

Nine tenths, four hundredths, tnree tenths of thousandths. 
Five tens, sixteen thousandths, four miUionths, 
Forty units, one hundredth, ten tenths of thousandths. 
Seven units, five tenths of thousandths, three miUionths, 
Six units, four tenths, two hundredths, 

17. 

Two tens, two units, nine tenths of thousandths. 

One unit, four tenths, two hundredths, seven miUionths. 

Eight tens, two hundredths, six hundredths of thousandths. 

Four hundredths, fourteen miUionths* 

Six uaits, forty thousand hundredths ofthou$imdths. 
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Fifl]r4iiiie imitf ; fiftf^nine thoutnd mtOwnlAf . 

18. 

EiithtMn units ; four handred and siity.three tkouMndtki, 
Nine luiits ; eight handred and forty-three milUonHu* 
Twenty-two units ; eleven thoiieand and one hundndthi tf Uwi^ 

wandths. 

^ Nine units ; ninety.nine hundredths of thotuandtkt. 
Eighty-eight units ; nine millumths. 
Four units ; eight hundred and eighty-eigfat t/unuandtht. . 



METHOD OF PBOVING ADDITION* 

!• Commence at the top instead of the bottom of the 
sereral columns, and if the same answer is obtained, it 
may be considered as right. 

2. Draw a line and cut off the upper figure of all the 
orders. Add the remainder which is not cut off. Then 
add the sum of this remainder to the figures cut off, and 
if the answer is the same as the first answer, it may be 
considered as right. 



COMPOUND ADDITION. 

In order to understand the following sums, the punil 
must commit to memory the tables inserted in the com- 
mencement of the book. ^ 

Sums for Mental Exercise. 

If a man has 2 lbs. 10 oz. of beef, and buys 6 lbs. 8 
oz. more, how much has he in the whole ? First add the 
ounces. In 18 oz. how many pounds, and how many 
ounces over ? Set down the ounces that are over, and 
add the pound to the other pounds, and what is the an- 
swer ? 

A boy has 3 yards 2 quarters of cloth, and buys 2 yards 
and 3 quarters more, how much has he in the whole ? 

One man buys 3 bushels and 2 pecks of grain, another 
buys 2 bushels and 3 pecks, how much do both together 
buy? 
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If you have 1 quart and I pint of milk, and buy 2 quarts 
and 1 pint more, liow much will you have 7 

One rope is 3 feet, 7 inches long ; another is 4 feet, 6 
inches ; how many feet $ure there in both together t 

If 2 weeks 4 days be added to 1 week 5 days, how 
manly weeks will there be in all ? 

If 6 pounds 9 oz. be added to 5 pounds 8 oz, how ma* 
ny pounds will there be in all ? 

If 3 bushels 2 pecks be added to 4 bushels 3 pecks, 
how many bushels will there be ? 

If 7 yards 2 quarters be added to 8 yards 3 quarters, 
how many yards will there be ? 



RVhl» FOR COKPOVND ADDITION. 

Place units of the same order in tlie same coLumn. Find 
the sum of each order. Find how many units of the next 
higher order are contained in the sum, and carry wm to that 
order. Set the remainder under the order added. 

EXAMPI.E. 

£. s. d. 

5 „ 6 „ b 
4 » 9 „ 9 
9 » ® M 5 

19,, 6 „ 10 

Let the pupil add thus : 5 pence added to 9 are 14, and 
8 are 22 pence. This sum contains 1 of the order of shil- 
lings, to be carried to that order, and 10 to be written un- 
der the order added. One , shilling carried to 9 makes 
10, and 9 are 19, and 6 are 25 shillings. This sum con- 
tains 1 of the order of pounds, to be carried to that order, 
and 5 of the order of shillings, to be written under &at or- 
der. I pound carried to 9 makes 10, and 4 are 14, and 
5 are 19 pounds, which are written under that order. 

Accustom the pupils to add in this manner"^ also require 
them to separate their orders in Compound Addition by 
double commas, as in the above sum. 

What u the rule for compound addition? Add the rams in the manner 
given above. 
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Add the following laoui ; 

8T1EBIJ1TG XONBT. 

14 „ 9„ 9 I8„10„2 

16 „ 6„ 6 10„n„8 

18 „ 12 „ 11 8„ 8„7 



^ 



Ans. 49 ,, 19 ,, 1 32 ,, 16 ,, 

TBOT WEIGHT. 

lbs. oz, pwt. OX. pwt, gr, . 

4 „ 4 „ 16 10 „ 16 „ 8 
8„ 8„19 8„17„21 

6„ 9„14 6„ 8„23 

Ans. 19 „ 11 „ 9 26 „ 3 9, 4 

Those pupils who have not practised the rule of simple 
division, may omit the following exercise and begin at 
Addition of Vulgar Fractions* 



EXERCISES FOR OLDER PUPILS. 

AVOIRDUPOISIB WSI6HT. 

cifft, qr. lb. lb, ox. dr. 



2 „ 8 „ 27 


24 „ 13 „ 14 


1 „ 1 „ n 


17 „ 12 „ 11 


4 „ 2 „ 26 


26 „ 12 „ 16 


6„l„i8 


16 „ 8„ 7 


AFOTHEOAKIBS 


HEIGHT. 


3. 9. gr. 


3 • «5* o* 


9 „ 1 „ 17 


10 „ 7 „ 2 


3 » 2 „ 9 


6 „ 3 „ 


6 „ 1 „ 14 


7 „ 6 „ 1 


4 „ „ 16 


9„5„2 



.Jf 
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CLOTH XEABimX. 





yd. qr. no. 


£• E. ^. lUi. 




71 „ 8 „ 8 


44 „ 8 „ 2 




18 „ 2 „ 1 


49 „ 4 „ 8 




16 „ „ 1 


06 „ 2 „ 8 




42 „ 8 „ 3 

DXT 


84 „ 4 „ 1 




KBASVKS. 




fk. qu. pt. 


in. jA. qu. 


N 


1 „ 7 „ 1 


17 „ 2 „ 6 




2 „ 6 „ 


84 „ 2 „ 7 


■ V 


1 „ 6 „ 


13 „ 8 „ 6 


^ 


2 „ 4 „ 1 


16 „ 8 „ 4 


^ 






^., 


WINE 


XEASVBS. 




gal. qt. pt. 


hhd. gtd. qt. 


c 


39 „ 3 „ 1 


42„6l„3 


" \ ■ H 


17 „ 2 „ 1 


27 „ 39 „ 2 


jr. I 


24 „ 3 „ 


9 „ 14 „ 




19 „ „ 


16 „ 24 „ 1 




loire 


• 

xiAiirxx. 




ydt. ft. m. 


m. ftir. po. 




4,^2,, 11 


46 „ 4 „ 16 




8„1„ 8 


68 „ 6 „ 23 




1„2., » 


9 „ 6 „ 34 




6 „ 2 „ 10 


17 „ 4 „ 18 



LAND, OB SaiTABS MEA617BE. 

acres, roods, rods. tq.ft. sq.in. 



478 „ 8 „ 31 


18 „ 148 


816 „ 2 „ 17 


16 „ 26 


49 „ 1 „ 27 


3., 66 


68 „ 8 „ 84 


14 „ 84 
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80UD MMAMUmm. 



Um* ft cordi. ft. 

41 ,, 48 8 ,, 123 

12 „ 48 4 „ ^14 

49 „ 6. 7 „ 88 

4 „ 27 10 „ 127 



TDCS* 

y. m. v>» h, min. see. 

57 „ 11 ,, 3 23 ,, 54 „ 32 

3„ 9„2 12 „ 40 „ 24 

20 „ 8„2 14^00 ,,17 

46 „ 10 ,, 2 8 „ 16 ,, 13 



CIBCVLAB MOTION. 



8. 



<> ' *L 



3 „ 29 „ 17 29 ,, 59 „ 59 
1 „ 6 „ 10 00 „ 40 „ 10 

4 „ 18 „ 17 4 „ 10 „ 49 
6„14„18 11 „ 6„10 



ADDITION OF VULGAR FRACTIONS. . 

Sums for MenUd Exercise. 

If one boy has one half an orange, and another three 
halves, and another four halves, how many halves are 
there in all ? 

If one third of a <lollar, five thirds, and six thirds, be ad- 
ded together, how many are there in all 1 

One man owns four twentieths of a building, another 
six twentieths, and another eight twentieths, how many 
twentieths do all own ? 

Seven thirtieths, nine thirtieths, and six thirtieths, are, 
how many ? 
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Eight twenty.fifths, four twenty^fifihs, and seven twen^ 
ty-fiflhs, are how many 7 



KVLX FOR ADDIKO WtQAR FSACTIONt, WREN ALL BAVX 
THB SAME OR A COMHON DENOHINATOB. 

Add the numeratarsy and place their sum over the com* 
wum denominator, 

EXAMPLE. 

Add,5y VV A and t^. 

The sum of the numerators is 15, which being placed 
over the common denominator, gives the answer ^f. 

Add the following sums, using the signsj thus : 

^^^ A A an<l /it- Ans, A + A + A = if. 

-A^dd T^ tV a°<^ +1- -^^<^ A A iV and ^. 

Add ^ ^ and /f. Add Iff. 

When fractions having a different denominate, are ad* 
ded, it is necessary to perform a process which will be ex- 
plained hereafter. 

Those fractions which have the numerator larger than 
the denominator, are called improper fractions, thus: 

When we use the expression seoen halves^ we ,do not 
mean seven halves of one thing, because nothing has more 
than two halves. But if we have seven apples, and take a 
half from each one, we shall have «even halves ; and they 
are halves of seven things^ and must be written as above. 



SUBTRACTION. 

There are four kinds of Subtraction. 

The jEr«< is Simple Sidftractionj in which the minuend 
and subtrahend are whole numbers, and ten units of one 
ordery make one unit of the next higher order. 

The second is Decimal Subtraction, in which the minu* 
end and subtrahend are Decimals. 



»■■ ■ ■ «» ■ 



What is the Tole for addmg vulgar iractioiia ? What is mauil by the 
cxpieBsion seven AoloM ? 



The MrdiM Cmpoitiid AiiCraefjoii, in which odi«r niiin. 
ben besides ten, make units of a higher order. 

The fourth is Subtraction of Vulgar Fradumiy in which 
the minuend and subtrahend are vulgar fractions. 



SIMPLE SUBTRACTION. 

If 8 cents are taken from 12 cents, what will remain ? 

If 9 apples are taken from 14 apples, how many will 
remain ? 

If 12 guineas are taken from 20 guineas, how many 
will remain ? 

If from 18 books, 12 be taken, bow many will remain t 

Let the following examples be illustrated by the coin of 
the U. S. 

If $2, 5 d. 6 cts. be taken from 83, 6 d. 7 cts., how much 
will remain ? Which is the subtrahend, and which the 
minuend ? 

Place $3, 6 d. 7 cts. on a table, side by side, and let the 
pupil take the amount of the subtrahend from them. 

Subtract •:), 4 d. 5 cts. from $6, 7 d. 7 cts. 

Subtract 3 d. 4 cts. 2 m. from 5 d. 6 cts. 8 m. 

Subtract 8 d. 7 cts. 5 m. from 9 d. 9 cts. 9 m. 

Let the teacher place on the table the coins, thus : 

$3, 4 d. 6 cts. 

Under this, place for the subtrahend, the following, so 
that the coins shall stand under others of the same order.* 

•2, 2 d. 4 cts. 

What is the remainder, when the value expressed by 
the subtrahend, is taken from the minuend ? 

Now if 10 cents be added to the 6 cents of the min- 
uend, and 1 dime be added to the 2 dimes of the subtra- 
hend, will there be any difference in the answer ? Let the 
pupil try it and ascertain. 

If 10 dimes be added to the 4 dimes of the minuend, 

* The pupil must undentand that the subtrahend shows how many of 
the same kinds of coin, are to be taken from the minuend. 

What are the fi)ur kinds of subtraction 7 Describe them. 

8 
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aadl dollar b* added lo die 3 doUws ef the lubtnlieDd^ 
will there be any difference in the answer I 

Let this porooesB be coDtinaed until ererf member of 
the class folly understands it, and then let them cooimit 
to memory this principle. 

If an equal amount be added to the Minuend and the 
Stitrahend the Remainder is unaltered. 

Let the following coins be placed as minuend and sub- 
trahend. 

fd. cts. 
1 3 Minuend. 

14 5 Subtrahend. 

Which is the largest sum, taken as a whole^ the minuend 
or subtrahend? 

If each order is taken separatdy^ in which orders iathe 
minuend the largest, and in which the smallest ? 

Can you take 5 cents from 3 cents ? 

If you add 10 cents to the 3 cents, you can subtract 5 
from it, but what inust be done to prevent the Remainder 
from being altered ? 

} d» cts» flt* 
From 4 3 2 4 
Subtract 14 5 6 

In which orders are the numbers of the subtrahend 
larger than those of the minuend T 

Can 6 mills be taken from 4 mills t 

What can you do in this case ? 

If 10 mills be added to the 4 mills of the minuend, why 
must 1 cent be added to the 5 cents of the subtrahend ? 

From 6432, subtract 3256. 

Can 6 units be taken from 2 units ? 

What must be done in this case? 

What ifl the principle by which the psooeM of i^b^i^tioA is per- 
foimed? 
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RVU FOfB StiUFLM Smtraotioii* 

Write the nAtnAend under the miniuendf plaeing units cf 
the same order under each oiher^ and draw a line under* 
Subtract each order of the subtrahend, from the same order 
of the minuend, and set the remainder under* If any order 
oj the subtrahend is greater than that of the minuend, add 
ten units to the minumd, and one unit to the next higher or- 
derofthe subtrahend. Then freceed as before. 

ExAXPtfe. 

Subtraft 4856 
From 2187 



2169 



Let the pupil subtract thus : 

Seven units cannot be taken from 6 ; therefore add 10 
to the minuend, which makes 16. 7 from 16 leayea 0. 
As 10 units have been added to the minuend, the same 
amount must be added to the subtrahend. 1 of the order 
of tens is the same amount as 10 units, we therefore add 
1 to 8 tens, making it 9 tens. We cannot subtract 9 tens 
from 5 tens, we therefore add 10 to the minuend, which 
makes 15^ 9 tens from 15 leaves 6 tens. As 10 tens 
have been added to the minuend, the same amount must 
be added to the subtrahend — 1 of the order of hutidteds is 
the same amount as 10 tens ; we therefore add 1 to I 
hundred, which makes 2 hundred. This subtracted from 
3 hundred leaves 1 hundred. 

Thus through all the orders. 

Mode of Proof 

A sum in Subtraction is proved to be right, by adding 
the remainder to the subtraJiend ; and if the sum is the 
Same as the minuend, the answer may be considered as 
right. 

Let the following sums be explaitied ad above. 
Subtract 84695 from 5694 & 
<< 653215 « 956432 

Wiwt ifl the rule for simple rabtmctton ? What is a mode of proof? 
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PART. 


^tracl 


t 500032 


from 


867200 


tt 


6291540 


It 


8732418 


C( 


354965 


tt 


5360025 


€t 


7985430 


tt 


989763 


i( 


3542685 


tt 


6542169 


U 


5321543 


tt 


7954894 


u 


1223345 


tt 


8500642 


ti 


1549768 


tt 


3895463 


u 


3543257 


tt 


6385241 


tt 


2006935 


tt 


5000623 



The pupil should leani t<| subtract by the use of the 
signSf thus : 

Subtract 5 from 7. Ans. 7 — 5= 2. 

Subtract 8 from 11. Ans. 11—8=3. 

Subtract the following numbers in the same way. 8 
from 17. 9 from 14. 6 from 20. 40 from 85. 800 
from 950. 1000 from 2744. 85 from 760. 95 from 700. 
440 from 763. 



DECIMAL SUBTRACTION. 

If 2 tenths, 4 hundredths of a dollar, be taken from 4 
tenths, 6 hundredths, what will remain ? 

If 3 hundredths, 5 thousandths of a dollar, be taken 
from 5 hundredths, 7 thousandths, what will remain ? 

If 5 dimes, 6 mills, be taken from 7 dimes, 8 mills, how 
much will remain ? 

If 4 dimes, 5 cents, be taken from 7 dimes, 9 cents» 
how much will remain ? 

If 4 units, 6 tenths, be taken from 6 unitSy 8 tenths, 
bow much will remain ? 

In simple subtraction, if the number in any order of the 
minuend, was smaller than the one to be subtracted, what 
didyou do ? 

The same is to be done in Decimal Subtraction. 

Take 4 tenths, 7 hundredths of a dollar, from 6 tenths, 
5 hundredths. 

In which order is the number of the subtrahend the lar* 
geft? 
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Can 7 hundredths be taken from 5 hundredths f What 
must be done in this case ? 

Take 5 dimes, 6 cents, from 8 dimes, 9 cents. 

In which order is the number of the subtrahend the lar- 
gest? 

Can 9 cents be taken from 6 cents ? What must you 
do in order to subtract ? 

Subtract 7 hundredths, 8 thousandths of a dollar, from 
8 hundredths, 7 thousandths. 

Can 8 thousandths be subtracted from 7 thousandths ? 
What must be done in this case T 



RvLB FOR Decixal Svbtraction. 

Proceed by the rule for common Subtractiony and in the 
answer place a separatriK between the orders of units and 
tenths. 

Example. 

Subtract 2,56 from 24,329. Placing the subtrahend 
under the minuend, so that units of the same order stand 
in the same column. They stand thus : . 

24,329 
2,56 



21,769 

Let the pupil learn to subtract in this manner : 
Nothing from 9 thousandths, and 9 remains to be set 
down. 6 hundredths cannot be taken from 2 hundredths ; 
we therefore add 10 to the minuend, which makes 12. 6 
taken from 12 leaves 6« As 10 wa#9 added to the xmmi- 
end, an equal quantity must be added to the subtrahend. 
1 of the order of tenths is the slime as 10 hundredths, we 
therefore add 1 to the 5 tenths, making it 6 tenths. 6 
tenths cannot be taken from 3 tenths, we therefore add 
10 to the minuend, which makes IS. 6 taken from 13, 

V^at is the rule for decimal sabtractioD ? Employ the melihod aboTe 
in adding other dedmali. 

8* 
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leaves 7. As 10 was added to the minuend, an equal 

amount must be added to the subtrahend. 1 of the order 

of vnits is the same as 10 tenths, we therefore add 1 to the 

2 units, making it 3 units. 

Proceed thus through all the orders, remembering to 

place a separatrix between the orders of units and tenths. 

. Let the following sums be arranged and subtracted in 

the same way : 

Subtract 25,25 from 62,904 
« 790,4 « 996,409 
« 2,4693 « 354,268 
« 6,34689 « 40,62 
« 6,6543 « 23,3291 
<< 432,54916 " 542,65329 
« 53,00300 " 646,01201 
« 832,2 « 9988,659 
" 61,895 <« 64,59432 
« 8,4156 « 400,21 
« 321,01013 « 4333,0063 
<< 659,09543 « 679,2941 



EXEBCISES FOR OlDER PtJPILS. 

1. 

Subtraet two tens, four units, three tenths, five hundredths, and 
four thousandths ; from four tens, two tenths, five hundredths, and 
four thousandths. ^ 

2. 

Subtract two tens, three units, six tenths, nine hundredths, and 
three thousandths ; from four tens, four units, three thousandths, 
and five tenths of thousandths. 

3- 

Subtract two units ; four thousand three hundred and seyenty.four 
Uniktofthoutandtht; from 

Twenty.three units ; seven thousand five hundred UnthtofthoU' 
tandtht, 

4. 

Subtract ninety.eight units, two thousand nine hundred and eighty* 
ne^ieti Uniht of thouiaridthi ; froTCL 

Seven hundred and seventy-seven units, four thousand three hun 
dred and twenty-six Unthi of thoutanitht. 
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5. 

Subtract seven units, six thousand five hundred and forty-three 
tenthtofthousandlhi; from 
Three hundred and sixty-nine units, forty-two hundredthi. 

6. 

Subtract seventy^even units, twenty.four tentht of thautandthi; 
from 
Two hundred and twenty.five units, seven thousand six hundred 
• and fifty.four tenths of thoiuandths, 

7. 

Subtract twelve units, one millionth ; from 
Thirty units, ten thouaandthi. 

8. 

« 

Subtract one hundred units, eleven tenths of thousandths ; from 
Three hundred units, one tenth, 

9. 

Subtract five hundred and fifty mUlionths ; from 
Ninety.five hundredths. 

10. 

Subtract ninety.eight units, fifty.four thousand tenths of thou- 
sandths; from 

Eight hundred and eighty.seven units, thirty.four thousand tenths 
of thousandths, 

11. 

Subtract twenty units, seven thousand three hundred and twenty- 
one tenths of thousandths ; from 

Thirty.nine units, eighty-four thousand, three hundred and twen. 
ty-one hundredths of thousandths. 

13. 

Subtract forty units, twenty.five thousands, nine hundred and 
eighty.three hundredths of thousandths ; from 

Eight hundred and forty.one units, six hundred and forty4hree 
tenths of thousandths, 

13. 

Subtract eight units, forty.one tenths of thousandths ; from 
Seventy.8even units, forty.three thousand and eleven milliont/u. 

14. 

Subtract eight units, one thousand and fourteen miUionths; from. 
Eight hundred units, twenty.one tenths of thousandths, 

15. 

Subtract four hundred units, sixty hundredths ; from 
One thousand units, three tenths. 

16. 

Subtract fifteen hundred mUlkmths ; firom 
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Eighteen hundredtht ofihmawMkt, 

17. 

Subtract eighty nnita, eighty ifunuandlkt ; from 
Eight hoadred units, and eighty fmiUumthi, 

18. 

Bttbtraettwo units, seventy-six thonsand and eight mSSUmthi; 
from 

Nine hondred and eighty-seten nnits, forty-four hwndrtithi of 
thoutandtht. 



COMPOUND SUBTRACTION. 

A man has 5 yds. 3 quarters of cloth, and cuts off 2 
yds. 1 qr. how much is leH ? 

A man has 6 lbs. 3'oz. of beefi and Sells 4 lbs. 3 oz. 
how much is lefl ? 

If 4 bushels, 3 pecks, are taken from 8 bushels, 5 
pecks, how many remain ? 

A man has 12 bushels, 6 pecks of grain, and sells 7 
bushels 5 pecks, how many will remain? 

If 4 yards, 3 quarters, 2 nails, be taken from 6 yds. 4 
qrs. 3 nails, how many will remain ? 

If 4jS „ Ss, „ Ad. be subtracted from £6 „ 8«. ddm how 
many will remain ? 

If the same quantity be added to the minuend and sub- 
trahend, is the remainder altered ? 

Can yon add a certain quantity to the minuend in one 
order, and the same quantity to the subtrahend in another 
order? Give an example. 

If you wish to subtract 1 yd. 3 quarters, from 6 yd3. 2 
qrs. can yon subtract the 3 qrs. from the 2 qrs. ? 

What can you do to get the right answer ? 

If 4 shillings, 4 pence, be taken from 6 shillings 3 
pence, how many Will remain ?' 

In which order is the subtrahend larger than the raimx- 
end ? Can 4 pence be taken from 3 pence ? What must 
you do in order to subtract ? 

From 10 lbs. 8 oz. subtract 9 Ibe. oz. 

In which order is the subtrahend larger than the minu- 
end 7 What must be done in tbis case I 
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From 7 feet 4 inches, subtract 5 feet 6 inches. 
In which order is the subtrahend larger than the minu* 
end ? What must be done in this case ? 



Rule fob Compound Subtraction. 

Write the subtrahend under the minuend, jplcLcing units of 
the same order under each other. Subtract each order of 
the subtrahend, from the same order of the minuend, and 
set the remainder under. If in any order the subtrahend is 
larger than the minuend, add as many units to the minuend 
as make one of the next higher order ; then add one unit to 
the next higher order of the subtrahend. 

Example. 

Subtract 29J& 195. Sd. from 36£ 15s. 7i. 
Placing them according to rule they stand thus : 

£>. s. d. 
36 „ 15 „ 7 

29 „ 19 „ 8 



6 „ 15 „ 11 

Subtract thus : 8 shillings cannot be taken from 7 ; 
therefore add as many units of this order to 7, as are re- 
quired to make one unit of the next higher order; that is, 
12 (as 12 pence make one shilling). 12 added to 7 are 
19. Subtract 8 from 19, and 11 remain to be set 4own. 

As J2 pence have been added to the minuend, an equal 
quantity must be added to the subtrahend ; therefore car. 
ry 1 shilling to the 19, which makes 20. This cannot be 
subtracted from 15 ; therefore add to the 15 as many of 
this order, as are required to make one unit of the next 
higher order ; that is 20. This being added to 15 makes 
35. Subtract 20 from 35, and 15 remain to be set down; 
as 20 shillings have jbeen added to the minuend, 1 pound 
must be carried to the subtrahend of the next higher or- 

What 18 the rule for oompotmd subtraction ? Perfiurm the operatioa by 
Ae method givea above. 
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der, irhieli makes it SO; and Um mibtraeted ftom 96, 
leavw 6 to be written under that order. 
Let the following sums be explained as above. 

STBBLnre Monbt» 

£. 8* d. 9. d* fra. 

44 „ 10 „ 2 16 „ 8 ,. 2 

S6 „ U „ 8 10 „ 7 „ S 

Troy Wkight. 

6 „ U „ 14 4 „ 19 „ 21 

2 „ 8 „ 16 a „ 14 „ 28 

AyoiRDvron Wuoht. 

7 „ 8 „ 13 8 „ 9 „ 13 
6 „ 1 „ 15 6 „ 12 „ 9 

Apothecasies Wbioht. 

3 B grs. 5 3 B 

4 „ 1 „ 17 10 „ 8 „ 1 
1 „ 2 „ 15 7 „ 6 „ 1 

CliOTH MeASVSK. 

yd. qr. tut, E.E. qr. na. 

85 „ 1 „ 2 67 „ 8 „ 1 

19 V 1 » 8 31 „ 3 „ 2 

Dkt AfxAsmtE. 

bu. pk. qt. flk. qt, pt. 

65 „ 1 „ 7 2 „ 3 „ 

14 „ 8 „ 4 1 „ 6 „ 1 

Wnne Mxabvbe. 

gal. qt. pt. hkd. gai. qt. 

21 „ 2 „ 18 rt „ 1 

14 „ 2 „ 1 10 „ 80 „ 8 



om]f« 



jfd. ft. in. m. fur. po. 

4 „ « „ 11 41 „ 6 „ « 

2 „ 2 „ 11 10 „ 6 „ 28 

LaITD OB SaVABE MXABVBX. 

A. roods, rods. A. r. po. 

29 „ 1 „ 10 29 „ 2 „ 17 

24 „ 1 „ 25 17 „ 1 „ W 

Squd Mxasitbs. 

tans. fi. cards, ft. 

116 y, 24 72 ,, 114 

109 ,, 39 41 „ 120 

TncE. 

yrs. mo. ioe« h. mm. sec. 
54 „ 11 „ 3 20 „ 41. „ 20 

43 „ 11 „ 3 17 „ 49 „ 19 

CiBOVLAS Motion. 

0/ O f tf 

9 ,, 23 ,, 45 29 ,, 34 ,, 54 

3 „ 7 „ 40 19 „ 40 „ 36 



SUBTRACTION OF VULGAR FRACTIONS. 

If a boy has 6 ninths of an apple, and giTes i^vay 4 
ninths, how much remains ? 

If he has 8 ninths, and gives away 5 ninths^ what re- 
mains? 

If he has 7 twelfths, and gives away 4 twelfths, what 
remains ? 

In doing these sums let the pupil tell first. whJQhia the 
minuend and which the subtrahend. 

A man has 9 twentieths of a dollar and loses 5 twenti- 
eths, how much remains T 

If he has 1 1 twentieths and loses 7 twentuaths, what re- 
mains? 
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If he has 8 sixteenthfly and loaes 5 aixteenthB, what re- 
mains? 

Subtract ^ from -fg. Subtract ^ from }|. 
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Subtract the numerator of the subtrahend, from the nume» 
rotor of the minuend, and place the remainder over the com* 
man denominator, / 

Let the pupil, in doing the sums, use the signs in this 
way. 

Subtract | of a dollar from f. 
Ans. f — # = f. 

Subtract ^^ from ^. Subtract |^ from ^f . 

" « " ih " i» " I*- 

A man owns f of a pasture, and sells ^, how much re- 
mains his own ? 

A boy has ^^ of a guinea, and gives away ^, how 
much has he left ? 

fy from }(, are how many ? }i from f j^ are how 
many ? 

If from If are how many ? /j from |f ? y\ from |f ? 



MULTIPLICATION. 

Multiplication is repeating a number, as often as there 
are units in another number*. 

The number to be repeated is called the multiplicand. 

The figure expressing the number of times the multipli- 
cand is to be repeated, is called the multiplier* 

The answer is called the product, because it is the sum 
produced by multiplication. 

The multiplier and multiplicand are called \)^e factors, 
from the Latin word /acfum, {made^j because they are the 
numbers by which the product is made. 

Wluit is the role for subtracting Vulgar Fractions ? 
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There are foar processes of multiplication. 

The first is /^mple MidHplication^ where the factors are 
whole numbers, and ten units of one order make one unit 
of the next higher order. 

. The second is Decimal MuUipticationt where, onoi or 
both the factors are decimals. 

: The third is Compound MuUiplication^ where the multi- 
plicand, consists of orders, in which other numbers be- 
sides ten, make units of a higher order. 

The fourth is the multiplication of vulgar fradiont^ 
where one, or both the factors, are vulgar fractions. 



SIMPLE MULTIPLICATION. 

A boy gives 8 apples to each of 7 companions, how 
many does he give to them all 7 

A 'man travels 7 miles an hour, how far will he travel in 
9 hours ? 

If one pound of raisins cost 11 cents, how much will 
6 pounds cost ? 

One boy has 7 cents, and another twelve times as many, 
how many has the last ? 

At six cents apiece, how much will 9 lemons cost ? 

At 12 cents a dozen, how much will 8 dozen marbles 
cost? ' 

One pound of sugar costs 6 cents, how much will 5 
pounds cost ? 8 pounds 1 11 pounds ? 12 pounds ? 

Multiplication has been defined as repeating^ or taking 
one number as oflen as there are units in another num- 
ber. Let this process be illustrated by the coins ; thus, 

9 d* ct8» 
2 « ' 4 " 3 

Let the multiplier be 2. 

Now the pupil is to take 3 cents, as oflen as there are 
units in 2, and give the answer. Then he is to take 4 
dimes as often as there are units in 2, and then 2 dollars 
in like manner. 

• ■,pi.l. — . ■ II ■ I ».i. ■ — iiiiiiw ■ ■ ■■■iiiit- n . .ii,i>. II H iii.il. I 

Describe the four diflfeient kinds of multiplicatioxi. 

9 
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Let the following sum be done by the coins. 

9 d. cti. 
2 ^<< 4 << 4 

Multiplied by 3 

When the pupil has taken 4 cents three times, he will 
have 12 cents. Let a dime be substituted for ten of these 
cents, to be carried to the next product, and there remain 
two cents, to be placed in the order of cents. Then let 4 
dimes be taken 3 times, which make 12, and the one dime 
of the other product is added, making 13 dimes. Let a 
dollar be substituted for ten of the dimes, and carried to 
the next product, and three dimes will remain to be placed 
in the order of dimes. Two dollars taken three times, 
will make 6 dollars, and adding the one dollar of the other 
product, the amount is 7 dollars, to be placed in the otder 
of dollars. 

The pupO should practice in this way until the principle 
is fuUy understood. 



RULB~TOB MULTIPLTING, WHBN THK MULTIPLICAin) HAS 
8EVEBAL OHDBXS, AZID THb itVLTIFUBR DOBS NOT EXCBBD 
TWELVE. 

Place the tnuUipUer below the multiplicand. Beginning 
at the right f muUiph/ each order of the mukipliccmd^ by tAe 
miMplier. Place. Uie units of the product, under the order 
muUipliedf and carry the tens to the next product. Write 
the whole of the last product. 

Let the pupils at first be exercised thus : — 

EXAXPLB. 

249 

8 

1992 

Eight times 9 units are 72 units ; which is 2 units to 
be written under that order, and 7 tens to be carried to 

What is the rale for Simple Mvltiplioatioii, when the multipUflV doee 
not exceed 13? 
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BXAXPLEB. 




4. 


Multiply 


2469 bj 6. 


5. 


« 


6923 " 7. 


6. 


u 


4593 » 8. 


7. 


it 


12468 «« 9. 


8. 


c< 


42469 « 10. 


9. 


CI 


53273 « 6. 


0. 


l< 


65492 « 8. 



the next prodact. £ight times 4 tens, are 32 tens, and 
the T tens carried, make 39 tens, which is 9 of the order 
of tens, to be written under that order, and 3 hundreds to 
be carried to the next product. Eight times 2 hundreds, 
are 16 hundreds, and the 3 hundreds carried, make 19 
hundreds, which are written down. 

Multiply 348 by 
ic 728 « 

« 4693 " 

ic 2914 " 

« 3463 " 

« 6798 " 

t* 5124r " 10. 

« 8763 "11. 

When the multiplier consists of several orders^ another 
method is adopted. For example, 
Multiply 324 by 67. 

The 324 is first to be multiplied by the 7 units, accord- 
ing to the former rule, and the figures stand thus, 

324 
67 

2268 
The 324 is now to be multiplied by the 6 ; what is the 
number represented by the 6 ? Ans. 60 or 6 tens. 

If 4 is multiplied by 6 tens, the answer is 24 tefw, oi 
240. The 4 is to be written in the order of tens, under 
the 6, [The cipher is omitted because, by setting it under 
the 4, we can know what order it is without a cipher,] and 
the 2 (which is 200) is to be carried to the next product. 
See below. 

324 
67 



2268 
1944 



21708 Ans. 



In the sum above, of what order is each of the iSgures 7 What is thi 
product of 4 units multiplied by 6 tens 7 Why is the cipher omitted? 
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The 2 tenSf or (20), are next multiplied by the 6 tens, 
(or 60) and the answer is 12 hundreds^ (1200) and the 2 
hundreds to be carried to it, make 1400. The 4 is writ- 
tan in that order, and the I carried to Ihe next product* 
Next the 8 hundreds are multiplied by the 6 tens, and the 
answer is 18 thousands, (18000) and the 1 to be carried 
to it, make 19 thousands, which are placed in their orders* 
Then the two products are added together, and the an* 
swer is obtained. 

Let the pupil answer the following questions on the 
above sum. 

What number does the 6 of the multiplier, represent ? 
What number does the 2 represent ? If they are multi- 
plied together, as if they were uniUf what is the product ? 
now many ciphers must be added, to express the true 
value of 2 tens, multiplied by 6 tens ? How many figures 
are at the right hand of both the factors, 2 tens and 6 tens? 
Is the number of ciphers added, the same as the number 
of figures at the right hand of both the factors ? 
\ What is the answer if the 3 hundreds be multiplied by 
6 tens, as if they were units ? How many ciphers must 
be added, to make the product express the true value ? 
Does the number of ciphers added, correspond to the 
number of figures, at the right of both factors 7 

By answering the above questions, the pupil will un- 
derstand the following principle. 

Figures of any order may be multiplied together like urdts^ 
and the true value is found, by annexing as many ciphers as 
there are figures ,at the right of both the factors. 

Let the following questions be answered. 

Multiplicand 869 
Multiplier 237 

What number is represented by 6 ? by 3 ? 

If the 6 is multiplied by the 3, what is the answer, if the 
factors are considered as units ? What is the true answer ? 

If the 8 is multiplied by 3, what is the answer if they 
are considered as units ? what is the true answer ? 

What number is represented by 2? by 8 ? If the 2 is 

What 18 the product of 2 tena multiplied by 6 tens, and how is it set 
down ? How can the true talue of any orden that are multiplied together 
be found ? Give ezamplei. 
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multiplied by 8, what is the answer if they are considered 
as units ? What is the true answer 7 

Let the pupil now learn to multiply the above sum, and 
place the figures in the orders to which they belong ; 
thus, 

869 Multiplicand. 

237 Multiplier. 

6083 
2607 
1738 



205952 Answer. 

The multiplicand is first multiplied by the 7 of the mul- 
tiplier, and the product is 6083. 

• Then the 3 tens (or 80) are multiplied into the 9 units, 
and the answer is 270 ; which is 7 tens to be set in the 
order of tens, and 2 hundreds to be carried to the next 
product.* Then the 6 tens (or 60^ are multiplied by 8 
tens, and the product is 1800, and tne 2 that were to be 
carried make 2000 ; which is 2 of the order of thousands 
to be carried to the next product, and to be set in the or« 
der of hundreds. Then the 8 hundreds are multiplied by 
3 tens, and the answer is 24000, and the 2 to be carried 
make 26000 ; which i9 6 to be set in the order of thou- 
sands, and 2 in the order of tens of thousands. 

Next take the 2 hundred as multiplier, and multiply 9 
units by it, and the answer is 1800 ; which is 8 to be set 
in the order of hundreds, and 1 to be carried to the next 
product. 

Proc'i^ed^ thus, till all the orders have been multiplied by 
the 2 hui^dred. Then add the several products and the 

answer is obtained. 

'\, • 

* The cipher ia^mitted became, as the figure ie aet under the 8, we caa 
tell to what order it iralongi without the cipher. * 

What ii the product of 9 units multiplied hy 3 teas, in the above sum t 
In writing it why is the cipher omitted f What is the product of 6 tens mol- 
tipUed by 3 tens, and how is it to be written ? What is the prodoclof the 
oner oidei8,and how are th^ written ? . 

9* 
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Rule fox Bocplb Multiplication, when the bcul- 

TIPLIXB HA8 SXTERAL OBDBBS. 

Place the multiplier below the mvUiplicandf so that units 
of the same order may stand in the same column. Multiply 
ly each order of the multiplier. Write the units of each 
product^ in tKe order to which they belong, and carry the 
tens to the next produtt. Add the products of the several 
orders, and the sum is the answer. 

Example. 

826 
234 



3304 
2478 
1652 

193284 

Multiply by the 4 units according to the; other rule. 

Then multiply each order of the multiplicand by the 3 
tens (or 30) thus : 6 units multiplied by 3 tens are 18 tens, 
which is 8 tens to be written in that order, and 1 of the 
order of hundieds to be carried to the next product. 2 
tens, /(or 20) multiplied by 3 tens (or 30) are 600, and 
the 100 carried, makes 700, which is 7 to be written in 
the order of hundreds. 8 hundreds multiplied by 3 tens, 
for 30) is 24000 ; which is 4, to be written in the order of 
thousands, and 2 tens of thousands to be set in that order. 

Lastly, multiply each order of the multiplicand by the 2 
hundreds. 6 units multiplied by 2 hundreds, are 13 hun- 
dreds, which is 2 hundred to be written in that order, and 
1 thousand to be carried to the next product. 2 tens (or 
20) multiplied by 2 hundreds, are 4000, and the 1000 car. 
ried mak^s 5000, which is 5 to be placed in the order of 
thousands.' 8 hundreds multiplied by 2 hundreds, are 
160,000, which is 6 tens of thousands, tp be written in that 
order, and 1 hundred of thousands, to be written in the 
order of hundreds of thousands. 

' What is the rale far Simple Multiplication, whea the multiplier hag 
several orders ? 
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Add air the orders of the products, hy the rule of com- 
mon addition, and the sum is the answer. 



Examples. 




MulUply ^56 by 26 


Multiply 


4567 by 334 


<« 3639 " 329 




4654 *< 496 


« 4638 « 462 




6789 " 596 


« 5943 « 567 




5432 « 281 


" 2345 « 234 




4568 <« 362 


« 7892 " 456 




8382 << 945 



If five stands alone (5) of what order is it? If a ci. 
pher is affixed, of what order is it ? How much larger is 
the sum, than it was before ? By what number was it 
multiplied when the cipher was added ? 

If two ciphers are added to the 5, in what order will it 
stand ? How much larger is the sum than it was before ? 
By what number was it multiplied when the ciphers were 
added ? 

If three ciphers are added to 5, in what order will it 
stand ? How much larger is the sum than it was before T 
By what number was it multiplied when the ciphers were 
added ? 

If you wish to multiply 5, by 10, what is the shortest 
way ? If you wish to multiply 5, by 100, what is the 
shortest way? If you wish to, multiply 5, by 1000, what 
is the shortest way ? 

If you wish to multiply 50, by 2, how would you do it 1 

Would it make any difference if you should multiply 
the 5 first, and then affix a cipher to the answer ? 

If you are to multiply 5000, by 2, can you begin by 
multiplying the 5 first ? 

If you are to multiply 35000, by 2, can you multiply 
the 5 first, and then the 3, and afterwards affix the three 
ciphers ? 

If you are to multiply 20 by 30, can it be done by mul- 
tipiying the 3 and 2 together, and then affixing 2 ciphers 
to the product ? 

Multiply 200 by 20 in the same way. 

In the above sum, what we the pzodocti of the MTeral oiden, aad how 
aie they written? 



30 


by 


20 


400 


by 


60 


3000 




9 


96 


« 


30 


200 




6 


4400 


tt 


90 


2000 




40 








100 




100 








2400 




2000) 
4200) 








160 
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RVLS FOR MuXTIPLTnCG WHEN THE FACT0B8*ASB TEE- 
MINATED BT CIPHBB8. 

Mtdtipiy the significant figures togetlier, and to their pro* 
duct annex as nuxny ciphers as terminate both the factors. 

i^ToCs^^AIl figUM are called iign^ieont, except ciphon. 

Multiply 
« 

K 
l< 
«< 

(" 

When any number is made by multiplying two numbers 
together, it is called a composite number. 

Thus 12 is a composite number, because it is made by 
multiplying 3 and 4 together. 

Is 18 a composite number? What two numbers multi- 
plied together make 18 T 

Is 14 a composite number? Is IS a composite num- 
ber ? Is 9 a composite number ? ' 

If 12 is multiplied by 8, what is the product? What 
are the factors which compose 8 ? 

If you multiply 12 by one of these numbers, and the 
product by the other, will the answer be the same as if 
you multiply 12 by 8 ? 

Let the pupil try and seel 

What are the numbers that compose 18 ? 

Multiply 123 by 18. Multiply it by one* of the num. 
bers that compose 18, and the product by the other num- 
ber, and what is the result? 



Rule fob KtrLTiFLTiNo, when the mvltiplieb ex. 

CESDS 12, AND IS A COKPOSITE NUHBEB. 

Resolve the multiplier into the factors which compose it^ 
and muUiphf the muUipUcand by oncy and the product by Ae 
other. 

What 18 the rule for multiplyiog when both factors are terminated by 
dpfaen ? What is a composite nmnber? What is the rale for mvltiplyiog 
when the multiplier exceeda 12, and it a compotite number ? 
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Let the following sums be done by the above rule. 

Multiply 33 by 20 Multiply 587 by 16 

" 268 « 49 • «' 6643 " 24 

« 329 " 54 « 521 " 27 

" 426 « 32 « 72 « 30 

" 2345 " 96 " 793 « 36 

« 7654 " 64 

" 6543 " 40 

In multiplication it makes no difference in the product, 
which of the factors is used for multiplier or multiplicand ; 
for 3 times 4, and 4 times 3> give the same product, and 
thus with all other factors. It is in most cases most con- 
venient to place the largest number as multiplicand. 



DECIMAL MULTIPLICATION. 

In explaining decimal multiplication, it is needful to un. 
derstand the mode of multiplying and dividing by the <ep. 

If we have 2,34 we can make it ten times greater, by 
moving the separatrix one order to the right, thus, 2394. 
For 23 units, 4 tenths, is ten times as nmch as 2 units, 34 
hundredths. 

It is therefore multiplied by 10. 

We can multiply it by 100 by removing the separatrix 
entirely, thus, 234, for the 2 units and 34 hundredths, be- 
come 234 units, and are thus multiplied by 100. 

Whenever therefore we wish to multiply a mixed or 
pure decimal, by any number composed of 1 and ciphers, 
we can do it by moving the separatrix at many orders to 
the rights as there are ciphers in the multiplier. 

Examples. 

Multiply 462,5946 by 100 

« 2,6395 « 1000 

" 4,63956 " 10000 

How can decimals be multiplied by any number composed of 10 ci- 
phers. 
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Multiply 54,eS29 by 10 

•• 4,6930 « 1000 

« ,3694 ** ' 100 

" 4,6934 << .10000 

But if the decimal has not as many^^re^ at the right, 
aa are needful in moving the separatrix, ciphers can be ad. 
ded thus. Multiply 2,5 by 1000. Then in order to mul. 
tiply by a cipher, it is necessary to move the separatriz 
as many orders to the right, as there are ciphers in the 
multiplier, 1000 ; in order to do this, two ciphers must be 
added thus, 

2600, 

Here 2 unitSy and 5 tenths, are changed to 2 thousands 
' and 5 hundreds^ and of course are made 1000 times lar- 
gor, or multiplied by 1000. 

In the following examples, in order to multiply by mo* 
mng the separatrw, it is necessary to add ciphers to the 
right of the multiplicand. 



Multiply 
it 

tt 

€t 



Division also, can be performed on decimals, by the use 
of the separatrix. 

Whenever we divide a number, we make it as much 
smaUer, as the divisor is greater than one. 

If we divide by 10, as 10 is ten times greater than one, 
we make the number 10 times smaller. 

If we divide by 100, we make the numbers 100 times 
smaller. 

If therefore we make a number 10 or 100 times smaller, 
we divide by 10 or 100. 

If we make it 1000 times smaller, we divide by lt)00, 
^c. 





ExAXFua. \ 


3,7 by 
2,35 «• 
2,5 *• 
84,200 «• 


100 

1000 

10000 

100000 


Multiply 5,2 by 100 
*« 86,3 » 1000 
^ 8,869 ^ 10000 
« 6,6469 «• 100000 



What ia done if the decimal has not aa many fignreB at the right aa are 
nquired ? When we divide a number, how much smaller do we make it ? 
How can we divide a decimal by any nmnber composed of 1 and ciphen 7 
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If then we are to divide 323,4 by 10, we must make it 
10 times smaller. This we can do by moving the sepa- 
ratrix one order to the left, thus, 32,34. If we are to di. 
vide by 100, we can do it by moving the separatrix two 
orders to the left, thus, 3,234. 

If we are to divide by 10,000, we can do it by moving 
the separatrix 4 orders to the left, thus, ,3234. 

Whenever therefore, we wish to divide a pure or mixed 
decimal, by a number composed of 1 and ciphers, we can 
do it by moving the separatrix as many orders to the Ufif 
as there are ciphers in the dwUor. 



' 


Examples. 




Divide 32,5 by 


10 


Divide 32,69 by 


10 


" 342,6 " 


100 


<« 3269,1 " 


100 


« 469,3 " 


1000 


« 2396,4 " 


1000 


« 46936,7 " 


10000 


^ « 12346,95 « 


10000 


« 23469,8 « 


100000 


** 15463,96 «< 


100000 



But if the decimal has not enough figures to enable the 
separatrix to be moved, according to the rule, ciphers 
must be prefixed. 

Thus if we wish to divide 3,2 by 100, we do it thus, 
,032. Here the 3 is changed from 3 unitSy to 3 hundredths^ 
and of course made 100 times less. 



Divide 2,4 by 



it 

(( 
u 
it 



u 



82,4 
932,5 <* 

21,6 « 
600,7 " 
286,9 " 



100 

1000 

10000 

100000 

1000000 

10000000 



EXAHPLES. 

Divide 23,4 by 

246j4 " 

293,6 « 

546,9 « 



542,8 «< 100000000 



it 

u 

« 
CC 



32,3 

100,4 
8694,9 " 



it 



10000 

100000 

100000 

100000 

1000000 

10000000 

1000000 



A decimal can also bo multiplied, by expunging the se- 
paratrix. 

Thus 2,4 is multiplied by 10, by expunging the separa- 
trix, thus, 24. 

What 18 done if the decinnl haa not iSgims enough ? What effect i» 
piodaoed by eipfoogi^g the iepmtiiz of a aaeimal 7 
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3,56 is multiplied by 100, by expunging the separatrix, 
thus, 256. 

In all theae cases, the decimal is multiplied by a nunu 
ber composed of 1, and as many ciphers as there are decu 
male at me right of the separatrix which is expunged. 

If you expunge the separatrix of the following decimals^ 
by what number are they multiplied ? 

2,46. 3,295. 54,6623. 

54,63. 89,46321. 5,6432. 

How can you multiply 8,1 by 10 ? What is it after 
this multiplication ? 

Hol¥ do you multiply 3,12 by 100 ? What is it after 
this multiplication ? * 

How do you multiply 9,567 by 1000 1 What is it after 
this multiplication? 

If the separatrix is expunged from 2,52, by what is tl 
multiplied ? 

If the separatrix is expunged from 2,56934, by what is 
it multiplied? 

If the separatrix is removed from 5,943216, by what is 
it multiplied ? 

If the separatrix is removed from 3,4621, by what is it 
multiplied? 

If the separatrix is removed from 3,5, by what is it 
multiplied ? 

If a man supposes he owes $54,23, and finds he owes 
10 times as much, what is the sum he owes ? How do 
you perform the multiplication with the separatrix? 
What does the number become after being thus multi- 
plied ? ' 

Multiply in the above mode 9244,635 by 10, by 100, 
and by 1000. What does the sum become, by each of 
these operations ? 

Divide 9244,635 by 10, by 100, and by 1000, with the 
separatrix. What does the sum become by each of these 
operations? 

Divide and multiply, with a separatrix, 92556,436, by 
10, by 100, and 1000. 



In Uua caM by what number is the decinHl mdt^Eed 1 



WECnUSi WltTHlllftAVIDlU' IM 

If before mtH^pkfingj iSbm muUfiuand is made Jk cetfain 

number of times larger^ the product m. made at mnek Aih- 
ger. If the muittpl^and is nade foe luigei the pxoiwti is 
as fnueh too large. 

For example ; 

If we wish to find how miieh twiee 2fB is, are can ehaiige 
it to whole numbers, and multiply it bj 2, and #e know 
the answer is 10 times too large* For23 ia 1-0 lim^ iar* 
ger than 2,3, and therefore when it is multiplied by 2, its 
product is 10 times too large. If then we make it 10 
times smaller, we shall haye the right answer. When, 
ever, therefore, we wish to multiply a decimal, we can 
change it to whole numbers, and multiply it by the rule 
for common multiplication. We then can make the pro- 
duct as much smaller, as we made the multiplicand larger, 
foy qhanging it to whole numbers. 

For instance, if we wish to multiply 3,6 by 3, !we etm 
expunge the separatrix, and the multiplicand becomes 10 
times too large. We then multiply it as in whole num* 
bers thus, 

36 
3 

108 

This product is also 10 times too large, and we find the 
right answer^ by placing a separatrix so as to divide It by 
10, thus making it ten times smaller. 

In* like manner, if the multiplier is increased a certain 
number of times, the product is increased in the seme pro- 
portion. 

If we are to multiply 32 by 2,3, and should by cixpcmg. 
ing the separatrix, <;hange the multiplier to whole num- 
bers, it would make the product 10 tim^s too large, and to 
obtain the right answer we must divide the product by 10 
with a separatrix, thus makhag it 10 times smaller. 

Multiply ;j,5 by 4. 

■ f .J ■ ■■ f 

What 18 Hm <|0ect «n Uw piodiH^.iC i^ «lii)ti|!iliQiiild k vnsd« #^t:«!telii 
jtomber of times laigor ? ffovr is the ri^^hti^rodact to be obtained ? What 
id the effect oalhe.^ra4^ot, if A0 myiStffy^jifi^i^fvffs^ifn^ 
of timee? 

10 ■ 



no 



AKmoBUUh nooxm past. 



By what nmnber do you nuldply, whoa you ozpunge 
Iho ooporalriz of tho doeimal f 

What 18 tho product of the multiplication after the se- 
paratriz is expunged? How much too large is this pro* 
duett 

How do yon divide this product by the same number as 
you multiplied the decimal ? 

Explain each process as above 7 



Multiply 


12,46 


by 5 


Multiply 


3,2 


by 6 


C( 


18,23 


" 8 


ti 


52,23 


« 7 


(C 


,346 


" 9 


u 


286,45 


" 8 


(( 


86,2 


" 7 


ti 


123,678 


" 9 


€i 


25,36 


" 6 


n 


32,92 


« 12 


tt 


44,429 


u 4 


ii 


64,64 


" 11 


it 


92,1234 


« 7 


€i 


988,931 


« 9 


Multiply 


329 by 


2,4 


Multiply 


764 by 


8,925 


r « 


426 « 


8,5 


<c 


2875 « 


72,63 


<( 


362 << 


39,5 


it 


30021 " 


984,4 


it 


4689 << 


2,36 


€i 


8643 « 


6,529 


ii 


4693 " 


5,462 


U 


2875 « 


,462 


a 


82678 " 


6,8246 


ti 


7628 " 


,3596 



Let the multiplier be 2, 4, and the multiplicand is 3,6. 
Changing the mtdiipUer to whole numbers, would make 
the product ten times too large. Should the muUiplicand 
be changed to whole numbers, the product would again 
be made ten times larger, so that it would be made 100 
times too large. Therefore to bring the answer right, we 
must divide it by 100, thus making it 100 times smaller* 
This is done by the use of a separatrix. 3,6 and 2,4, 
.when changed to whole numbers and multiplied together, 
are 864. This is 100 times too large, and is brought right, 
by dividing it by 100, thus, 8,64. 



Rule for kxplauono dkcimal multiplication. 

Change the DecmaU to whole numbere by expunging the 

» 

Bbw is the light prodtict obtained 7 What is Uie rale for ej^pZowsf^ the 
pfooeM of dedmal multiiilicatioa 1 
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separalrix. MuU^p a$ in uMe mmiben. DMd»thean* 

stoer by the product of the two numben by which Oiefaetor$ 
were multiplied^ in expunging the teparattix. 

EXAHPLB. 

Multiply 8,61 by 4,7. 

Change these to whole numbera, and they become 861 
and 47. (Here the multiplicand, in expunging the sepa- 
ratrix, is multiplied by 100, and the multiplier by 10.) 
Multiplying them together, they produce 40467. The 
product of the two numbers by which the factors were 
multipUed, (10 and 100), is 1000. Dividing 40467 by it, 
gives the answer 40,467. 

Examples. 
Multiply 2,37 by 4,6. 

By what do you multiply each factor when ybu remove 
the separatrix? What is the product of the two numbers 
by which you multiplied the factors? 

How do you divide by this product ? 

Multiply 2,64 

« 362,68 

« 6895,40 

« 334,02 

« 2195,334 

« 3456,567 

9373 
«f 1234,636 

" 765,3 

" 89123,002 

The following common rule for decimal multiplication, 
includes all the others, and may be used after understand- 
ing the preceding. 



by 


3,8 


(C 


48,72 


u 


3,651 


ii 


28,54 


u 


S,2 


u 


,61 


€i 


,84 


U 


36,4 


t€ 


1,23 


(C 


,591 



•• •*•■ ♦» 
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Mubipty as in.tohote niimhers, and then point off in the 
product^ as many Orders of decimdlsy as are found in both 
the factors. 









£tAltPLB«. 








Muhipfy 


dfi9 


by 


3,8 


Multiply 


12 


by 


4,6 


cc 


18,600 


« 


5^ 


cc 


1,94 


« 


,600 


tt 


224,7 


a 


2,8 


ii 


351,9 


a 


6 


«i 


9,427 


tt 


3,4 


« 


,658 


it 


,236 



COMPOUND MULTIPLICATION. 

If 4 gi:iuD8, 3 penny-weights, are repeated 3 times, 
what is the product 7 

If 3 yards, 1 quarter, be repeated 3 times, what is the 
product ? 

If 5 feet, 2 inches, be repeated 4 times, what is the 
product ? 

If 2 hogsheads, 5 gallons, be repeated 5 times, what is 
the product? 

If 4 drams, 2 oances, be repeated 3 times, what is the 
product? 

What is 4 times 2 days, 7 hours ? 

What is 5 times 3 months, 4 days? 



RVJLB yOB COMPOUND MVLTIPL|CATIOfl. 

Phe^ the ^uUiplier helow the midtiplieand. Midtipfy 
each order separately, beginning with the lotoest. In the 
product of each order, find how many units there are of the 
next higher order. Carry these units to the next product, 
and set the remainder under ifk order multiplied. 

What u the common role? What ia the nUe for oompoimd moltiplica* 

tioa? 
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.1 « 9 "6 

4 



6 " 18 « 



Proceed thus : — Four times six pence are 24 pence, 
which is 2 units of the next higher order, (or shillings,) 
to he carried to that order ; and as no pence remain, a ci. 
pher is to be placed in the order of pepce. Four times 
'9 shillings are 36 shillings, and the 2 carried make 38 
shillings, which is 1 pound, to be carried to the next pro- 
duct, and 18 shillings to be written in the shilling order. 
Four times 1 pound is 4 pounds, and the 1 carried, makes 
5, which is to be written in the order of pounds. 

Let the pupil do the following sums, slating the process 
while doing it, as above. 

What cost 9 yards of cloth, and 5s. 6d. per yard? 

What cost 5 cwt. of raisins, af^jCl 3. 3d. per cwt. ? 

What cost 4 gallons of wine, at 8s. 7d. per gallon ^ 

What is the weight of 6 chests of tea, each weighing 3 
cwt. 2 qrs. 9 lbs. ? 

What is the weight of 7 hogsheads of sugar, each 
weighing 9 cwt. 3 qrs. 12 lbs. '/ 

Hcpw much brandy in 9 casks, each containing 41 gals. 
3 qts. 1 pt. ? 









ANSWERS. 


1. 


yds. 
Multiply 14 


qr* na, 
3 2 by 11 


yds, qr, na, 
163 2 2 


2. 


hhd. 
Multiply 21 


g. qt. pt. 

15 2 1 by 12 


hhd, g, ^. pi, 
254 61 2 


3. 


le. 
Multiply 81 


m.fur, po. 

2 6 21 by 8 


le, m,Jur,po, 
655 1 4 8 




a. 


r. p. ^ 
2 11 by 18 ^ 


a, r, p. 


4. 


Multiply 41 


748 38 


5. 


4M* 

Multiply 20 


m, w* d, 

5 3 6 by 14 


yr. m. w, d, 
286 11 2 




S. 


f *f 


«.<»'" 


6. 


Multiply 1 


15 48 24 by 5 


7 19 2 
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1. In 85 pieces of cloth, each measuring 27f yds. how 
many yards? Ans. 971 yds. i qr, 

2. In 9 fields, each containing 14 acres, 1 rood, and 25 
poles, how many acres ? Ans. 129 a. 2 roods^ 25 rods. 

8, In 6 parcels of wood, each containing 5 cords and 
96 feet, how many cords ? Ans. ^4 cords, Mfeet, 

4. A gentleman is possessed of 1^ dozen of silver 
spoons, each weighing 2 oz. 15 pwt. 11 grs., 2 dozen of 
tea-spoons, each weighing 10 pwt. 14 grs., and 2 silver 
tankards, each 21 oz. 15 pwt. Pray what is the weight 
of the whole ? Ans. 8 Ih. 10 oz. 2 ptrt. 6 grs. 



MULTIPLICATION OF VULGAR FRACTIONS. 

MULTIPLICATION WHEN OTXhY THE MULTIPLICAND IS A 

FBACTION. 

A man gave one child three quarters of a dollar, and 
another four times as much, how much did he give the 
last ? 

A man has 12 barrels of wine, and takes a half pint 
from each 8 times, how many half pints does he take ? 

If a man has an ounce of silver, and takes 2 sixteenths 
fjrom it 6 times, how many sixteenths does he take ? 

How much is 4 times two sixths ? 

How much is 5 times two sixths ? 6 times ? 7 times ? 

From the above examples it appears, that we can mul- 
tiply a fraction by a whole number, by multiplying Us nu- 
meraior. , 

Let the pupil perform the following sums, first mental- 
ly, and then on the slate. 



1. What is 9 times ^ ? 

2. What is 3 timfs fy 7 
8. What is 6 times ^ ? 

4. What is 7 times ^ ? 

5. What is 8 times ^ ? 

6. What is 7 times ^ ? 



How can a fnction be nraltipltod by a wliole number ? 



'« 
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7. What is 3 times-^? 

8. What is 5 times ^ 1 

9. What is 8 times ^ ? 

10. What is 4 times ^ ? 

11. What is 6 times VV ? 

12. What is 5 times ^ ? 

13. What is 4 times ^? 

14. What is 8 times ^ ? 

15. What is 5 times ^ ? 

16. What is 6 times ^ ? 

17. What is 4 times j\ 1 

18. What is 8 times ^ ? 

19. What is 9 times ^ ? 

20. What is 6 times ^? 

In performing these sums on the slate, let the pupil use 
the signs, thus : 

Two twentieths multiplied by nine, equals eighteen 
twentieths ; and is expreseied by signs as follows : 

AX9 = it. 



There is another method, by which the value of a frac- 
tion is multiplied, by increasing the size of the parts ex- 
pressed by the denominator. 

For example, when we wish to multiply ^ by 2, the 
most common way is to multiply the numerator by 2, 
thus: 

But the same effect is produced, if we divide Ae denom*^ 
inator by 2, thus : 

AX2=f 

It will easily be seen, that ^^ and ^ are the same quan* 
tUy. The only difference is, that in one case the unit is 
divided into 12 parts and 8 are expressed, and in the oth- 
er case, the unit is divided into 6 parts, and 4 are ex- 
pressed. In one case, we make twice as many pieces, 
and in the other we mdke them twice as large. 

Wheh we multiply the numerator, the ntim&er of parts ia 

What 18 the second method of increaaing the value of a fiactkm 7 What 
is thediffereooe between the two methodi ? 
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multiplied, and when we divide the-denominator the rize 
of the parts is multiplied. 

If we multiply ^ by 8, in what two ways can it be 
done ? 

If we multiply the numerator, what ia it that ia multi. 
plied ? 

If we divide the denominator, what ia it that is multi- 
plied ? . 

Multiply f by 8 in both ways, and tell what each.' 
method multiplies. 



Rule for hultiflyino when onlt the multiflicaivd 

IS A fraction. 

Midiiply the numerator^ or divide the denominator by the* 
multiplier. 

Let the following sums be performed, and explained as 
above. 



Multiply 1^ by 4 


Multiply 1 


by 2 


(( 


TT " 9 


(( 


A 


« 7 


(C 


A " 6 


u 


A 


« 7 


« 


^ " 9 


u 


A 


« 8 


u 


A " 10 


« 


fV 


« 3 


« 


A " 7 


« 


tV 


« 10 


« 


tV " 5 


u 


A 


" 5 


t( 


tV " 8 


tc 


A 


« 8 


u 


A " 6 


a 


A 


« 6 


u 


/r " 9 


(( 


A 


" 11 



Multiplication where only the jkultiplier is a 
Fraction. 

1. If you have twelve cents, and give away a sixih of 
them to each of four children, how many cents do you 
give away ? 

Abs. a sia^ of twelve cents is two cents. Tw) centa 

What 18 the role for multiplying when the mitk^pUeand only t £n»- 
tion? 
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given to each of four children would be eight oents given 
away. 

2. If a man has fifleen cents, add gives a fifth of them 
to each of three children, how many does he give away ? 

Ans. One fifth of fifteen is three. Three times three 
is nine. He gives away nine cents. 

From the above examples it appears that when we mul- 
tiply by a fraction, we take a part of the multiplicand, and 
repeat it a certain number of times. In the last case the 
man, had fifteen cents, which is the multiplicand. We 
take s^fifth of it and repeat it three times. 

3. U* a man had eighteen cents, and gave a ninth of 
them to six different boys, how many cents did he give 
away? 

In the above question, what is the multiplicand ? What 
part are you to take from it, and how often are you to re. 
peat it ? 

4. If a man has twelve dollars, and gave a fourth of 
them to three different workmen, how many did he give 
away ? What is the multipiican4 ? What part are you 
to take from it, and how often are you to repeat it ? 

5. How do you multiply twelve by three fourths 7 

Ans. We take a fourth of twelve and repeat it threo 
times. One fourth of tviQhfQ is three. Three fourths Kte 
three times as much. Three times three is nine. 

6. How do yoii multiply eight by three fourths T 

7. How do you multiply eighteen by three ninths 7 

8- If you multiply twelve by three, do you make it larger 
or smaller ? If you multiply it by three fourths, do you 
make it larger or smaller 7 

Why is the multiplicand made smaller when you multi- 
ply by three fourths f , 

Ans. Because we do not repeat the whole number, but 
only a fourth part of it ; and this is repeated only three 
times, which does not make it as large a number as the 
multiplicand. 

9. If you multiply eight by three, do you make it larger 
or smaller? If you multiply it hy three fourths, do you 
make it larger or smaller? Why ? 

10. ^u\\\^\y fifteen by two thirds. 

11. Multiply <treff<y;/bifr by J6m mM«. 
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12. Muhiflf thirty4wo by three eighAi. 

13. Multiply fourteen by three sevenths. 

14. Multiply sixteen by two eighths, 

15. Multiply twenty-four byfaoe sixths. 



Multiplication has been defined, as repeating a number, 
as often as there are units in another number. 

Ip multiplying by a fraction, we take such a part of a 
number, as is expressed by the denominator, and repeat it 
as often as there are units in the numerator. 

Thus in multiplying 12 by ^ we take a sixth part of 12, 
and repeat it 4 times, and the answer is 8. 

Note. — The propriety of calling the number in the 
numerator units, is explained on page 40, where the dis- 
tinction is shown between units that are whole numbers, 
and units that are fractions. It is shown also on page 57, 
where it appears that the numerator may be considered as 
whole numbers, divided by the denominator. 

In multiplying let the pupil use the signs thus : 

Multiply 12 by f . 

12 -T- 6 = 2. 
2X3=6. Answer. 

In doing the above sum what part of 12 is taken ? How 
often is it repeated ? 

Is the product larger or/ smaller than the multiplicand t 

Multiply 12 by f. 

Is f a proper or improper firaotion ? 

Is there a whole unit in f ? 

Is the product larger or smaller than the multiplicand, 
when 12 is multiplied by | ? 

Why is it larger when multiplied by f and smaller when 
multiplied by I ? 

L^t the following sums be stated thus; 16 Xf. One 
fourth of .16 is 4, and two fourths, is twice as much, or 8. 
Multiply 16 by J by I by I 
it 18 " I " f « f 

How do wa mnkipiy by a fiaction 7 
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Multiply 24 by I by } by y 

36 « I « J « T«r 
42 « I « ^ « y 

68 " t ** i •* I 



« 



EXAXPLEB FOR MsifTAXi EXEBCISB. 

If you have 14 apples, and give one seventh of them to 
each of four boys, how many do you give away ? 

Ans. A seventh to 1 boy, would he 2, and four aev* 
enths, would be four times as much, or 8. 

What is 4 of 14 1 

If you have 48 cents, and give a twelfth of them, to 
each of two boys, how many do you give away ? 

What is ^ of 48 ? 

A man has 35 sheep, and sells four fifths of them, how 
many does he sell ? , 

A boy has 40 marbles, and loses | of them, how many 
does he lose ? 

What is 40 multiplied by f ? * 

What is 86 multiplied by fyt 

What is ^ of 21 1 f of 24? fof81?4of49? f of64? 
|of 161 |of40t f of45? Aof60? V^of96? Jof24? 
t of 30 ? 

Whatis|ofl8? ^oflOO? | of 40?^ of 28? f of 
of27?T.3T.of33? fof48? f ofSl ? ^5ofl44? |4of99? 

Whatisfof 54? ^ of 49? A of 32? J of 81? fy o( 
70? VVo^SQ^ Aof96? f of 16? f of 12? f ofl8?TV 
of 24? I of 15? t\ of 36? 



Note to Teachers, — Let the younger pupils omit the 
following exercises in small type till a review. 

Exampi.es for the slate, for older pupil8> who 
understand the rule of Division. 



1122 X A 
144 X tV 



1912 X a 
1367 X if 
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2608 X If 

720 X A 

1335 X If 

678 X W 



545 X H 
722 X i4 
304 X If 
420 X ri 



If a number it to be both multiplied and divided by two figarea, 
it makea no difTerence which is done firtU provided the aame ^[urea 
are used as multiplier and divisor. 

For example, let a number be muUijUied by 2, and dwOiBd by 9. 

We can divide firat by 9, and then multiply the quotient by 2 ; or 
we can multiply firat by 2, and then divide the product by 9, and the 
anawer ia the same. 

Thus 18 multiplied by 2, is 36 ; and this divided by 9 is 4. 

Again 18 divided by 9, is 2 ; and this multiplied by 2 is 4. 

If then we multiply 12 by | we divide by 4, to find one fourth of 12, 
and multiply by 3, to obtaiu three fourths, and the answer is 9. But 
if we ahould multiply 12 by 3, and then divide the product by 4, the 

anawer would be the aame. Thus 12 X 3 » 36 and 36 -r- 4 as 9. 
ThuB 9 is the same answer as is obtained by dividing 12 by the de« 
nominator, and multiplying the answer, by the numerator. What 
are the two ways in whi<^ 18 can be multiplied by 4-6 ? What will 
be the anawer, if it ia divided by 6 first, and the quotient multiplied 
by 4 ? What will be the answer, if it ia multiplied by 4 first, and 
then the product divided by 6 7 



Rule fob in7i.TiFi.nHo wheit only the hultiplieb 

18 A PBACTION. 

DMde hy the denominator^ to obtain one pari^ and nnM» 
ply by the numerator^ to obtain the required number ojparts^ 

But in case this division should leave a remainder ; 

Multiply by the numerator first, and then divide the prO' 
duct by the denominator. 

EXEBCI8S8 FOB THE SLATE, FOB OX.DBB PUPILS. 

In an these caaea itia beat to multiply by the numeratar farstt and 
then divide by the denominator. If any ro mains after division, place 
the divisor under it, for a fraction. 

I .- ' 111* 1 1 1 1 »■ « II. I III I 

What is the rule Sat mnltiplyiag -whrn the wwlt^pUer cmiy is a fiac- 
tioo? 
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|Caitq>lf, 



•• 



u 



lM9br a.6 


Mnlliiilf 


4681 


bf SU 


5436 «• 5.8 


M . 


3649 


•• 5.8 


826i «« 2.5 


J< 


5963 


u 6,9 


43356 '* 3.6 


M 


46938 


•• 5-9 


86432 <« 8.4 


M 


639S1 


"4.1« 


3549 «« 8.9 


U 


96438 


M 14 


54663 •• &8 


U 


89681 


•• 54 



EXAKFLBS FOB XEllTAt BXXBCtSB. 

1. If 15 \afive eighths of some nauber, what part of 
15 is one eighth of that number ? 

2. If 12 is four sixths of some number, what part of 
12 is one sixth of that number ? 

8. If 18 is six ninths of some number, what part of 18 
is one ninth of that number ?. 

4. If 15 is { of a number, what is i of that number? 

5. If 15 is f of some number, what is that number ? 



Let siich exercises he stated thus, 

6. If 15 is Jive eighths, afijih of 15 is one eigf^th. A 
fifth of 15 is 3. If 3 is one eighth, then the whole is 8 
times as much, or 24. 

7. 24 is ^ of what number f 

8. 36 is f of what number T 

9. 42 is ^ of what number ? 

10. If a man can do f of a piece of work in 12 days, 
bow long would it take him to do | of it ? 

(Ans.) It would take him only one sixth of the time to 
d6 one seventh that it does to do 4* | of 12 is 2. It 
would take him 2 days. 

Let the remaining sums be stated as above. 

11. If a man bought j of a barrel of wine for 16 dol- 
lars^ how much will ^ cost ? 

12. IIow much will the whole cost ? 

13. Bought f of a chaldron of coal for 24 shillings, how 
much will I cost? How much will the whole cost? 

14. If 15 is j- of some number, what is one eighth of 
that number ? 

15. What is the whole of that number! If 23 is } of 
one number, what is that number ? 

11 
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16. If a man bought 4 of a eaik of brandy for it dol- 
lars, what is 4 worth ? what is the whole worth t 

17. If I of a month's board cost 12 dollars what is it a 
month ? 

18. If f of a cord of wood cost 16 ahiUings, what 
would I cost, and what would the whole cost ? 

19. 28 is jf of what number ? 

20. 48 is I of what number? 

21. 56 is I of what number 7 

22. 32 is tV <^f ^b^t number 7 

23. How many times is 4 contained in 5 ? 
(Ans.) Once'and one over. 

24. What is i of 1 ? Whatis^ofl? 

25. What is i of 1 ? What is i of 2 1 What is } of 
2! 

26. Whatisiofl27 What is 4 of 1? Whatis^ of 
27 What is | of 47 What is 4 of 47 

27. What is } of 47 What is f of 27 What is f of 

17 

28. How many units in | of 27 

29. How many units in | of 3 ? 

30. How many units in | of 5 7 

31. How many units in f of 11 7 
82. How many units ii^f of 6 7 
38. How many units in | of 18 1 

34. How many units in | of 16 7 

35. How many units in y of 21 7 



It will be seen that in fractions, as in whole numbers, it 
makes no difference in the product, which fa'ctor is used 
as muUiplier. 

For 12x1 = 9 

And } Xl2 = Y =9. 

Here when the whole number ia used as multiplier, the 
answer is an improper fraction, which, if changed to whole 
numbers, is 9. 

Multiply 18 by ^ and ^ by 18, and tell in what respects 
the answers differ. 

Multiply f by 14, and 14 by ^. 
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b there any difierenee in the value of the answers ? 
In what respect do they differ ? 



HVLTIFLICATION WHERE BOTH FACTOBS ABB FBAC 

TIONS. 

1. If we had i an orange and should give away half of 
this i what part of an orange should we give away ? 

How much is ^ of ^. 

2. If we have ^ of an orange, and should give away 
i of it, what part of a whole orange should we give 
away? 

(Ans.) If the two halves of any thing be divided into 
4 pieces each, the whole is divided into 8 pieces. Ta- 
king i of one of these halves then, is taking ^ of the 
whole. 

iofiis|. 

^3. If we have i of an orange, and give away hatfoi it, 
what part of the whole orange do we give away ? 

Ans. If an orange is divided into 4 pieces, and each of 
these pieces are halved, the orange is divided into 8 pieces, 
and each piece is \ of the whole. 

i of i is J. 

4. If you receive ^ of an orange, and you give \ of it 
away, what part of the whole orange do you give away 7 

Ans. The orange is divided into 3 parts ; if each of 
these parts is divided into 4 parts, the whole orange would 
be divided into 12 parts, and each part is ^ of the 
whole. 

iofiiSjV- 

5. If you have an apple and it is cut into 5 equal parts, 
what part of the apple is each piece 1 If each piece is 
cut into 3 equal parts, what part of the whole apple is 
each piece ? 

Ans. If an apple is cut into 5 equal parts, each part is 
one fifth of the whole, and if each of these pieces is divi- 
ded into 3 parts, each part is y^ of the whole, 

6. If you have an orange, uid it is divided into 3 equal 
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parts, 6Mk paort is Me <AM, if each i is divided into 6 
equal pieces, what pan of the ^ is each piece T 

7. What'part of the whole orange is each piece ? 

8. If a loaf of bread isjcui into 4 ^qual parts, each part 
is ^. If each i is divided into 5 equal pieces, each piece 
is I of the i, and ^ of the whole loaf, | of | then is ^. 

9. If a sheet of paper is cut into 5 pieces, each piece 
is 1^. If each | is cut into d equal pieces, each piece is 
i of the |, and i^ of the teihole. ^ of^ then is ^. 

10. If a yard of cloth is cut into 8 equal pieces, and 
each piece is then cut into 3 equal parts, what part of the 
whole is each piece ? 

11. If a bushel of apples is divided into fourths of a 
bushel, and each fourth is divided into 6 equal portions, 
what part of the whole is each portion T 

12. If you divide a pine apple into 3 equal parts, and 
each of those parts into 6 equal pieces, what part of the 
whole is each piece ? 

13. If you have | of a dollar, and wish to give } of it 
to each of 7 children, what part of the whole doUar do- 
you give to each ? 

14. If you have f ofa lb, of raisins, and wish to divide 
it equally between 3 children, what part of a lb. do you 
give to each ? 

15. If you have f of a yard of muslin, and divide it in- 
to 8 equal pieces, what part of } is each piece, and what 
part of the whok yard is each piece ? 

16. What part of a unit is i of | ? 

Ans. If a unit is divided into 6 parts, and each of these 
parts into 8, the unit would be divided into 48 parts, and 
each part is ^\ of the whole. 

Let the following sums be stated in the same manner* 

17. What part of a unit is j of ^ ? 

18. What part of a unit is | of ^ ? 

19. What part of a unit is ^ cf ^ ? 
SO. What part of a unit is | of ^ ? 

21. What part of a unit is j of 4 ? 

22. What part of a unit is | of ^ ? 

23. What part of a unit' is } of ,>, ? 

24. What part of a unit is | of ^? 

25. What paift of a unit is | of ^ t 
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26. What part of a unit ia.i of ^ ? 

27. What part of a unit is ^ of |V ? 

28. What is i of i ? 

29. What is ^ of ^ ? 

30. Whatis^ofyVt 
81. What is i of I? 
32. What is ^ of ^ ? 
83. Whatisjofi? 

34. What is i off t 

35. What is ^ of I Y 

36. What is ^ of j-? 

37. What is J of tV^' 

38. What is i of i? 
39- What is ^^ of T>j ? 

40. What is ^ of I? 

41. Whatis^ofiV^ 
"42. What is Jt of*? 
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WhatisiofI? 
What is J of ^? 
What is ^ of I? 
What is I of ^? 

WhatisiVofJ? 
What is i of i? , 

What is tV of 4 Y 
What is 4 of I? 



What is I o 

What is i of T^y ? 
43. What is f of ^V ? What is + of J ? 
After finding i of one third we know that i of two thirds 

is twice as much. 

What is i off? 
What is i off? 
Whatis^off ? 
What is 4 of f ? 
What is J of i ? 
What is i off? 
What is J of I^T 



1. What is i of i? 

2. What is J of 1 1 

3. What is | of i ? 

4. What is 4 of ^? 

5. What is f of i? 

6. What is ^Af ft 

7. Whatis Jof J? 

8. What is -L of ^ ? 

9! What is I of i? What is I of Jt What is | off? 
Whatisioff? Whatisioff? 

10. What is i of 4 ? What is f of f ? 

11. What is 4 off? Whatisfoff? 

12. What is f of tV^ What is f of A^ 

13. What is f of'tV ? What is f of A '^ 

14. What is f of f ? What is f of f ?. 

15. What is 4 off? Whatis^VofJ? 

16. What is tV of f ? What is f of f ? 

17. What is f of ^ ? What is yV of rV ^ 

18. What is f of fj ? What is f of |f ? 

19. What is f of tV^ What is f off? 

20. What is f of f ? What is f of A? 

11* 
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21. Wliatisiori^? WbctM^off? 

After finding one pwrt of a fnetion, we find the oCber 
parts bj multiplication. 

Thus after finding what one fourth of a fraetkm is, we 
can find three fourths by multiplying by 9. 

Thus j^pf f is /f, therefore } of f is 3 tines as miieh, 

or A- 

1. What is f off f What is} off? What is f of ft 

2. What is I of f ? Whatisfoff? Whatisjoff? 

3. What is f off? What is f off? Whatis f off ? 
Let the pupil reason thus : What is 4 of f ? One sixth 

of one third is ^. Qne sixth of two thirds is |^. Four 
sixths of two thirds is 4 times as mucfti, or /^. 

4. Whatisfoff? Whatisfoff? Whatisfoff? 
What is f of 4 ? What is f of f ? Whatis f of f ? 

Whatisfoff? Whatisfoff? 

6. What is f of T^? WhatisyVo^H^ 

7. What is f f off ? What is |j of f ? 

8. What is T^ of f ? What is f of f ? What is f of 
f? Whatisfoff? Whatisfoff? 

In multiplying one fraction by anotl*er, we are to take 
a certain part of one fraction, as often as there are units, 
in the numerator of the other fraction. 

Thus, if we are to multiply f by f we are to take a sixth 
of f/bur times. 

To explain the rule for multiplying, when both factors 
are fractions, take an example. 

Whatisfoff? * 

One fifth off is ^, and this is made by multiplying the 
denominator 6, by the denominator 5. 

Three fifths off is three times as much or f f , and this 
is made by multiplying the numerator 4, by the numera- 
tor S* 

Therefore multiplying the denominators together oh- 
tained one fifth of f, and multiplying the numerators to- 
gether, obtained three fifths. 

hk multiplying 3-5 br4^ wfast effect is produced by mnltiplytnf the 
BHmemton togetbmrt Wlwt sAfst ii produced by mukipljiiif the deno- 
Biiaatoni togetlwr? 
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FRACTIONS. 

Multiply the denominators together to obtain one part, and 
the numerators together to obtain the required number^ of 
parts. 

In performtQg tbe90 awop» upoo the {date, let tbe pupil 
use the signs thus : 

Multiply f by Vk. fXiV^W- 

, SSCSJICISBS FOR TH« ShATEy FOR eLDER PUPILS. 

What is /y of ^j? What is f of f ? What is f of ft 
What is I off ? What is f of Jf ? What is T«»y of f J ? 
What is If of f f > What is ^ of J|f ? What is f f f 

Multiply f f by f f ? Multiply | Jf by Jti,. 
Multiply f f f by f Jf . Multiply 4^ by ijf- 



DIVISION. 

Division is finding how oflen one number is contained 
in another, and thus finding what part of one number is 
another number. 

The number to be divided is called the Dvoid^nd* 

The number by which we divide is called the Dimar. 

The answer is called the Quotient. 

What is left over, afler division, is called ^fae Remainder. 

There are four kinds of division. 

The first is Simple Division, in which both the dividend 
and divisor are whole numbers, and ten units of one order, 
make one unit of the next higher order. 

The second is Compound Division, in which other num- 
*bers besides ten, make units of higher ordeis. 

The third is Division of Vulgar Fractions, in which the 
dividend or divisor (or both) are Vulgar Fractions. 
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VHat ii tlie rule for multiplTing wh«n both &ctoa are iiactipivi 7 Whal 
iiDivision? Wliat are the Drriaor and Dividend ? Quotient? tauua- 
dert WhiKtratheiiNuridiMborPiviaionr 



The fimA is Decimal Dkmom^ in which the diridend, 
or diviiory (or both) are decimal fraction!. 



SIMPLE DIVISION. 

How many 9 cents are there in 63 cents ? 

What part of 68 cents is 9 cents T 

How many times is 8 contained in 66 ? 

If 8 is contained 7 times in 56, what part of 56 is 8 ? 

If 56 is divided by 8, how much smaller is the quotient 
than the dividend? 

How many 7 dollars are there in 42 dollars? 

What part of 42 dollars is 7 dollars ? 

How many times is 6 contained in 66 ? 

If 6 is contained II times in 66, what part of 66 is 6 ! 

If 66 is divided by 6, how much smaller is the quotient 
than the dividend ? 

There are many numbers which cannot be divided into 
equal parts, without making a fraction. For example, if 
we wish to divide 7 apples into two equal portions, we 
should have for answer 3 apples and ^ of an apple. 

If we had 13 apples, and wished to give a third of them 
to each of 3 friends, we should divide the 13 by 8, and the 
answer would be 4, and 1 left over. That is, we could 
give 4 apples to each of the 3 friends, and one would be 
lefl to divide among them. This divided by 3, (or into 3 
equal parts) would give a third to each one. 13 then, di* 
▼ided by 3, gives 4 and \ as answer. 

If you are to divide 7 apples equally among 3 perspns, 
how many whole apples would you give to each, and what 
would remain to be divided ? 

If you had 14 oranges, and wished to divide them equal- 
ly among 6 persons, how many whole oranges would you 
give each ? 

How would you divide the two that remained ? 

Ans. Divide each into 6 equal parts, and give one of 
the parts ofeach orange to the 6 persons. Each person 
would then have 2 oranges and f . 

If you have two apples, each cut into 12 parts, and take 
4 of these parts from each apple* how much do you take I 
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Ans. ^. For ^ (kom eaeh »ppl« niAkM ^ in the 

whole. 

If we take 9 twelfths from each of the two divided ap« 
plesy we shall have 4f in the whole. 

Now this is not |f of one apple, f<Mr nothing has more 
than 12 twelfths. . Whenever therefore we find an improper 
fraction, we know that more than one unit has been divided. 

What part of 13 apples is 3 apples and | of an apple ? 

Ans. It is di fourth of 13, because 4 times 3 and I make 
13. 

Wha^ part of 5 is 1 ? is 2 ? is 3 ? is 4 ? is 6 ? 

In the last question we reason thus : If 1 is onejifik of 
5, 6 must be 6 times as much, or f of 5. 

What part of 8 is 1 1 is 4 ? is 7 ? is 9? 

What part of 15 is 1 ? is 2 ? is 3 ? is 14 ? is 19 ? * 

What of 10 is 1 ? is 2 ? is 5 ? is 9 ? is 11 ? is 20 ? 

What is a sixth of 19 ? What is a fourth of 21 ? 

What is an eighth of 26 f 

If yon had 19 pears, and divided them equally among 6 
persons, how much would you give to each ? 

What part of 19 is 3 and | ? 

Ans. As there is 6 times 3 and \\n 19, it is j- of 19 ? 

When one number is placed over another, it Bignifies 
that the upper number is divided by the lower,. 

Thus, J signifies that the 3 is divided by 4. For a 
fourth of three things is Sfourths, and | signifies either 3 
fourths of 0/16 thing, or ajourth of 3 things. 

If you wish to divide 3 dollars into 5 equal parts, what 
would it be necessary to do, before you could divide them? 

Ans. Change them to dimes. 

What would be the answer ? 

If you wished to divide 4 dimes into 10 equal parted 
what would it be necessary to d^ before you could divide 
them? 

What would be the answer ? 

(Let this be shown by the coins.) 

How can 3 dollars be divided so as to give ten of the 
class, each an equal part ? 

Ans. Change the dollars to dimes, and then di? iding 
them into ten equal parts, there will be 3 dimes for each 
of the tea. 
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Divide $1»2 lo at to give 6 scholars, each an equal part. 

Divide 92,4 so as to give 8 scholars, each an equal 
part 

Divide 1 dime equally between two scholars. 

Divide 1 dime 5 cents equally between 3 scholars. 

If 1 dime 8 cents are divided by 6, what is the answer t 

If 3 dimes 9 cents are divided by 6, what is the quo- 
tient, and what the remainder ? 

If 5 dimes 6 cents are divided by 7, what are the quo- 
tient and remainder ? > 

If 4 dimes 7 cents are divided by 6, what are the quo« ' 
tient and remainder ? • 

In the above sums, it will be seen that when one order qf 
the dividend will not contain the divisor once^ it is reduced^ 
and added to the next lower order ^ and then divided* 

Thus when 4 dimes, 6 cents were to be divided by 6, 
the 4 dimes were changed to cents, and added to the 6 
cents, and then divided. 

It will also be seen, that the quotient and the remainder 
. are always of ihe same order as the dividend. 

Thus if 4 dimes 7 cents are divided by 6, the 4 dimes 
are reduced, and added to the cents, and the quotient is 7 
eentSj and the remainder is 5 cents* 

Thus, also, if 17 thousands are divided by 5, the quo- 
tient is 3, and 2 remainder. The 3 is 8 thousands^ and 
the 2, is 2 thousands. 

If the order of the dividend were mtUions^ the quotient 
and remainder would also be millions. 
. If the order were tens the quotient and remainder 
Would also be tens. 

If we divide 8 tens by 8, the quotient is 2 tens^ and the 
remainder 2 tens. 

When the dividend has several orders, we divide each 
order separately, beginning with the highest orders. This 
is called Short Division, 

If there is any remainder, after the division of each or- 
der, it is changed to the next lower order, added to it, and 
then divided. 

For example. Let 9358 be divided by 4. 

What it the method of dividing when one order of the dividend wiU not 
sontain the diviaoronce ? Of whatoider are Uie quotient and remainder? 
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We first divide the 9 tkousands by 4, add the remain* 
der to the 3 hundreds and divide that. Then divide the 
tens and units. 

Place them thus : 4)9S58 

2339| 

The 9 thousands is first divided. In 9 units there would 
be 2 fours, and 1 remainder.. But as this is 9 thousands^ 
the quotient and remainder must be the same order as the 
dividend, and the 2, is 2 thousand fours, and is set under 
the 9 in the thousands order. The remainder also is 1 
thousand^ and is changed to hundreds and added to the 3, 
making it 13 hundred. This is then divided by 4. The 
quotient is 3 hundreds^ which is put under that order, and 
the 1 hundred that remains, is changed to tens and added 
to the 5 tens, making 15 tens. This is divided by 4, and 
the quotient is 3 teiw, which is set in that order. 3 tens 
remain, which, changed to units and added to the 8, make 
38 units. This is divided by 4, and the quotient is 9 units, 
which is put in that order. 2 units remain, which are di- 
vided by the 4 thus f . 

9358, then, contains 4, 2 thousands of times, 3 hundreds 
of times, 3 tenst)f times, and 9 units of times. The 2 left 
over, is } of another time. 

Let the pupil, in performing each operation on the slate, 
explain it thus : 

Note to Teachebs. — Let such questions as those be» 
low be asked on several sums, till the pupil fiiUy under* 
stands them. 

7)2496 

3564 

7 is contained in 24 units 3 times, in 24 hundreds, 3 
hundred times, which are set in the order of hundreds. 
3 hundred are left over, which, changed and added to the 
9 tens, make 39 tens. 

7 is contained in 39 tens, 5 tens of times, which are set 

■ ■ ■ Am . I 

In the first example, wliat is divided first ? Of what order is the first 

rtient figure, and why ? , What is done with the remainder ? Explain 
remainder of the sum in the same way. 



in 



in the oHer of teiv* 4 tent mm left erer, whieh, changed 
end edded to 6, make 46 unita. 

Divide 46 units by 7, and the answer is 6 nrnff , which 
■re set in that order, and 4 remain, which have the 7 set 
under them, to show that they are divided by 7. 
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Divide the higheat order ^ and set the quotient under it* 
If any remains, reduce and add it to the next lower order f 
and divide as before. If the wmber in any order, is le^ 
than the divisor, place a cipher under it in the quotient ; then 
reduce and add it to the next lower order, and divide as be- 
fore* If any remains* when the lowest order is divided^ 
place the divisor under it as afraction* 
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When toth the divisor and dividend, have several orders, 
another method is taken, called Long Division. Let 6492 
be divided by 15. In performing ttie operation described 
below, we set the figures thus : 

Dividend. 

Divisor 15)6492(432}f Quotient. 
60 



49 
45 

42 
30 



12 



SIMPLE DIVISION. 13S 

We first take as many of the highest orders as would 
if units^ contain the divisor oncCj and not more than 9 
times. In this case we take 64 hundreds. Now we can- 
not very easily find exactly honf many times the 15 is con- 
tained in 64 hundreds. But we can find how many hun- 
dreds of times it is contained thus. As 15 would be con- 
tained 4 units of times, in 64 units, it is contained 4 hun- 
dreds of times, in 64 hundreds. Which 400 is to be set 
in the quotient, (omitting the ciphers.) ^ 

As we have found that the dividend contains 15, 4 Atm- 
dreds of times, we subtract 4 hundred times 15 from the 
dividend, to find how often 15 is contained in what re- 
mains. 400 times 15 is 60 hundreds (6000) which, sub- 
tracted from the 64 hundreds, leaves 4 hundreds. 

This 4 hundreds changed to tens, and the 9 tens of the 
dividend put with it, make 49 tens. We how find how 
many tens of times the 15 is contaiujed in the 49 tens, thus: 
as 15 would be t^ontained 3 units of times in 49 unitSy it is 
contained 3 tens of times in 49 tens, which 3 tens is set in 
the quotient. We now subtract 3 tens of 15 (or 45 tens) 
from the 49 tens, and 4 tens remain. These are changed 
to units and have the 2 units of the dividend put with them, 
making 42 units. 15 is contained in 42 units 2 units of 
times, which is set in the quotienL Twice 15 from 42 
units, leave 12, which is || of another 15. The 15 then, 
is contained in the dividend 4 hundreds of times, 3 tens of 
times, 2 units of times, and }2. of another time, or 432 
times, and || of another time. 

Again, divide 6998 by 24. 

To do it we first find how many hundreds of times the 
dividend contains the divisor, and subtract these hundreds ; 
second, how many tens of times, and subtract these tens ; 
third, how many units of times, and subtract these units ; 
And fourth, what remains has the divisor set under it. 

What is the rale for Short Division ? When is Long Division perform- 
ed ? How many of the highest orders are first taken ? Do we find egacdy 
liow many times tlie divisor is contained ? What do we find, and how do 
we reason in order to find it? What is the first Quotient, and what is 
omitted in setting it down? After we have fi>una how many himdied 
times the divisor is contained, what is done next and fiir what purpose ? 
What is done with the 4 hundred that remain? 

12 
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Let the pupil, in doing sums, explain them as helow. 

24)6998(291 ^f 
48 



219 
216 



88 
24 



14 

24 is coQtained in 69 units, 2 times ; in 69 hundreds^ 2 
hundred times. 2 hundred times 24 is 48 hundred, which 
subtracted from 69 leaves 21 hundred. 

21 hundreds are 210 tens, and the 9 tens of the dividend 
brought down, make 219 tens. 

24 is contained in 219, 9 times; in 2ip tens, 9 tens of 
times. 24 multiplied by 9 tens, is 216 tens, which sub- 
tracted from 219 tens leaves 3 tens. 

3 tens are 30 units, and the 8 units of the dividend 
brought down make 38 units. 24 is contained in 38 units 
once, and 14 over, which is ij of another time. 

The dividend then contains the divisor 2 hui;idreds of 
times, 9 tens of times, 1 unit of times, and ^J- of another 
time, or 291 times and^} of another time. 

Thus it appears, that in Long Division^ each quotient 
figure, when set down, does not bhow the exact number of 
times the divisor is contained in the order which is divided; 
but it shows, that the divisor is contained so many times 
as the quotient figure expresses, and then, a process fol- 
lows for discovering how many more times it is contained. 

Let the pupil do the following sums, and explain them 
as above, until perfectly familiar with the mode. 



Divide 2479 by 14 
" 1954 « 18 
•' 36964 « 17 
« 29006 " 28 



Divide 3568 by 16 
« 5896 « 23 
« 38907 « 21 
« 46032 « 36 



Etxplain the remainder of the process. In the second sum what is done 
fint 7 second? third? fourth? Explain the whole process. In Long 
Division what does each quotient figurs noi show ? What does it show T 
What process follows ? 



mCPLB DivmoN. 



RvLB FOB LoxG .DivxnoN. 
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PZace <Ae divisor at the left of the dividend, and draw a 
'line between* Take as many of the highest orders as woidd, 
if units, contain the divisor once, and not more than 9 
times. .Divide the orders so taken, as if they were units* 
Place the quotkntfgure at the right of the dividend, and draw 
a line between* Multiply the quotient and the divisor to* 
gether, and subtract them from the part of the dividend aU 
ready divided* To the remainder, add as many of the nesst 
undivided orders of the dividend as would enable it, if units, 
to contain the divisor once, and not more than 9 times, and 
then divide as before^ 

If it is needful to add more than one order of the dividend 
to any remainder, (to enable it to. contain the divisor) put one 
cipher in the quotient for every additional order* If any 
remains after dividing the unit order, put the divisor under 
^ for a fraction. 
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EXAUPLES FOR MeNTAL ExeBCISBS. 

1. Bought 12 pounds of raisins for 8 shillings a pound, 
h(MV many dollars did they cost ? 

State the process thus. If one pound cost 3 shillings, 
12 pounds cost 12 times as much, or 36 shillings. As 
there are 6 shillings in a dollar, the}' cost as many dollars 
as there are sixes in 36. 



What it the role for Long Divkiim ? 
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Let the following 8uni6 be stated in the same manner* 

2. Bought 6 bushels of peaches at 4 shillings a bushel, 
how many dollars did they cost ? ' 

3. How many peaches at 4 cents each must you give 
for 9 oranges at 6 cents apiece ? 

State the last sum thus. If one orange cost 5 cents, 9 
cost 9 times as much, or 45 cents. As each peach is 
worth 4 cents, you must give as many peaches as there 
a,re Jours in 45. 

4. If you buy 10 yards of cotton, at 5 shillings a yard, 
and pay for it with butter at 2 shillings a pound, how many 
pounds will pay for it ? 

5. How many apples at 4 cents' each, must you give for 
3 pine apples at 12 cents each ? 

6. If you buy 46 hushels of coal for 12 cents per bush- 
el, and pay for it with cheese at 10 cents per lb. how mar 
ny pounds do you give ? 

7. How much rye at 5 shillings a bushel must you give 
for 12 bushels of wheat at 8 shillings a bushel ? 

8. How much cloth worth 9 shillings a yard must you 
give for a firkin of butter worth 12 dollars ? 

(Change the dollars to shillings.) 

9. How many dozen of eggs at 9 cents per dozen must 
be given, for 3 yards of cotton worth 20 cents per jnard ? 

10. If you have 8 pine apples worth 9 cents each, and 
your companion has 9 quarts of strawberries worth B cents 
a quart, which ho gives to buy the same worth of pine ap- 
ples, how many pine apples must you give him ? 



COMPOUND DIVISION. 

Divide £4 „ 8«. by 2. 

Divide £6 „ 12*. by 3. , 

If 2 dresses contain 24 yds. 2 qrs. how much in each 
dress ? 

If 3 silver cups weigh 9 lbs. 6 oz. what is the weight of 
each ? ^ * 

In division we find how often one number is contained 
in another, and thus what part of one number is another. 
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Thus if we divide 8 lbs. 16 oz. by 4, we can either say 
how many times 4 is contained in 8 and in 16, or we can 
say what is one fourth of 8 Ibsl and 16 oz. 

If there is any remainder in dividing one order, it must 
be changed to units of the next lower order and added to 
it and then divide again. 

In doing the sum we place the figures thus : 

£ 8. ' d. 
3)4 « 18 « 9 

1 « 12 " 11 

We proceed thus in explaining the process. 

A third of £4 is £1 which is set under that order, and 
there is. £i remaining which is changed to 20 shillings 
and added to the 18, making 38. A third of 38 shillings is 
12 shillings, which arb set under that order. 2 shillings 
remain, which are changed to 24 pence and added to the 
9 pence, making 33 pence ; a third of 33 pence is 11 
pence, which are set in that order. 

Let the following sums be performed and explained as 
above 

Divide 22£ lis. 6d. by 6. 

At 2£ 8«. 6d, for 6 pair of shoes, what is that a pair ? 

If 9 silver cups weigh 3 lbs. 6 oz. 8 pwt. 3 grs. what is 
the weight of each 1 

If 8 dresses contain 59 yds. 3 qrs. 2 n. how much in 
each dress ? 

If the divisor exceeds 12 and is a composite number, di. 
vide the sum by one of the factors as above and the an- 
swer by the other. 

Examples. 

Divide £2 « 8s. « lid. " 4 qr. by 44. 

If 18 gal. " 6 qr. " 4 g. of brandy be divided equally 
into 28 bottles, how much does each contain ? 

If 24 coats contain 62 yds. 3 qrs. 4 na. how much does 
each contain ? 

If 32 teams be loaded with 40 T. 16 cwt. 3 qrs. how 
much is that for each team ? 

If the divisor exceeds 12 and is not a composite number, 
the following method is used. 

12* 
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Let the figures be placed thus. 

130)461 «< 11 «ll(3"6"ft 
417 



44 

20 



801 

834 

57 
12 



695 
695 

We first divide the pound order and 4 is the quotient 
figure, which is of the^^oun^ order because the dividend is . 
pounds. This is put in the quotient with the £ put over 
it to indicate its order. 

In order to find the remainder we subtract the product 
of the quotient and divisor from the 461. 

The remainder is 44£. This must be changed to 
shillings, which is done by multiplying it by 20 and then 
the 11 shiliinsrs of the dividend are added. 

This sum is then divided by 139 and the quotient figure 
is 6, which is of the shilling order and must be put in the 
quotient under that sign. Proceed as before till the orders 
are all thus divided. 

Let the following examples be performed and explain- 
ed as above. 

Divide 239£ « 16*. « 4d " 8^. by 123. 

If 239 yds. of cloth cost 49£ 19*. lid. what was that 
per yard! 

NoTEi — Change the pounds to shillings first. 

If 349 cwt. 3 qrs. 12 lbs. are contained in 264 barrels, 
how much is in each barrel. 

If 42 cwt. of tobacco cost 826J& ISs. 9(2. what is that 
per lb. 
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Rule fob Cokpound Diyisiov. 

Ifihe dwisar does not exceed 12, divide each order sepa- 
ratehfi beginning with the highest, remembering to make the 
quotient figure ojFthe same order as the dividend. 

Whenever there is a remainder, change it and add it to 
the next lower order and divide as before. 

If the divisor exceeds 12, either resolve it into factors ar^d 
dimde first by one and then by tlie other ^ or proceed after 
the manner of long Division.* 





T. 


cwt. 


lb. oz.^ dr. 


Divide 


29 


« 13 


" 25 « 12 « 13 by 6. 


Divide 


lb., 
7 


oz. 
« 10 


pv>t. grs. 
" 15 « 2 by 5. 


Divide 


yds. 
76 


qrs. 
ti 3 « 


na. 

2 by 4 


Divide 

' 7 


deg. 
97 


m. 
« 55 


fur, pol, Jt. tfi. bar. 
" 7 " 35 " 4 " 2 " 1 


• • 
Divide 


25 


s. 

" 16 


. d. qrs. 
« 10 " 3 by 9. 



Division where only the Divisor is a FRAcnoir. 

If we have 3 apples, how many \ in the whole? Ana* 
In one apple there are ttoo halves, and in three apples there 
are three times as many, or six halves. 

If we have 6 dollars, how many \ in the whole ? Ans. 
In one dollar there are three thirds, and in six dollars 
there are six times as many^ or eighteen thirds ? 

If we have 9 apples how many ^ ? 

In 8 apples how many \ ? 

In 12 apples how many \ ? 

In 7 apples how many j'^ ? 

It thus appears that when we divide by a fraction (un- 



What it the rule for compound division when the divisor does not 
' 12? What ie the rule, if itexceed 12 ? 
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less it be an im^proiper fraction) the quotient is larger than 
the dividend. 

Thus 12 divided by \ is 48, for there are 48 one fourths 
in 12 units* 

Again 9 divided by \ is 27, for there are 27 one thirds 
in 9 unili. 

How many ^ in 8 ? 
I How many j^ in 12 ? 

Divide 7 by I Divide 6 by | Divide 12 by I Divide 
10 by \ Divide 8 by i Divide 11 by i Divide 12 by 
^ Divide 9 by J. 

How many | in 8 ? How many ^ in 7 ? 

If you divide 8 by | the answer is 24, for there are 24 
one thirds in 8. But if we are to divide 8 by | there will 
be but half as many. For there is but half as many tioo 
thirds as there are one thirds in a number. Therefore if 
8 divided by \ is 24, when divided by | it is half as much, 
or 12. 
^ How many^f in 3 ? 

Ans. In 3 there are 18 one sixths and half as many two 
sixths, or 9. 

How many | in 12 ? 

How many | in 2 ? 

How many ^ in 4 ? 

How many f in 6 ? 

How many | in 3 ? 

Divide 4' by | Divide 5 by f Divide 3 by f Divide 
8 by I Divid^j 2. by f ' Divide 7 by f Divide 5 by ^ 
Divide 12 by J. 

If you have 12 yards of long lawn and wish to cut a 
number of handkerchiefs of | of a yard each, how many 
can you make from the whole piece ? 

Ifyou have 4 oranges and wish to give | of an orange 
to your mates, to how many could you give them ? 

If you have 4 pounds of rice to distribute to the poor, 
and are to give f of a pound to each person, to how many 
persons can you give ? 

If a reservoir is filled^ by a spout in ^ of an hour, how 
many times would the cistern be filled in 9 hours ? 

If a pourul of raisins can be bought for } of a dollar, 
how many pounds can you buy for 4 dollars ? 
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If I of a barrel of flour will last a family one week,, 
how long will 6 barrels last? 

If a cow eats ^ of a ton of hay a month, how long 
would 4 ton? last hert • ' 

If f of a barrel of flour last a family one week, how 
long will 10 barrels last ? 

It is seen by the preceding examples, that when a num- 
ber is to be divided by a fraction, it is muUiplied hy its de- 
naminator, and divided by its numerator. 

Thus if we are to divide 2 by } we multiply by the de- 
nominator 4 to cl^ange 2 into fourths and then divided by 
the 3 to find how many three fourths there are. 

Divide 3 by f. . 

Why do you multiply by the denominator ? Why do 
you divide by the numerator ? 



RuLS FOR Fhactional Division whbxb oitlt the di* 

VISOR IS A fraction. 

Multiply the dividend hy the denominator ^ and divide <A# 
product by the numerator. 

EXAKPUSS FOR THS SLATS* 
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DrVISION WHERE THE DIVIDEND ONLY IS A FRACTION* 

When the dividend only is a fraction, and we divide it 

How is a number divided by a fraction ? Why do we multij^y 2 by th« 
denominator 4 ? Why do we divide by the numerator 3 ? What it th» 
rule for fractional diviiion whore only the diviior is a fraction ? 
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by a whok number y we are to find how many parts of a 
timef a certain number is contained in certain parts of a 
unit. 

Thus if we divide ^ by 2, we know that ^ does not con- 
lain 2 units once, but we can find what part of one time the 
i contains the 2. 

If 4 is divided by 1 unity we find that it contains it, not 
oncey but \ of once. It can contain t%DO units but half as 
many times as one unit. Therefore \ contains 1 one half 
a time, and it contains 2 just half as oi\en, or j- of a time. 
\ divided by 2 then is \. If | is to be divided by 3, we 
reason in the same way. \ contains 1, ^ a time. 
It contains 3 only a third as often. ^ of ^ is \j and there- 
fore ^ contains 3, j^ of a time. 

Again, if \ is to be divided by 4, we reason thus : 
\i \ contains 1, ^ a time, it contains 4 only \ as often. 
^ of j^ is |. Then | contains 4 not one time, but \ of one 
time. 

Again let \ be divided by 4, and we reason thus : 
If ^ is divided by -1, it contains it not. 1 time, but | 
of one time. But it can contain 4 only \ as often. ^ of 

The dividend \ contains the divisor 4, not one time, bu^ 
1^ of one time. 

Divide i, j, i, j, |, ^, J^, each by one. 

Proceed thus : \ contains 1 not one time,. but | of one 
time. I contains 1 not one time, but \ of one time, d^c. 
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How often is 2 contained in j[ ? 



(Ans.) As I would be contained ^ of a time,^2 is con- 
tained hdf as often, or -^ of one time. 
How often is 3 contamed in ^ ? 
How often is 5 contained in |-? 
How often is 6 contained in ^ ? ' 

When we divide a fraction by a whole number what do we find ? 
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How 6fleii is 7 contained in ^j^ ? 
How often is 8 contained in y^ ? 
How often is 9 contained in y^ ? 
How often is 10 contained in ^ ? 
How often is 11 contained in | ? 
How often is 12 contained in ^ ? 
How often is 9 contained in } ? 
How often is 8 contained in i^ ? 
How oflen is 9 contained in | ? 

After finding how often 4 is contained in one part, we 
find by multiplying, how often it is contained in a given 
number of parts. For instance, 4 is contained in one fifth 
^\j- of one time. In tioo fifths it would be contained twice 
as often, or ^^ of one time. 

Again, let ^ be divided by 4, and we reason thus : 4 is 
contained in one seventh one fourteenth of one time, in 2 
sevenths it is contained twice as often, or two fourteenths 
of one time. 

How often is 3 contained in j^ ? • 

(Ansf) 3 is contained in j- one eighteenth of one time. 
In |- it is contained 4 times as often, or four eighteenths 
of one time. 

How often is 4 contained in f ? 
How often is 5 contained in f ? 
How often is 6 contained in ^ ? 
Divide ^^ by 3. Divide ^ by 5, 
Divide J by 6. Divide f by 7. 
Divide yV by 8. Divide f by 9. 
Divide | by 1 1 . Divide | by 8. 
How many times is 6 contained in -^ ? 
How many times is 4 contained in } ? 
How many times is 7 contained in | ? 
How many times is 8 contained in { ? 
How many times is 9 contained in ^^ ? 
In all the above cases it will be observed that the an- 
swer is obtained by simply muUiplying the denominator of 
the fraction by the divisor. .* 

Thus f is divided by 4 thus* 4 is contained in j^ ^ of 
one time, and in f itoice as often, or -^ of one time. It 

What method can alwayB be taken in dividing a fiaclion by a whole 
number ? 
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can be seen thai the answer is obtained by multiplying the 
denominator of f by the divisor 4. This is a method 
which can always be pursued in dividing any fraction by a 
whole number, viz : " multiply the denominator by the M' 
Tuor. • 

But there is another method which is sometime* more 
convenient. 

Let y\ be divided by 4. 

Now the quotient of 8 units divided by 4, is 2 units. Of 
course the quotient of 8 sixteenths divided by 4, is 2 six* 
teenihs. In this case we have divided the numerator by 
the divisor 4. This can be done in all cases where the 
numerator can be divided without remainder. 

But when a remainder would be left, it is best to divide, 
by multiplying the denominator. The answer is of the same 
value either way, though the name is different. 

For example ; in dividing ^ by 2, we are to find how 
many times 2 is contained in ^, Divide by multiplying 
the denominator by 2, and we find that it is contained not 
once, but ^ of once. By dividing the numerator by 2, we 
find also that it is contained not once, but | of once. Now 
J. and ^ is the same value, by a different name. For if 
a thing is divided into eighteen parts, and we take four of 
them, we have the same value as if it were divided into 
nine parts and we took two of them. 

Divide the following by both methods', and explain them 
as above. 

Divide 

u 
u 
it 
It 
u 



i 


by 


3 


Divide 


A 


by. 2 


H 




4 




if 


«« 6 


H 




5 




H 


" 7 


if 




8 


« 


a 


" 9 


** 




10 




AV 


« 11 


H 




12 




jVr 


« g 



Rule for Division where the Diyidbitp is a * 

Fraction. 

Divide the numerator of the Fraction by the Divisor^ or, 

What Other rnsthod ii th«n ? 
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(^ thii womU kant a nmamderf) mulniply th$ denamtiMtfor 
oy the Dimtor. 

EZAMPUBS FOR tBM SlaTM. 

In the followiDg examples, dmcfe the numeraiar iy the 
dimsor. 



Divide 






H by 
H 
H 
U 



(C 



4 
5 

8 
10 
12 



Divide 



" 16 




Ii^the following examples mti&ti^Jjf the denominator by 
the divisor. 



Divide 



by 






i 
4f 



U 
it 
it 



4 Divide } by 5 

6 « ^ «« 7 

8 « ,3y « 9 

1^ " ^T " 12 

24 " H " 61 

In the following examples dmde the numerator by the 
divisor* 



Divide j| by 3 

" fW " 8 



Divide |^ 

H 

a 






by 6 
« 12 
" 9 
" 6 
" 9 



Examples fob Mbntax Exbbcises. 

1. If you have ^ of an orange, and wish to divide it 
equally between 2 children, what part do you give each ? 

2. If you have } of a load of hay, and divide it equally 
among 6 horses, how much do you give each ? 

3. if you have ^ of a yard of muslin, and divide it into 
3 equal parts, what part of a yard is each part ? 

4. If you have |f of an ounce of musk, and divide it 
into 12 equal portions, what part of an ounce is each por* 
tion? 



What u the nile &t Division when tha diiradond only if a fiattion ? 

13 
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5. If yoa divide ^f of a dolhur into 4 equal parts, what 
part of a dollar will each part be? 

6. If a man owns |f of a cargo, and divides it equally 
among 4 sons, how much does he give each ? 



Divisioif OF oifx Fbaotion by another. 

When one fraction is to be divided by another, the 
same principle is employed, as when whole numbers are 
divided by a fraction. 

For example, if the whole number 12 is to be divided 
by |, we first multiply by the denominator 4, to find how 
often one fourth is contained in 12, and then divide by 3, 
to find how often three fourths are contained in it. 

In like manner, if we wish to find how many times, or 
parts of a time, } is contained in /^, we first find how often 
one fourth is contained in it, by reasoning thus : 

One unit would be contained in ^, two twelfths of one 
time. 

One fourth would be contained four times as often, or 
rff of one time. 

We thus find how oflen one fourth is contained in ^, by 
multiplying it by 4, thus : 

A X 4 = A. 
But three fourths would be contained only one third as 
often, and we find a third of -f^ by muUiplyinff its denomU 
naior by 3. For when we wish to divide a firactUm by 3, 
we multiply its denominator, and thus make the parts rep- 
resented by the denominator, three times smaller^ thus : 

TletQ ati^ twelfths are changed to thirty-sixths; and a 
thirty-sixth is a third of one twelfth/ 

It will be found by examining the foregoing process, 
that in dividing one fraction by another, the fraction which 
is the diindend has its numeratar muUiplied by the denom- 



la any different pzincqile employed in dividing a fiactbn by a whole 
aomber ? Explain the prooese. In the above example why was the nu- 
mentor of the dividend multiplied by the deDominator of die divisor? 
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t 

inator of the dhisory and its denomnuUor multiplied by the 
numerator of the divisor. 

Let another e;cample be taken and observe thus. • 

Let f be divided by ^. 

I if divided by one unit would contain it not once but } 
of once. But if divided by one Hxth it would contain it 
6 times as often or 6 times |, which is y . 

Here the numerator of the dividend (f ) has been multi- 
plied by the denominator of the divisor (4), and we have 
thus found how often one sixth is contained. 

Four sixths would be contained only one fourth as oflen, 
and we therefore divide y by 4 by multiptying its denomi' 
nator and the answer is ^|, and here the denominator of 
the dividend (|) has been multiplied by the numerator if 
the dioisor {^), \h 

We therefore multiplied the numerator of the dividend 
by the denominator of the divisor to find how often one sixth 
was contained, and multiplied the denominatar of the divi" 
dend by the numerator of the dioisor to find how of^n four 
sixths were contained. 

Let the following be performed and explained as above. 



Divide f by | 


Divide | by f 


" f " * 


" A " A 


" A " f 


" M " A 



This process corresponds with that used in dividing a 
vihole number by afractum. 

For if we divide 12 by } We first multiply it by 4 to find 
how many one fourths there are in 12, and then divide the 
answer by 3 to find how many three fourths there are. 

So in dividing f by | we first multiply it by 4 to find 
how many times one fourth is contained thus (|), and then 
divide it by 3 to find how many times three fowihs are 
contained thus, (,\). 

EXAXPLBS. 

Divide } by | Divide f by ^ 



Why was the denominator of the dividend multiplied b^ the nnmeratpv 
of the divisor ? Ezplam how this process coiresponds with that nied in 
dividhig whole numDen. 
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We inoert a fraction when we exchange the flaces of 
the numerator and the denomintftor. 

Thus ^ inverted is f-, and | inverted is f and }f in. 
verted is f|, 6co. 

Now it appears, as above, that if we wish to divide i 
/by f we are to multiply its numerator (3) by the denomi- 
nator (6) and its denominator (4) by the numerator (2). 
This is more easily done, if we invert the divisor f , thus |. 

When the divisor is thus inverted we can tmdtiply the 
numerators together for a new numerator and the dmomi- 
natorsfor a new denominator and the process is the same. 

Thus let us divide | by f . 

Inverting the divisor | the two fractions would stand to« 

f;ether thus ^ f • We now multiply the numerators and 
enominators together and the answer is -|^|, and it is the 
same process, as if we had not inverted the divisor, but 
multiplied the numerator of the dividend by the denomi- 
nator of the divisor and its denominator by the numerator 
of the divisor. 

This method therefore is given as the easiest rule, but 
it must be remembered that in this proeess we always muZ- 
tiply the dividend by the denominator of the divisor and di- 
vide it by the numerator^ as we do in casg of whole 
numbers. 



COXXON B1TLE FOB BIVIDINO ONE FRACTION BY ANOTHEB. 

Invert the Divisor, and then mtdtiply the numerators and 
denominators together. 

EXAKFLES FOB THE SLATE. 

Divide |f by VV- 

Invert the divisor and the fractions stand thus f f y . 

Multiply them together, and the answer is f ^. 

How is a finction inverted 7 What ii the common rule ibr diyiding one 
firactioa by another? 



Divide 





DIODIAI 


< vmnm. 




« by ♦* 


Divide 


H by H 


» 


" « 


M 


H 


" H 


H 


« If 


ft 


«w 


"/ft 


iVr 


"Hi 


« 


H 


"t% 
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DECIMAL DIVISION. 

In order to understand the process of Decimal Divisiony 
it is needful to recollect the method of dividing and multi- 
plyinS> by ciphers and a separatrix* 

If we wish to multiply a number by a sum composed of 
1 with cipJiera added to ft, we add as many ciphers to the 
multiplicand, as there are ciphers in the multiplier. Thus 
if we wish to multiply 64 by 10, we do it by adding one 
cipher, 640. If we are to multiply by 100, we add two 
ciphers thus,. 6400, dec. 

fiXAHPLBS. 

Multiply 8 by 100 Multiply 46 by 100 
" 19 « 1000 « 2 « 100000 

If we wish to multiply a decimal by any number com- 
posed of 1 with ciphers annexed, we can do it by removing 
the eeparairix as many ordere to the rights as there are ei» 
phers in the multiplier^ 

Thus if ,2604 is to be multiplied by 10, we do it thus ; 
2,694. If it is to be multiplied by 100, we do it thus ; 
36,94. If it is to be multiplied by 1000 we do it thus; 
269,4. But to multiply by a million^ we must add et. 
phers also, in order to be able to move the separatrix as 
far as required, thus ; 260400,. 



Multiply 2,64 by 10 
<< 96,9468 « 100 
«< 8,8 <« 1000 



Multiply 6,4 by 16000 

« 1,643 « 10 

•< 8,3 " 1000000 

18* 
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The same method can be employed in dividimg deci- 
mals, by any number composed of 1 and ciphers an- 
nexed. 

The rule is this. Remove the separatrix as many orders 
to the lefty as there are ciphers in the divisor. 

Thus if we wish to divide 23,4 by 10, we do it thus ; 
2,34. 

If we wish to divide it by 100 we do it thus, ,234. But 
if we wish to divide it by a thousand it is necessary topre- 
fix a cipher thus, ,0234. If we divide it by 10,000 we do 
it thus, ,00234. 



Examples. 



Divide 



2.4 

2,46 

3,2 

2 4 
Multiply 2)4 
Divide 328,94 
Multiply 326,94 



it 



iC 



by 



« 



(( 






(C 



100 

10 

1000 

10 

10 

100 

100 



Divide 24,3 by 
246,9 
2,3 
34,26 
Mult'y. 34,26 
Divide 3,2 
Multiply 3,2 






u 
(( 
(( 
it 
(t 
it 



10 

100 

100000 

1000 

1000 

10000 

10000 



It is needful to understand, that a mixed decimal can 
be changed to an improper decimal fraction. 

For example, if we change 3,20 to an improper decimal 
fraction, it becomes 320 huffdredths (m), which is an 
improper fraction, because its numerator is larger than 
the denominator. 

But we cannot express the denominator of 320 hun- 
dredths, by a separatrix in the usual manner, for the rule 
requires the separatrix to stand, so that there will be as 
many figures at the right of it, as there are ciphers in the 
denominator. 

If then we attempt to write 320 hundredths in this way, 
it will stand thus, 3,20, which is then a mixed decimal and 
must be read three units and 20 hundredths. If it is writ- 
ten thus, f ^^, it is then a vulgar and not a decimal frac- 
tion. 



What is the rde for dividing dechnali bv anv number oompoeed of 1 
andcipheis? What can a mixed decimal be ehtttged to 7 Cuve an ex- 
ample. 
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But it is conyenient in exfdaining seyeral processes in 
fractions, to have a method for expressing improper deei» 
fnaljraetionsy withbut writing their denominator. Hie foU 
lowing method therefore will be used. 

Let the inoerted separalrix be used to express an iau 
proper decimal fraction. Thus let the mixed decimal 2,4 
which is read two and /our tenths^ be changed to an im* 
proper decimal thus, 2<4 which may be read twenty-four 
tenbu.x 

' The denominator af an improper decimalf (like that of 
other decimals) ie always 1 and as many ethers as there 
are figures at the right of the separatrix. It is known to 
be an improper decimal, simply by having its separatrix 
inverted. 

Thus 24,69 is read, two thousand four hundred and six* 
ty-nine hundredtJis. 239<6 is read, two thousand three 
hundred and ninety-six tenths^ dsc* 

EXAHPLKS. 

Change the following mixed decimals to improper deci* 
malSf and read them. 

246,3 24,96 82,1 

326,842 3,6496 49,2643 

8,4692 368,491 26,3496 

RULB FOR WRITING AN IXPRQPlBR DxCDCAL. 

Write £is if the numerator were whole numbersjand piaee 
an inverted separatrix^ so that there wUl be as many figures 
at the righty as thereare ciphers in the denominator. 

Write the following improper dedmab. 

Three hundred and six tenths. 

Four thousand and nine hundredths. 

Two hundred and forty-six thousand, four hundred and 
six tenths. 

Three millions, five hundfed and forty-nine lenlb of 
Aousandths, 
'■ ' ' '— "" ■ ■ ' ■iiii- I i»ii t — ^^^— — ^ 

WhatU the dimcwniiiator of m improper decimal 7 Bow ie it Imowii to 
beanlnviopvdecinel? WlntiitlMiuleferwiitiiigiii^iDpsrdediiiili? 
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Two hondred uid mxty-four thoasand, five hundred and 
Fire hundred end ninety-eiz tenths. 

Oecucal Division when the Divisob is a whole 

ITVHBEB. 

The rules for Decimal Division are constructed upon 
this principle, that any quotient figure must always be put 
in the same order as the lowest order of that part of the 
dividend taken. 

Thus if we divide ,25 (or two tenths, five hundredths,) 
by 5, the quotient figure must be put in the hundredth or- 
der, thus, (,05) because the lowest order of the dividend is 
hundredths. 

Again, if ,250 is divided by 50, the quotient figure must 
be 5 theusandthsy (,005) for the same reason. 

Let us then divide ,256 by 2. We proceed exactly as 
in the Short. Division of whole numbers, except in the use 
of a separatrix. 

Let the pupil proceed thus : 

2),256 
,128 

2 tenths divided by 2, gives 1 as quotient, which is 1 
t$nUiy and is set under that order with a separatrix before 
it* 5 hundredths divided by 2, gives 2 as quotient, which , 
is 2 hundredihsy and is set under that order. 

1 hundredth remains, which is changed to thousandths^ 
and added to the 6, making 16 ihousaneUhs, 

This, divided by 2, gives 8 thousandths as quotient, 
which is placed in that order. 

If the divisor is a whole number, and has several or* 
ders in it, we proceed as in Long Division, except we use 
a separatrix, to keep the figures in their proper order. 
Thus if we divide 15,12 by 36, we proceed thus : 

On what prineiple an the raktlbrdeciiiial diTiiion constructad? Ex* 
plidn the flnmpla nvan. If the dinMNr m a whole nnrnbar, and hM ao^ 
vanl ofdHt, how do wa praoaad 7 
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36)15,12(,42 
IM 

,72 
,72 

,00 

We first take the 15,1, and divide it, remembering that 
the quotient figure is to be of the same order as the lowest 
order in the part of the dividend taken, of course the quo- 
tient 4 is 4 tenths (,4) and must be written thus in the 
quotient. 

We now subtract 36 times ,4 which is 14,4, (see 
rule for Decimal Multiplication, page 108) from the part 
of the dividend taken and 7 tenths (,7) remain. 

To this bring down the 2 kundredths. Divide, and the 
quotient figure is 2 hundredths, which must be set in that 
order in the quotient. 

Subtract 36 times ,02 (or ,72) from the dividend and 
nothing remains. 

Let the following sums be performed and explained as 
above. 



Divide 76,8 by 24 
" 94,6 « 43 



Divide 37,8 by 21 
« 86,8 " 26 



« 
Sometimes ciphers must he pr^xed to the first quoiieni 

figure, to make it stand in its proper order. 

For example, let ,1512 be divided by 36, and we pro* 

ceed thus, 

86),1512(,0042 

,144 

,0072 
,0072 

0000 
Bipltin tlM easmfie given. 
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We take ,151 first, which is 151 thousandths (for the 
denominator of any decimal is always of the same order 
as the hwest order taken). 

This divided hy 30 gives 4 as quotient. This 4 is 4 
thousandths^ because the lowest order in the part of the 
dividend taken is thousandths. Therefore when it is put 
in the quotient it must have two ciphers and a separatrix 
prefixed thus ,004. 

We now subtract from the dividend 36 times, ,004 or 
,144. (See rule for Decimal Multiplication.) 

It is desirable in such cases to place ciphers and a sep« 
aratrix in the remainder, to make them stand in their 
proper orders. 

To the remainder (,007^ bring down the 2 ten^ of 
thousandths, making 72 tenths of thousandths. 

This divided by 36 gives 2 tenths of thousandths as quo- 
tient, which is set in that order. 36 times 2 tenths of 
thousandths (or ,0072) being subtracted, nothing remains. 



Sometimes we must add ciphers to the dividend before we 
can begin to divide. 

For example, let ,369 be divided by 469, and we pro- 
ceed thus, 

469),3690(,00078 
,3283 



,04070 
,03752 



,00318 m 

We find that ,369 cannot be divided by 469, so we add 
a Cipher to it, making it 3690 tenths of tJumsandths* 

This divided by 469 gives 7 as quotient, which is 7 
tenths of thousandths j (,0007) because the lowest order of 
the dividend is of that order* 

We now subtract 469 times ,0007 (which is ,3283) from 
the dividend, and ,0407 remain. 

Of what order is the denoniiaator of any decimal ? 
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To this remainder we add a cipher, and change it from 
407 tentJu of thoutandUu to 4070 kundredihs oj thou* 
mmdihs, ' - 

This divided by 469 gives 8 as qaotient, which is 8 
hiundredihs of thousandths^ because the lowest order in the 
dividend is hundredths of thousandths. 
' We now subtract 469 times 8 hundredths of thousandths 
(or ,08752) from the dividend and ,00318 remain. 

We could continue dividing, by adding ciphers to the 
remainders, but it is needless. Instead of this we can set 
the divisor under the remainder as in common division, 
thus f j|. 

It is not needful to retain the separatrix and ciphers 
when thus writing a remainder, because when put in the 
quotient, it is not considered as the |^f part of a whole 
number, but as a part of the lowest order in the decimal^ 
by which it is placed. 

Thus when this is put with the above quotient, we read 
the answer thus, 78 hundredths of thousandthsj and j|f of 
another hundredth of thousandth. 

Let the following sums be performed and explained as 
above. 



Divide 3,694 by 84 

« ,36946 " 841 

V 3,26 « 589 

« 32,4 •* 386 

" 364,6 " 99 



Divide 42869 by 95 

« 3,69428 «« 49 

« ,260 " 482 

" 481,4 « 81 

« 28,1 " 15 



Decimal Division when the Divisor is a Decimal. 

When the ditisor is a decimal^ we proceed as in divi- 
ding by a Vulgar Fraction, viz. 

We muk^y by the denominator^ and divide by the nume* 
rator. 

Thus if we are to divide 24 by ,4, we are to find how 
many 4 tenths there are in 24. 

We first multiply 24 by the denominator 10, to find how 
many one tenths there are, and then divide by the numer- 
ator 4, to find how many 4 tenths there are. 24 is multi- 

^— —^»~—^—^—— ^i—^-^^——^-^— ——»-«——»-— ^-»———~« I mill ■»«»»»■»— «————^— —^i—^ 

What it the rule for decunsl diviiioD, when the diviior is • decinwl? 
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pUtd by ten, thiu ; 84*0, mud hM Ike inverted leparatrix, 
to ihow that it is not 240 whok numbers^ but tenths. 

We now bave found that in 24 there are 240 on^ tentha, 
we now divide by 4, to find how many 4 tenths there are. 
The answer is 60, which according to the rule, must be of 
the same order as the loufest order in the dividend, or 00 
tenihSf and must be shown by the inverted separatriz thus 
(6^0.^ This may be changed to whole numbers by revert* 
uigme separatrix thus (6,0.) 

When the dividend is a decmai^ we can multiply by re- 
moving the separatrix. 
* Thus let 8,64 be divided by ,86. 

Here we are to multiply by 100, to find how many 09i6 
hundrediOis there are in the dividend, and then divide by 
36 to find how many 36 hundredths there are. 

We multiply by 100, by removing the separatrix two 
orders toward the rigkly and then dividing by 36, we have 
24 as answer, which is 24 units, because the dividend is 
units, as appears below. 

36)864,(24 
72 

144 
144 

• 

000 



If the divisor is a mixed decimal^ we change it to an tm- 
proper decimal, and then proceed as before, multipiying 
5y the denominator and dmding by the numerator. 

Thus let 10,58 be divided by 4,6. 

We first change the divisor into an improper decimal 
thus, 4<6 (46 Unihs.) 

We now are to multiply the 10,58 by ]0, to find how 
many one tenths there are, and then divide by 46, to find 
bow many 46 tenths there are. 



If ths divifor be a mixed deciinal, what is the pvocete 
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We multiply by 10 by ranoviag the ieparatrix diut, 
105,8, and proceed as foUowt. / 

44)105,8(2,3 
92 




000 

Here we divide 105 units by 46, and the quotient fig. 
ure is 2 units. 

We then subtract 46 times 2 units from the dividend, 
and 13 units remain* To this bring down the 8 tenths. 
This is divided as if whole numbers, but the quotient 3 in 
3 tenths J because the lowest order in the dividend ib tenths. 
It is set in the quotient with the separatrix before il, and 
then 46 times ,3 (or 13,8) is taken from the dividend, and 
nothing remains. 

Let the following sums be performed, and explained as 
above. 



Divide 46,4 by 3,6 


Divide 


1 891,6 by 


/-i 


« ,431 " 2,41 


a 


8,964 " 


e,6 


« 4,56 " 3,64 


it 


89,96 « 


4,861 


« 464,02 « 3,2649 


i( 


8,641 « 


,4169 



The following then is the rule for Decimal Division. 

Rule for Decimal Dxvision. 

If the divisar is a whole number ^ dimde as in common di- 
vision, placing each quotient figure in the same order as tlie 
lowest order of the dividend taken. 

If the divisor is a decimal, muUiply hy the dienxmxnaior, 
and divide hy the numerator, placing each quotient figure in 
the same order as the lowest order of the dwidendtaien* 

If the divisor is a mixed decimal, change it to animproper 
decimal, and then proceed to muU^yby^denominalor and 

divide by the numerator. 

• " - ' ' - 

WhMtmik^xtdeiudwnmXdamsal 

14 
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N. B. TKe fulejor nmtSiplytng and dmding Federal 
Momeyy is the same as far De^mab. 

'^ ]BxA]iPLX8* 

bow manytimei^ is $2ft^ cbnUined in 9M0? 
Divide 4(2,04 by ^,64 
. « ,02 « 8>41 

2,41 « 19,24 
« 824,07 « 64,81 

*» 20,46 " ,49 

Aa it ifl found to be inwxriabhf the case that the decimal 
orders in the divisor and quaUerU always equal those of the 
dwidendy the common rule for decimal division is formed 
on that principle, and may now be used. 

• 

'• Common rule for Decimal Division. 

Divide as in whole numbers. Point of in the quotient 
enough decimals to make the decimal orders of the divisor 
and quotient together equal to those of the dividend, counting 
every cipher annexed to the dividend, or to any remainder, aa 
^ decimal ordsr of the dividend. If there are not enough 
figures in the* quotient, prefix ciphers. 

In pointing off by the above rule, let the teacher ask 
these questions. 

How ^any decimals in the dividend ? How many in 
the divisor ? How many must be pointed off in the quo- 
tient, to m^ke as many in the divisor and quotient, as 

there are in the dividend ? 

♦ . 

Examples. 

At 9,75 per bushel, how many bushels of oats can be 
bought for 914,23 ? 

How much butter at 16 cents a pound, can be bought 
for 920 ? 

A half cent can be written thus, 9,005 (for 5 mills is 
half a cent, or 5 thousandths of a dollar.) 

What it the oommon rule fiur deeimel diviiion ? 
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A quarter of a cent can be written thua, #,0095 (for { 
of a cent is 2b tens of^umsandihs of a dollar.) 

At 12^.cent8 per hour, in how much time will a man 
earn (46. 

At 6^ cents per pint, how much molasses may be bought 
for 92 ? 

At 9,06 an ounce, how much camphor can be bought 
for 93 ? 

At 9,12^ a bushel, how much coal could be bought for 
95? 

Divide ,032 by ,005. 

ExsacisEs IN Dbciical Multiplication and DivmoN. 

Multiply ,25 by ,003. Divide ,25 by ,008. 

Multiply 3,4 by 2,68. Divide 3,4 by 2,68. 

Multiply ,005 by ,005. Divide ,004 by 16,4. 

If you buy 24 bushels of coal, at 909 per bushel, what 
does the whole cost ? 

If a man's wages be fifly hundredths of a dollar a day, 
what will it be a month ? 

What will be the cost of 25 thousandths of a cord of 
wood, at 92 a cord ? 

What will be the cost of twelve hundredths of a ton of 
hay, at 911 a ton? 

If a man pays a tax of two mills on a dollar, how'much 
must he pay if he is worth 9350 ? 

If a man pays 9,06 a year for the use of each dollar he 
borrows of his neighbor, how much must he pay in a year 
if he borrows 264 dollars 7 How much in two years ? 



REDUCTION. 

Reduction is changing units of one order, to units of 
, another order. 

Redudxion Ascending^ is changing units of a tower to a 
higher order. 

Whatiixediiction? What ii rediictioa Mcepding 7 diwcwuding? 
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ReducUon De$eendmg^ is changing units of a higher to 
a lower order. 

EXAXFLBS FOR XBNTAL EXERCISE. 

In 4 gallons how many quarts Y 

Note. Let each sum be ^aied thus. One gMon con- 
tainsybur quarts, and /our gallons four times as much. 4 
times 4 is 16. 

In 4 gallons how many pints ? 

In 8 yds. 3 qrs. how many quarters ? 

In 8 feet how many inches ? 

In 4 bushels how many quarts ? 

In 5 hours how many minutes ? 

Are the above sums in Reduction Ascending orDe. 
scending ? 

In 32 quarts bow many gallons ? 

Let such sums be stated thus. One gallon contains 4 
quarts. In 32 quarts therefore, there are as many gallons 
as there are 4's in 32. 

In 42 pints how many gallons ? 

In 49 quarters how many yards ? 

In 56 nails, how many quarters and how many yards ? 

In 64 inches how many feet ? 

In 36 barley corns how many inches ? 

In 96 quarts how many bushels ? 

In 120 minutes how many hours ? 

In 48 feet how many yards ? 

In 94 inches how many feet ? 

In 3 yards how many inches ? 

In 4 gallons how many pints ? 

In 32 quarts how many gallons 1 

In 80 penny weights how many ounces ? 

In 24 ounces how many penny weights ? 

In 8 pounds how many shillings ? 

In 40 shillings how many pence ? 

In £2, 9s. 6d. 3 qrs. how many farthings ? 

In doing this sum we proceed in the following manner : 
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£ 's. d. qr. 
2 « 9 << 6 << 3 
20 



49 shillings. 



594 pence. 
4 

3379 farthings. 

We first change the pounds to shUlingSj by multiplying 
by 20, and add Ske 9 shillings to them, making 49 shil- 
lings. 

We then change the 49 shillings to pencCy by multiply- 
ing by 12, and add the 6 pence to them, making 594 
pence. 

We then change the 594 pence to farHUngSf by multi- 
plying by 4, and add the 3 qrs. and thus we obtain the an- 
swer, 2379 qrs. 

This is Reduction Descending^ because we have chan- 
ged units of a higher order to those of a lower. 

Why did we multiply by 20, 12, and 4 ? > 

Let us now reverse the process, and change 2379 far- 
things to pounds. 

We proceed thus : 

£» s. d. qr. 
4)2879(2 « 9 " 6 " 3. 
12)594 
20)49 
2 

We first change the 2379 farthings to jpence, by divi- 
ding by 4, aAd the answer is 594 pence, and 3 farthings 
(or qr.) over, which is put in the quotient with qr. over it. 

We then change the 594 peniHe to shiUingSy by dividing 
by 12, and the answer is 49 shilling^ , and six pence over, 
which is put in the quotient with d. written over. 

We next change tfa» 49 shillings to powfdSf by dividing 
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by 20, and find there is £2 and 98. over, which are bodi 
put in the quotient with their signs written over them. 

Why did we divide by 4, 12, and 20 ? 

Let the following sums be performed and explained in 
the same way. 

Change 2486 farthings to pounds. 

Change £2 Ids. 4d. 2 qr. to farthings. 

Change 241 shillings to pounds. 

Change 249 pence to shillings and pounds. 

Change £21 2s. to farthings. 

Change 361 pounds to pence. 

Change 85 shillings to pounds. 

Rule for Reduction. 

To reduce from a higher to a lower order. 

Mtdtiply the highest order by the number required of the 
next lower order^ to make a unit of this order. Add the 
next lower order to this product, and multiply it by the num- 
ber required of the next lower order, to make a unit of this 
order, adding as before. Thus through all the orders* 

To reduce from a lovser to a higher order* 

Divide the amount given, by the number required to make 
a unit of the next higher order. Divide the answer in the 
same way, and continue thus till the answer is in units of the 
order demanded. The remainders are of the same order 
as the dividend, and are to be put as a part of the answer. 

EXEBOISES. 

Bought a tankard of silver weighing 5 lb. 3 oz. for 
which I paid 81)12 an ounce, how much did it cost? 

Reduce 2 lb. 8 oz. 11 pwt. to grains. 

In 8 lb. 93. 43. 2^ 16 grs. how many grains ? 

In 11924 grains how many pounds? 

What cost 4 cwt. 3 qrs. 17 lbs. of sugar, at 12^ cents 
per lb. 

In 436 boxes of laisins, each containing 24' lbs. how 
many cwt, ? • ' 



What 10 th« rate for reduction ? 
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In 63469542 drains, how many tons ? 
In 546 yards how many nails 7 
In 5486 nails how many yards 7 
In 118| yards, how many Ells Flemish? 
How many harley corns will reach round the globe, it 
being 360 degrees ? 
How many miles in 836954621 barley corns ? 
In 18 acres, 3 roods, 12 rods, how many square feet? 
How many square feet in 16 square miles ? 
In 9269546281 square f#et how many square miles ? 
In 37 cords of wood how many solid feet ? 
In 20486 solid feet how many cords ? 
In 4 pipes of wine how many pints ? 
In 9120854 pints how many pipes 7 
In 464 bushels how many quarts ? 
In 964693 pints how many bushels ? 



REDUCTION OF FRACTIONS TO WHOLE 

NUMBERS. 

1. In ten fifths, how many units ? 

2. In fourteen sevenths, how many units ? 

3. Change fifteen fifths to units. 

4. Change thirteen fourths to units, and what is the an. 
swer ? s 

5. Change eighteen fourths to units, and what is the an- 
swer ? 

6. Change fourteen sixths to units. 

It will be perceived, that in answering these questions, 
the pupil divides the numerator ly the denominator. Thus 
in changing twelve fourths to units, the numerator twelve 
is divided by the denominator four. The above sums are 
to be performed mentally first, and the answers given, and 
then they are to be written, thus, 

7. Change fourteen sixths to units. 
Ans. y = 14 -4- 6 = 2 }. 

Let the pupil be required to perform all the above sums, 
in this manner. 
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RU£B FOB RSDUCIHG FrACTIOIIS TO WhOUB NuHBBRS. 

DMde the numerator hy the denominator; toriie the re* 
m/oindeT^ if there he any^ over the denominator, and annex 
the fraction^ thusformedy to the quotient. 

EXAMPLBS. 

1. Reduce y to a whole or mixed number. Ans. 9f • 

2. Reduce y. Ans. 9}. y. Ans« 9f. y. Ans. 
154. y. Ans. 2f. 

3. Reduce 4 •. Ans. 62f . ay», Ans. 665. >i|". 
Ans. 2425. 

4. Reduce "y^ •¥«. *>y3«. •tya. issjses, 

5. Reduce ••''•f* 3a 1. tooo^ooot, 6003^4002. 

6. Reduce -yiiay****, 4»»eyoai7. saaayiise, 

59248321708^ 



REDUCTION OF WHOLE NUMBERS TO 

FRACTIONS. 

1. In three units, how many fourths, and how is the an. 
swer expressed in figures ? 

2. How many fifths is three units and two fifths, and 
how is the answer written ? 

8. Reduce 9 units to sixths. 

4* Reduce 7 units and two twelfths to twelfths. 



RyLE FOR BEDUCING WhOLS NuKBEKS TO FRACTIONS. 

Multiply the whole number by the denominator of thefrac* 
tion to which it is to be reduced, and place the product over 
this denominator. If there is with the units, a fraction of the 
same denominator , add the numerator of this fraction to the 
product, before placing it over the denominator. 

"What ifl the rule for nducing fiactioDB to whok nunibeis ? What ktha 
ink for reducing whole numben to tndiom ? 



» 
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EXAKPUBS. 

1. How many 4th8 in 1 ? How many in 1^ ? In 1} ? 
Inl^ 

2. How many 5th8 in 1 1 In 5 ? In 1^ ? In 1} ? In 
74? 

3. How many Tths in 7 ? In 8 ? In 12i^ In 7^ ? In 
54? 

4. How many 12ths in 9 ^f^ ? In 7 y^? In3 y^? Fn 

5. How many eths in 3 ? In 4? In 5ft In7|.? In 
8? In9|^? In 12? 

6. How many 27ths in 8 ? In 2 ? In 5 ^ ? Ans. I4. 

7. How many IQths in 15? In 18 ^s^? In 17 ff ? 

Ans. VV- ^.9^1 



REDUCTION OF VULGAR TO DECIMAL 

FRACTIONS. 

Decimal Fractions are generally used in preferenee to 
Vulgar, because it is so easy to multiply a,nd divide by 
their denominators. 

Vulgar Fractions can be changed to Decimals by a pro. 
cess which will now be explained. 

In this process, the numerator is to be considered as 
units divided by the denominator. 

Thus f is 8 units divided by 4, for } is a fourth of 8 
units. 

We can change these 3 units to an improper decimal 
thus, 3*0 (30 tentns)j and then divide by 4 ; remembering 
that the ^^ient is of the same order as the dividend. 

. 4^3*0(,75 
'2*8 

' ,20 

' ,20 

Thus the 30 Uiniks are divided by 4, and the answer is 
7 ievihs^ which is placed in the quotient, with a separatrix 
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prefixed. 4 times 7 tenths (or 28 tenths) are then sub* 
traded, and the remainder is ,2. This, in order to divide 
it by 4, must have a cipher annexed, making it 20 Atin- 
dredths. The quotielit.of this is 5 kundredths^ and no re* 
mainder. 

(In performing this process, particular care must be 
taken in using the separatrix, both for proper and improper 
decimals.) . 

Let f be reduced in the same way. 

The two units are first changed to an improper decimal, 
thus : 

. . 8)2'0(,25 

1*6 



,40 
,40 

00 



Wq proceed thus. 20 tenths divided by 8, is 2 terUhSf 
which is placed in the quotient. 8 times ,2 or 16 tenths 
(1*6) is then subtracted, and ,4 remain. 

Tnis'is changed to 40 hundredths (,40) by adding a ci- 
pher, and then divided by 8. The quotient is 5 hun- 
dredthsy which is put in the quotient and there is no re- 
mainder. 

Note. After 3 or 4 figures are put in the quotient, if 
there still* continues to be a remainder, it is not needful to 
continue the division, but merely to put the sign of addU 
lion in the quattent to show that more figures might be 
added. 

EXAKPLES. 

Reduce ^ to ti decimal, and explain as above. 

Reduce 1 1 1. ^ ^ ^ || each to a decimal of the sakne 
value. 

Let the pupil be 'required to ^explain sums of this kind 
as directed above, until perfectly jfamiliar with the prin- 
ciple. . » 

When fractions o^ddllats and cents Are expressed, their 
decimal value is found by the diame process. 
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For ^smmiile, change | a dollar to a decimal* 

Here t^ie .1 of the numerator, is one doOar^ divided by 
2. By*a4diog a cipher to this ^ 1 and using t)ie inverted 
separatriz, the dollar is changed to 10 dimes, and when 
this is divided by 2, the answer is 5 ; which being of the 
same order as the dividend, is 5 dimes. 

The answer is to be written with the sign of the dollar 
before it, thus 80,5. 

The only difference between the answer when ^ is re- 
duced to a decimal, and when ^ a dollar is reduced to a 
decimal, is simply the use of the sign of a dollar ($) an<d 
a cipher in the dollar order. 

1. Reduce ^ to a decimal. Ans* ,5. 

2. Reduce^ a dollar to a decimal. Ans, 90,5. 

3. Change | of a dollar to a decimal. Ans, |{0,I*25. • 

4. Change ^ of a dollar to a decimal. Ans. 90,0625. 
In this last sum there must be ttDO ciphers added to the 

numerator, changing the 1 dollar to cents, instead o(dimes ; 
and in this case a cipher is put in the order ofaimes,.and 
the quotient (being of the same order as the dividend) is 
placed in the order of cen^. 

5. Reduce | of a dollar to a decimal. Ans. $0,2. 

6. Reduce f of a dollar to a decimal. Ans. $0,625. 

7. Reduce i^ of a dollar to a decimal. Ans, 90,1871 . 

8. Reduce jV ^^ ^^® decimal of a dollar. Ans, 90,01. 



Rule for thb reduction of Vulgar to Decimal 

fractions. 

Change the numerator to an improper decimal, by annex- 
ing ciphers and using an inverted separatrix. Divide by 
the denominator, placing each quotient figure in the same or* 
der as the loioest order of the part divided. 

1. Reduce ^^ to a decimal. Ans, .0016. 

2. Reduce ^ J^^ to a decimal. Ans. .028. 

3. Reduce yf^ to a decimal. Ans. .05625. 

4. Reduce | to a decimal. Ans. .3333333+ 

Why axe decimal fraclions used in preference to vulgar ? What is the 
rule for reducing vulgar to decimal fractions ? 
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Non. We see here, that we may go on forever, and 
the decimal will continue to repeat 33) d^c therefore, the 
sign of addition -|- in such cases may be added, as soon 
as it is found that the saine number continues to recur in 
the quotient. 



REDUCTION OF FRACTIONS TO A COMMON 

DENOMINATOR. 

Before explaining this process, it must be remembered 
that f i I f d^e. or a fraction which has the numerator 
and denommator alike, is the same as a unit. If therefore 
we take a fourth of ^ it is the same as taking a fourth of 
one. If we take a sixth of | it is the same as taking a sixth 
of on6» 

If we t^e I of I it is the same as taking | of one. 

Whenever therefore we wish to change one fraction to 
another, without altering its value, we suppose a unU to be 
changed to ti fractional Jorm, and then take such a part of 
it, as is expressed by the fraction to be changed. 

For example, if we wish to change | to twetfths^ we 
change a unit to twelfths and then take | of it, and we have 
i of If, which is the same as \ of one. 

If we wish to change | to eighths, we change a unit to 
f and then take | of it, for | of | is the same as ^ of one. 

Change fto twelfths, thus, a unit is ||. One third of 
K is ^, TtDo thirds is twice as much, or ^. Then | 
are ^. 

Change | to twentieths. A unit is ){• One fifth of |f 
is ^. Four fifths is four times as much, or ^f . 

Change the following fractions, and state the process 
in the same way. 

Change f to twenty-fourths. 

Change f to twelfths. 

Reduce ^ to twenty .sevenths. 

Reduce f to sixty-fourths. 

Reduce | to twenty-fifths. 

Reduce | to twenty-sevenths. 

Reduce i to thirty-sixths. 

Reduce f to forty-ninths. 
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Reduce ^ to thifty-fixths. 
Reduce f to sixteenths* 
Reduce ^ to fortieths. 
Reduce |f to thirty-thirds. 
Reduce | to thirty-sixths. 
Reduce | and } each to twelfths. 
Reduce | and ^ each to twentieths. 
Reduce | f and | each to twelfths. 
Reduce ^ fy and /^ each to ft»rtieths. 
Reduce i i ^ and ^ each to sixty-fi>urths. 
Reduce \i ^ and ^} each to forty-eighths. 

In the above examples it is seen that when ieterdfrae* 
turns are to he reduced to a am$non denammator, a unit is 
changed first to a fractional form with the required deno- 
minator. Then it is divided by the denominator of each 
fraction, to obtain one party and multiplied by the numera- 
tor, to obtain the required number of parts. 

Thus changing^ and f each to twelfths, we first change 
B> unit to a fraction with the required denominator 12 ; 
thus, If. We then divide it by the denominator of |, to 
obtain one fourth, and multiply the answer by 3, to obtain 
three fourths. In like manner with the f • We divide || 
by the denominator 6, to obtain one sixth, and multiply by 
the numerator to obtain two sixths. 

In changing fractions to common denominators then, the 
unit must be changed to that fractional form which will 
enable us to divide it by all the denominators of the frac- 
tions (which are to be reduced) wkhoui remainder. 

Thus if we wish to reduce f and } to a common deno- 
ininator, we cannot reduce them to twelfths^ because |} 
cannot be divided by either the denominator 6, or 7, with- 
out remainder. We must therefore seek a number that 
can be thus divided, both by 7 and 5. 85 is such a num- 
ber. We now take | of }| and f«of #| and the two frac- 
tions ore then reduced to a common denominator. 

15 
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OnS MOPS OF KBDUdlfO FKAOTIOlfS TO A COMMO^f PEKO* 

MINATOX. 

Change a unii to a fraction whose denominator can he 
dprided hy aM the denominators of' the fractions to be radtc* 
cdtf, vnihout remainder, Dvnde this fraction hy the deno* 
minator of each fraction to obtain one party and muUvply hy 
the numerator to obtain the required number of parts. 

rURTHSB BXAMPLES FOR MENTAL KXGRCISB. 

Reduce } | and f to a oommoa denominator. 

Let the unit be reduced to ||. 

Reduce ^ i | to a common denominator. Let the unit 
be reduced to -1^. 

Reduce \l \ and -^io^ common denominator. 

Reduce 1 1 ( to a oomroon denominator. 

Reduce \ f f toa common denominator. 

Reduce i^ | f | i to a common denominator. 

But there is another method o^ reducing fractions to a 
common denominator, which is more convenient for ope*> 
ratmna on the slate. When a fraction has both its terms 
(that is, its numerator and denominator) multiplied by the 
same number, its oo/tie remains the same. 

For exam|]^ ; multiply both the numerator and deno* 
minator of | by 4, and it becomes ^. fiut | and ^ are 
Ihe same vo/ue, with different names. 

The efiecty then, of multiplying both terms of a fraction 
by the same number, is to change their name, but not their 
wdue, 

If therefore we have two fractions, and wish to change 
then 80 as teiiave both their denominators alike, we caA 
do it by multiplication. 

For example ; 

liet I attd^ be changed, so as 'to have the same deno- 
minater. This can be^done by multiplying both terms of 
the } by 9v and of | l>y 8. The answers are ^ and |f , 
and the value of both fractions is unaltered. 

In this case both terms of each fraction were multiplied 
hy the denominator of tJie other fraction. 

What it a rale fiir leducing fractions to a commoD denomiiiator? WhuX 
it the effect of maltiplying both teimt of a firaetion by the tame nmnber ? 
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Let the following fractions be reduced toa comnion 4^«- 
nominator in the same way. 

1. Reduce | and f to a pommon denominator. Multi* 
ply the I by the denominator 7, and the f by the denonii* 
nator 5. 

2. Reduce } and I* to a common denominator. 
8. Reduce f- and | to a common denominator. 
4. Reduce /^ and 4 to a common denominator. 

The same course can be pursued, where there are seve- 
raL fractions, to be reduced to a common denominator. 

Thus if ^ I and | are to be reduced to a common deno- 
minator, we cap multiply both terms of the \ first by the 
denominator 3, and tb^n neiultiply both terms of the an- 
swer by the denominator 4, and it becomes ^^, and its va- 
lue remains unaltered* For ^ and \\ have the sane value 
with a different name. 

Then we can multiply both terms of the }, first by the 
denominator 2, and then by the denominator 4, and it be- 
comes ^, and its value Remains unaltered. 

Then | may be multiplied, first by the denominator 2, 
and then by the denominator 3, and it becomes ||, and its 
value is unaltered. ^ 

The three fractions \ } and | are thus changed to ^ 
\^ and II, which have a common denominator, and yet 
their value is unaltered. 

But instead of multiplying each fraction, by each s^fo- 
rate denominator, it is a shorter way to multiply by the. 
product of these denominatars. 

Thus in the above example, instead of multiplying the 
|, first by 3, and then the answer by 4, it is shorter to mul- 
tiply by 12 (the product of 3 and 4), and the answer will 
be the same. 

In like manner, if we were to reduce j .j and ^ to a 
common denominator, we should multiply bbth terms of 
each fraction by the denominators of all the other frac- 
tions. But instead of each denominator separaiefyi as 
multiplier, we can take the product of them for the multi- 
plier. 

Reduce 1 1 and | to a common denominator. 

Here both terms of the f are first multiplied by th^pro- 
duct of the other two denominators (which is 18)t T\xdU 
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both teims of | are multiplied in the same way by the pro- 
duet of the other two denominators (15). Then both 
terma of ^ are multiplied by the product of the other two 
denominatora (20). 



RVLM FOR BXDVCIKO FKACTIOire TO ▲ COMMON DKHOMI- 

NATOB. 

Multipfy both term&QfeaehfraeUon hy the product 4ff aU 
the denminatars except Us otm. 

Reduce ^ ]• f to a common denominator. ^ 

Reduce } ^ and |^ to a common denominator. 

^m ?#*and||f 
.Reduce m and } to a common denommator. 

^««- m m fH and If f • 

Reduce |^ and iV ^^ >k common denommator. 
Reduce | f and 12| to a common denominator. 

Reduce {- 1 and | of || to a common denominator. 

^^' AWr if H *fl#- 

Reduction of Fractions to their Lowest Terms. 

« 

What is the difference between ^ and } ? 

Ans. They express the same value, by different names. 

Which fraction has the sntaUest numbers employed to 
express its value ? 

In the two fractions | and ^ is there any difference in 
the value 1 

Which fraction has its value expressed by the smallest 
numbers? 

A fraction is reduced to its lowest terms^ when its value 
is expressed by the smallest numbers which can be wed^ fa 
express that value. 

For exanyple, } is reduced to its lowest terms, because 
no smaller numbers than 3 and 4 can express this value. 

The value of a fraction is not altered if both terms of it 
are divided by the same number* 

What is the rule for reducinf fractions to a oommoa denominator * 
When is a ftactton reduced to iti loweet terms ? 
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Thitt if I has both its teross diirided by 2» it becomss | 
and the value remains the same. If it is divided by 4, it 
becomes ^ and its value remains unaltered. 

When it was divided by 2, it was not reduced to it&low* 
est terms, because smaller numbers can express the same 
value, as f . But when it was divided by 4, it was reduced 
to its lowest terms, because no smaller numbers than 1 
and 2 can express its value. 

The shortest way to reduce a fraction to its lowest 
terms is, to divide it by the largest number which will di- 
vide both terms, toWunU a remainder. 

Any number which will divide two or more numbers 
without a remainder is called a common measure^ and the 
largest number which will do this, is called the greatest 
common measure. 

In many operations it saves much time to have a frac- 
tion reduced to its lowest terms. Thus for example, if wo 
are to multiply 3429 by |^ it would be much easier to re- 
duce the fraction to } (which are its lowest terms) and 
then multiply. 

There are many fractions which can be reduced to their 
lowest terms without much trouble. For example let the 
pupil reduce these fractions. 

Reduce | ^ A A /c to their lowest terms. 

But there are many fractions, which it is much more 
difficult to reduce. Thus if we wish to reduce ^f^ to its 
loweA terms, we could not so readily do it. 

In such a case as this there are two ways of doing it ; 
the first is as follows. 

Rule fob bbbvcino a Faction to its lowest terks. 

Divide the terms of the fraction by any number that totZZ 
divide hothy vnthout a remainder. Divide the answer ob* 
tained in the same way. Continue thus^ till no number can 
he found that will divide both terms without a remainder. 

Thus, 

Reduce ^^ to its lowest terms. 



What it the ghoitest way to redooea fraction to its lowBettamia ? What 
u meant by a common nieaaure ? ^41^ ii the rolo for ndiici^ 
to iti lowMt teimf ? 

16* 
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N. B. The bradLetfl at the right of the fractions show 
that both terms of the fraction are to be divided by the di* 
Yisor, and not ihe fraction %t9etf\ as in the*division of frac* 
tions. 

^)-f-3=s=^ Answer. 

In the above process, both terms of the fraction ^^3^ 
are divided by 3 ; the answer is divided by 2 ; and this 
answer again is divided by 3. 

The last answer is ^^ which cannot have both terms 
divided by any number without a remainder. 

The other method of reducing a fraction to its lowest 
terms, is first to find the number which is the greatest 
common measure, and then to divide the fraction by this 
number. 

The following is the method of finding the greatest 
common measure, and reducing to the lowest terms. 

Reduce |i to its lowest terms. 

The denominator is first placed as a dividend, and the 
numerator, as a divisor ; (below.) Afler subtracting, the 
remainder (14) is used for the divisor, and the^r*^ divisor 
(21) is used for the dividend. This process of dividing 
the last divisor by the last remainder is continued till 
nothing remains. The last divisor (7) is the greatest 
common measure. 

We then take the fraction 2.1 and divide both terms by 
7, the greatest cotnmon measure, and it is reduced to its 
lowest te^ms, viz. }. 

21)35(1 
21 



14)21(1 
14 



7)14(2 
14 

00 
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RVLB FOR FnTDIITO TRB OEBATB8T OOlOfON XBASVEB OF 

A Fraction and reducing it to its lowest tebms. . 

Divide the greater number by the less. Divide the dim- 
SOT by the remainder ^ and continue to divide the last divisor 
by the last remainder, till nothing remains. The last divisor 
is the greatest common measure, by which both terms of the 
fraction are to be divided, and it is reduced to its lowest 
terms. 

Reduce the following Fractions to their lowest terms*. 

iWr; iWr; m; iHI; ««; ,tVA; iVWruHfr; 



ToT» T 5 9 



Educe "the following; «f ; «}}; jf^fy; tJWWt ? 



REDUCTION OF FRACTIONS PROM ONE ORDER 

TO ANOTHER ORDER. 

it will be recollected that in changing whole numbers 
from one ord^r to another, it was done by multiplication 
and division. 

Thus, if 40 shillings wer6 to be changed to pounds, we 
divided them by the number of shillings in a pound, and if 
jb2 were to be reduced to shillings, we muUipliedihem by 
the number of shillings in a pound. 

The same process is used in changing fractions of one 
order to fractions of another order. 

Thus, if we wish to change -^^-^ of a j& to a fraction of 
the sMUng order, we multiply it by 20, making it -f^^. 
For -f^ of a shilling is the same as -^^-^ of a pound. 

If we wish to change -^^ of a shillings to the same 
value in a fraction of the pound order, we divide -^ by 
20, making it ^1^. (This could also be divided by muUi* 
Joying its denominator by 20.) 

If then we wish to change a fraction of a lomer order to 
the same value in a higher order, we must dmde the frac« 
tion, by multiplying the denominator , by that number of units 

What is Ui6 role ior finding the grastwt common measura of a fiaction ? 
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(of the order to which the frftcHon helongs) which mmke 
a unit of the order to which it is to be changed. 

Thas if we wish to change | of a penny to the same 
value in the fraction of a shilling, we multiply its denomi- 
nator by 12, making it ^ of a shilling. If we wish to 
change this to the same value in a fraction of the pound 
order, we must now multiply its denominator by the num- 
ber of shiliinfi^s which make a pound, making it j^-g of a 
pound. It must be remembered that multiplying the denO' 
mituUar of a fraction, is dividing the fraction. 

If, on the contrary, we wish to change a fraction of a 
higher order to one of the same value in a loujer order, we 
must multiply. 

Thus, to change yf^ of a shilling to the penny order, 
we must multiply it by 12. This we do hf muhiphfing 
its numerator by 12, and the answer is ^ . For as there 
are 12 times as many whoU pence in a whole shilling, so 
there are 12 times as many j^j of a penny in y|^ of a 
shilling. 



Rule fob reducing fractions of one order to an- 

OTHER order. 

To reduce a fraction of a higher order to one of a 
lower order. 

JivUi'ptg the fraction hy that number of units of the next 
lower order, which are required to make one unit of the order 
to which the fraction helongs. Continue this process tiU the 
fraction is reduced to the order required. 

To reduce a fraction of a lower to one of a higher 
crder. 

Divide the fraction (by multiplying the denominator) hy 
the number of units which are required to make one unit of 
the next higher order* Continue this process tUl the frac» 
tion is reduced to the order required. 

What is the nile for redndiig fractioni of one order to another ovder ? 
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ExAXPLBg. 

Reduce j^ of a guinea, (or of 28 ahiiUngs,) to the 
fraction of a penny. 

Reduce ^ of a guinea to the fraction of a pound. 

Reduce ^ of a pound Troy, to the fraction of an 
ounce. 

Reduce |l^ of an ounce to the fraction of a pound Troy. 

Reduce Tf^ofa pound avoirdupoise to the fraction of an 
ounce. 

A man has ^f j of a hogshead of wine, what part of a 
pint. is it? 

A vine grew j-f^ of a mile, what part of a foot was it ? 

Reduce f of | of a pound to the fraction of a shilling. 

Reduce f of f of 3 shillings, to the fraction of a pound. 



REDUCTION OF FRACTIONS OF ONE ORDER, 
TO UNITS OF A LOWER ORDER. 

It is often necessary to change a fraction of one order, 
to units of a lower order. For example, we may wish to 
change f of a unit of the pound order, to units of the 
shilling order. 

This ) of a j& is 2 pounds divided by 3. These 2 pounds 
are changed to shilli^Sy hy multiplying by 20, and then 
divided by 3, and the answer is 13^ shillings. This | of 
a shilling may be reduced to pence in the same way, for ^ 
of a shilling is 1 shilling divided by 3. This I shilling 
can be changed to pence, and then divided by 3, the an- 
swer is 4 pence. 



RuUi FOR FINDINO THE VaLUB OF A FbaCTZON IN VNITS 

OF A lOWBB OBDBB. 

Consider the numerator as so many units of the order in 
which it stands, and then change it to units of the order in 

What ii the nile for finding the value of a fiactbn in unita of a kmer 
Older? 
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which ffou with to find the vahe of the Jraction, Divide 
hf the denominator, and the quotient is the answer , and is oj 
fAtf same order as the dividend. 



EXAHPLES. 

1. How many ounces in | of a lb. Avoirdupoise 1 

2. How many days, hours and minutes, in | of a month ? 

3. What is the value of | of a yard 1 

4. What is the value of ^^ of a ton ? 

5. How many pence in | of a lb. ? 

6. How many drams in f of a lb. Avoirdupoise? 

7. How many grains in f of a lb. Troy weight ? 

8. How many scruples in } of a lb. Apothecauies 
weight t 

9. How many pints in f of a bushel ? 



REDUCTION OF UNITS OF ONE ORDER TO 
FRACTIONS OF ANOTHER ORDER. 

It is necessary oflen to reverse the preceding process, 
and change units to fractions of another order. For ex- 
ample, to change 13s. 4d. to a fraction of the pound or- 
der. 

To do this we change the Ids. 4d. to units of the lowest 
order mentioned, viz. 160 pence. This is to be the nume- 
rotor of the fraction. We then change a unit of the pound 
order to penee (240) and this is the denominator of the 
fraction. The answer is ijf of a pound. 

For if 13s. 4d. is 160 pence, and a i& is 240 pence, 
then 13s. 4d. is ^^ of a pound. 



RtrLS FOE REDUCING UNITS OF ONE ORDER TO FRACTIONS 

OF ANOTHER ORDER. 

Change the given sum to units of the lowest order men- 
Honed; and nu£e them the numerator. 
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ChAnge a unit ofi^ order to vihkh tte nm is to ht re- 
duced, to units of the same order as the numendary and fhce 
it for the denominator. 

m 

Examples. 

Reduce 6 oz. 4 pwt. to the fraction of a pound Tnoy* 
Reduce 3 day«i 6 hours, 9 minutes to the fractioii of a 
month. 

Reduce 2^ cwt. 2 qrs. 16 lbs. to the fraction of « loo. 
Reduce 2 lb. 4 oz. to the fraction of a cwt. 



> 
/ 



REDUCTION OF A COMPOUND NUMBER TO A 

DECIMAL FRACTION. 

It is often convenient to change a compound number to a 
decimal fraction. 

Thus we can reduce 1 oz. 10 pwt. to a decimal of the 
pound order. 

Let the figures be placed thus, and the process will be 
explained below. The 10 pwts. are first written, and then 
the 1 oz. set under. 

20)10<0 pwt. 
12) 1*5 oz. 
'125 lb. 

We first change the lowest order (10 pwts.) to an tm- 
proper decimal, thus, 10<0. Now as 20 pwts. make an oz. 
there are but one twentieth as many ounces in a sum as 
there are penny weights. 

For the same reason, in any isum there are but one 
twentieth as many tenths of an ounce as there are tenths of 
a penny weight. 

As there are then 100 tenths of a pwt. in this sum, if we 
lake one twentieth of them, we shall find how many tenths 
of an oz. there are. 

We therefore divide the 10<0 pwts. by 20, and the 

What is the rule for reducing units of one order to finctions of another 
order? 



IBO AEimmo. saooim rAsr. 



MDQOiit it ,5. Tbii fi is placed (baaide th« 1 os. of th« 
•om) under the 10^0 pwu., and thus, instead of reading 
the sum as 1 oa. 10 pwts., we read it as 1»5 oa., or 1 oz. 
and 6 tenths of an oz. 

As the pwta. are thus reduced to the decimal of an oz. 
we now reduce the 1|5 oz. to the decimal jpf a lb. in the 
saflM way. 

We niake the Ifi an improper decimal) thus, 1*5 (15 
fSfrfAs) of an oz. 

Now as there are 12 oz. in a lb. there are but one tweMh 
as many tenllu of a U. in a sum, as there are taUht of an 
OS. We therefore divide the 15 tenths of an oz. by 12, 
and the answer is ,1 of a lb. and 8 left over. Tliis 8 is 
reduced to hundredths by adding a cipher and dividing it 
again. The Quotient is' 2 hundredths. The next remain, 
der is changed to thousandths in the same way, and the 
answer is ,135 of a lb. 



RVLE FOR CHANOmo A COMPOUND NUMBEB TO A OBCI. 

MAL. 



Change the bweii order to an improper decimal* Divide 
itbifthe tnumber o^ units of tliis order y which are reared 
to make a unii of the next higher order^ and set the answer 
beside Uie units of the next higher order. Repeat this pro* 
cess HU the sum is brought to the order required. 

EXAXPLBS. 

Reduce 10s. 4d. to the decimal of a lb. 
Reduce 8s. 6d. 3 qrs. to the decimal of a £. 
Reduce 17 hrs. 16 ipin. to the decimal of a day. 
Reduce 8 qrs. 2 na. to the decimal of a yd. 
Reduce 32 gals. 4 qts. to tfae decimal of a hogshead* 
Reduce lOd. 8 qrs. to the decimal of a shilling. 



*What if the rule for changing a compound number to a decimal ? 
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REDUCTION OF A DECIMAL TO UNITS OF 

COMPOUND ORDERS. 

The preceding process can be reversed, and a decimal 
of one order, be changed back to units of other orders. 

Thus, if we have ,125 of a lb. Troy, we can change it 
to units uf the oz. and pwt. order. 

In performing the process, we place the figures thus 

,125 lb. 
12 



1,500 oz. 
20 

10,000 pwt. 

We reason thus. In ,125 of a lb. there must be 12 
times as many thousandths of an oz. (for 12 oz. ^t= 1 lb.) 
We therefore multiply by 12, and point off according to 
rule, and the answer is 1 oz. and 500 thousandths of 
an oz. 

Now as we have found how many oz. there are, we 
must find how many pwts. there are in the ,500 of an oz. 
There must be 20 times as many thousandths of a pwt.. as 
there are thousandths of an oz. therefore multiply the c2e- 
cimal only, by 20, and point off according to rule, and we 
find there are 10 pwts. 

We have thus found that in ,125 of a lb. there are 1 oz. 
and 10 pwts. 



Rule for changing a decimal of one oomfound or- 
pbb, to units of other orders. 

Multiply the decimal by the number of units of the next 
lower order which are required to make one unit of the order 
in which the decimal stands, 

Wlitt is the rate ibr changing a decimal of one oompoimd older tQinuts 
of other Olden? 

16 
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Pojfi< t^ according to nde^ and mMiplg the decimal part 
ofiheanevBer in the same way^ painting off as brfore. Thus 
tUl the sum is brought into the order required. The units 
if each answer make the final answer. 

In ,1257 of a £ how many shilliogs, pence and far- 
thines ? 

What is the value of ,2325 of a ton ? 
What is the value of ,375 of a yard ? 
What is the value of ,713 of a day ? 
What is the value of ,15334821 of a ton ? 



<v REDUCTION OF CURRENCIES. 

There are few exercises in Reduction, ef more prae- 
ticdl use than the Reduction of Currencies, by which a 
sum in one currency is changed to express the same vaU 
ue in another currency. 

An example of this kind of reduction occurs, ^when the 
value of $1 is expressed in British currency thus, 4s. 6d, 

The necessity for using this process in this country, re- 
sults from the following facts.' , 

Before the independence of the U. States, business was 
transacted in the currency of Great Britain. But at vari- 
ous times, the governments of the different States put 
bills into circulation, which constantly lessened in value, 
until they became very much depreciated. For example, 
a bill which was called a pound or twenty shillings, British 
currency, was reduced to be worth only fifteen shillings, 
in the New England states. 

This idepreciation was greater in some states than it 
was in others, and the result is, that pounds, shillings and 
pence have different values in different states. 

12 pence make a shilling, and 20 shillings make a 
pound in all cases, but the value of a penny, a shilling, 
or a pound, depends upon the currency to which it be- 
longs. 

The following table shows the relative value of the 
several currencies, by showing the value of one dollar in 
each of the diflerent currencies. 



•1 




w 




»i 




•1 




•I 




•4 




•1 
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Valvk of one dollab in bach of tux dxffbbb'nt cvs- 

RENCIES. , 

•I equals 0*. New England currency. .;ll:^ 
8». New York currency. 
75. 6d. Pennsylvania currency. 
4*. 8a. Georgia currency. ^^ 

4«. 6(2. Sterling money, or E^§r)Jfl^b<i!y. 
5«. Canada currency. 
4«. lO^d. Irish currency. 
JS2. 14$. Scotch currency. 

VAIitTE OP ONE POUND OF EACH OF THE OIFFEBBNT CUR- 
RENCIES, BXPSES8ED IN FEDEBAL MONEY. 

JCl N. England currency equals $3,3dd|^ 

JEl N. York currency " 82,50 

£1 Pennsylvania currency " 82,666} 

£1 Georgia currency - << 84,2d5f 

£1 Sterling money " 84,444^ 

£l Canada currency *< 94,00 

;^1 Irish currency « $4,10} 

£1 Scotch currency « $0,870}^ 

The following sums for mental exercise, will be found 
of much practical use, and should be practised till they can 
be readily answered. 

Examples in N. England cubbenoy fob mental bx. 

ERCISE. 

1. If 6 shillings equal a dollar or 100 cents, how many 
cents in 3 shillings ? in 2 shillings? in 1 shilling? in 4 
shillings ? in 5 shillings. 

2. If 1 shilling is 16| cts. how many cents in 6 pence 7 
in 3 pence ? in 9 pence ? in 4 pence ? in 7 pence ? in 8 
pence? in 11 pence? 

3. How many cents in Is. 6d. ? in Is. 9d. ? in Is. 3d. ? 

Sim^^w ■■ ■ »■ ■ ■ ■ ■*■■ ■ ■ 1 1 ■ - ■ — I ■ ■ I — i^ ^ ■ I ■ - ■■■■ - ■ ■ I ■ ,.p ^ , , , — ^^»^^— *i^^^^^—^^«^^ 

What ia reduction of cwrenoiet ? Whtt is the ewam of the diftnoee 
in tlie cuirenciee of the eerenl tliitef ? 
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in 28. 6d. ? in 28. 9d. ? in Ss. 4d; ? in 5s. 6d. ? in 78. 6d. ? ' 
in 88. 6d.? in Os.? in Os. 6d.? in lOs. 6d. ? in lis. t in 
lU6d.? in 12s.? 

4. If 6d. is 8^ cts. how mimy cents is 3d. ? how many 
is Id. ? how many is 2d. \ 

5. If you buy 8 yds. of ribbon at Is. 6d. per yard, how 
many cents will the whole cost? 

6.4(<ffou buy 2| yds. of muslin, at 28. 6d. per yd. how 
much wiir it cost in dollars and cents ? 

7. If you buy 3«| yds. of ribbon at Is. 9d. per yd. how 
much will it cost in dollars and cents ? 

8. If you buy a brush for 2s. 3d. and a penknife for 
4s. 6d. a|fd a comb for Is. 6d. how much is given for the 
whole in dollars and cents ? 

9. If you pay 3s. 6d. for sci89or8, 20. 4d. for a thimble, 
and Is. 9d. for needles, how much will the whole cost ? 

10. If linen is 4s. 6d. per yard, how much will 4| yds. 
cost? 

11. If a piece of calico is 28. 3d. per yd. how much will 
6 J yds. cost? 

12. If muslin is 4s. 6d. per yd. what will 2f yds. cost ? 

13. How much is ll^d.? lO^d. ? Q^d.? S^d.? 7id. ? 
12 Jd. ? lejd. ? 

EXAJCPLES IN N. Y6rK CUBRBKCir, FOS MBNTAL EXERCISE. 

1. If a dollar in New York currency is 8s. how many 
cents in 4s. ? in 2s. ? in Is. ? in 5s. ? in 6s. ? in 7s. ? in 
9s.? in 10s.? in lis.? in 12s.? in 13s. ? in 14s.? in 
15s.? in 16s.? 

2. If one shilling is Vl\ cts. how many cents in 6d. ? in 
8d. 1 in Id. ? in 2d. ? in 4d. ? in 7d. ? in 8d. ? in 9d. ? 
inlOd.? in lid.? 

3. How many cents is is. 6d. N. York currency ? is 
2a. 6d. ? is 3^. 6d. ? is 5s. 3d. ? is 6s. 9d. ? is 4s. 8d. ? 

Questions can be asked in the other currencies in the 
same manner. 
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flEDUCTION OF CURRENCIES TO FEDERAL 

MONEY. 

Sums of this kiud, which are too complicated to be 
done meotally, may be perfoimed on the slate, by the 
following rules. 

To BEOUCE BRITISH q^BBENCY TO FbDBBAL MoiVBT. 

lUduce the mm to a decimal of the pound ordar^ and du 
vide the answer Ifftfy' ^ 

The reason of this rule is, that a dollar is ^ of a jS of 
this currency, and therefore there are as many dollars in 
the sum as there are ^ in it. 

Note. Before reducing any currency to Federal mo- 
ney, the sum must he reduoed to a decimal of the pound or- 
der. After this process the following rules may be used. 

To BEDI7CE Canada cubrbncy. 

As a dollar is | of a £ in this currency, there will be as 
many dollars as there are ^ in I ho sum. Therefore 
Reduce the sum to the decimal of a £, and dwide ithy\. 

To bbduce New England cubbency. 

As 1 dollar is ,3 of a pound in this currency, sq ;there 
are as ihany dollars in a sum of N. England currency as 
there are ,3 in it. Therefore 

Reduce the sum to the decimal of a i* and divide it by ,3. 

To bbducb Nbw Yobk curhency. 

As 1 dollar is ,4 of a pound in this currency, there will 
be as many dollars in a sum of New York currency, as 
there are ,4 in it. Therefore 

Reduce the sum to the decimal of a £, and divide it hy ,4. 

To BEDvcE Pennsylvania cubbency. 

As 1 dollar is } of a £ in this currency there are as 
many dollars in the sum as there | contained in it. 
Therefore 

Reduce the sum to the decimdl of a£ and divide Uby i. 

What is the rale to rodoee Biitiih cnmncy to Federal money ? Cana- 
da? M. Ea^radt New Yiok? ftrnMylvania? 
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To HBDUCB ObOBOIA CURRBITCT. 

As 1 dollar is ^ of a pound in this currency, there are 
as many dollars m the sum as there are ^^ contained in it. 
Therefore, 

Reduce to the decimal ofa£ and divide ike sum by ^^. 




REDUCTION OF FEDERAL MONEY TO THE 
SEVERAL CURRENCIES. 

To' change a sum in federal rnoney to the different cur- 
rencies, the precedingB^process is reversed, and the sum is 
to he muUipiied {instead of divided) by the several frac- 
tions. The answer is found in pounds and decimals of a 
pound. The decimal can be reduced to units of the shil- 
ling and pence order by a previous rule. (p. 182.) 

^,/ Examples. 

1. Reduce Is, 6d. in the several currencies to Federal 
money. • , 

Answers. 

Of Canada Currency, it is $,30 

British, << 9,333^ 

N. England, » 9,25 

N. York, « »,187| 

Penn. " «,20^ 

Georgia, '< 9,321^ 

2. Reduce 4)d. of the several currencies to Federal 
mopey. 

3. Reduce 4. 6d. of the several currencies to Federal 
money. 

4. Reduce 35£ 3s. T^d. of the several currencies to 
Federal money. 

5. Reduce $118,25 to the several currencies. 

Georgia ? What ig tho nUe for the rtfductioQ of Federal money to the 
several currencies ? 



' % 
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Antiden to the last, 

£ 8. d. 

In Canada currency, it it 29 " 11 « 3 

British, «* 26 " 12 « 1| 

N. Eng. ". 86 « 9 « 6 

N. York, " 47 " 6 « 

Penn. « 44 « 6 « 10^ 

Georgia, " 27 " 11 « 9| 

Reduce 2s. 9d. *of N. England currency to the same 
value in all other currencies. , 

Reduce 4s.' 6d. N. York currency to the same value in 
all the other currencies. 



REDUCTION FROM ONE CURRENCY TO AN- 
OTHER. 

The following table will enable the pupil to reduce a 
sum from one currency to another, with more facility than 
by any other method. Each fractional figure shows the 
relative value of a sum in one currency to the same sum 
in another currency. 

For example, the ^ in the second perpendicular and the 
fourth horizontal column, shows that £1 sterling is f of the 
number which expresses the same value in New England 
currency. Thus £6 sterling is | of the number which 
cypresses the same value in New England currency. That 
is, £6 is f of the answer to be obtained when the same 
value is expressed in New England currency. To . find 
the answer, we reason thus. If £6 is three fourths, £2 is 
one fourth, and £8 is the answer : thus dividing by |. 

TlULE FOR CHANGING A SUM IN ONE CUKRENCY, TO THE 
SAME VALUE IN ANOTHER CURRENCY. 

To change a sum in a currency written in the upper space 
to one torilten in the" right hand space, divide hy thejractim 
that stands where both spaces meet. 

If there are shillings, pence and farthings in the sum, 

first reduce them to the decimal of sf £. 

- - ■- ■ 

What U the rule ibr the reduction of one currency to another ? 
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EXAMPLES FOR PRACTICE. 



1. Reduce £4 N. E. to F. M. 

2. Reduce £2 ds. 9d. N. E. to F. M. 

3. Reduce £6 N. Y. to F. M. 

4. Reduce £8; 4; 9 N. Y. to F. M. 

5. Reduce £3; 2; 3 Penn. to F. M. 

6. Reduce $152.60 to N. E. 

7. Reduce $196.00 to N. £. 

8. Reduce $629.00 to N. Y. 



Am. 9I3,d33|. 

Ans. 97,291}. 

Ans. $15.00. 

Ans. $20,593|. 

Ans. $8.30» 

Ans. £45 ; 15 ; 7.2. 

Ans. £58; 16. 

Ans. £251 ; 12. 



9. Reduce £35 ; 6 ; 8 sterling to N. E. 

jin#. £47; 2; 2; 2f 

10. Reduce £120 Jg. E. to Can. Ans. $100. 

11. Reduce £155 ; 13 N. E. to Sterling. 

Aiv. £116; 14; 9. 
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12. Reduce £104 ; 10 Can. to N. X. Ans. £167 ; 4. 
18. Reduce £300 ; 10 ; 4 ; 2 Can. to Peon. 

Afu. £450 ; 15 ; 6 ; 3. 

14. Reduce ^937; 18; 11; 1 N. E. to Geo. 

ilfltf. £721; 14; 8. 3. 

15. Reduce 9224 ; 60 to Can. Ans. £56 ; 3. 

16. Reduce £225 ; 6 N. E. to F. M. Ans, •752.00. 

17. Reduce £880 15; 11 ; 1 Penn. to Sterling. 

Ans. 528 9 ; 6 ; 3. 

18. Reduce £6,750 Irish to Geor. Ans. £6,461. 

19. Reduce £1,846 Ster. to Iridh. Ans. £2,000. 

20. Reduce £1,722 ; 18 ; 9 ; 3 N. E. to N. Y. 

Ans. ^2,298 ; 5 ; 1. 

21. Reduce £2,114 ; 1 ; 3 Can. to F. M. 

Ans. $8,456.25. 

22. Change £784; 5; 6 ; 2 Penn. to Geor. 

Ans. £487 ; 19 ; 10 ; 23 J. 

23. Change £923 Sterling to Irish. 

24. Change £,4000 Irish to Sterling. 

25. Change £157 ; 8 ; {J ; 3 N, Y. to N. E. 

26. Chahge £1,654; 3 ; 8 ; 1 Penn. to N. E. 

27. Change £947 ; 9; 4; 2 N. E. to F. M. 

28. Change 81,444.66 to N. E. To N. Y. To Penn. 

29. Change $945.22 to N. Y. To Geor. To Can. 

30. Change £1,846 ; 15 ; 4 N. E. to F. M. To Penn. 

To Georgia. ' 

31. Change $4,444,444i to Sterling. 

32. Reduce £1,000,000 Sterling to F. M. . 



ARITHMETIC. 

THIRD PART. 



NUMERATION. 

Iq the foUowiDg, Third Party there will be a review of ' 
the preceding subjects, embracing the more difficult ope« 
rations. The rules and explanations will not be repeated, 
as the pupils can refer to them in the former part. 



SOMAN NUMBRATIOir. 

Before the introduction of the Arabic figures, a method 
of expressing numbers by Roman Letters was employed. 
As this method has not entirely gone out of use, it is im<- 
portant that it should be learned. The following letters 
are employed to express numbers. 

I. One. X. Ten. 

11. Two. L. Fiay. 

III. Three. C. One Hundred* 

IIII. or IV. Four. D. Five Hundred. 

V. Five. M. One Thousand. 

The above letters, by various combtnatums^ are made 
to express all the numbers ever employed in Roman Nu. 
meration. 

SVLB FOR WRITING AND READING ROHAN N17XBKR8. 

As often as a letter is repeated^ its value is repealed. 
When a less number is put before a greater y the less number 
is subtracted. But when the less nun£er is put after the great* 
er,Uis added to the greater. 

Examples. In IV. the less number, I. is put before the 
greater number V. and is to be subtracted^ making the 
number four* * 

What ic Bonun numeration? What ii the rale for writiBC and laading 
BomannnmbeiB? 



KOXEBATIOX. 
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In VI. ihe less number is put after the greater, mai it is 
to be added, making the number six. 
In XL the ten is subtracted from the fifty. 
In LX the ten is added to the fifty. 
The following is a table of Roman Numeration : 



TABLE. 

LXXXX or XC 

C 

CC 

CCC 

CCCC 

D or lo* 

DC 

Dec 

DCCC 

DCCCC 

M or Clot 

loo or Vt _ 
CCIoo or X 

OCClooO or C 

MM 

* lO is uaed instead of D. to represent five hundred, and for every addi- 
tional o annexed at the right hand, the number is increased ten time*. 

t CIo is used to represent one thousand, and fyt every C and o put at 
each end, the number is increased ten timea, 

X A line over any number increases its value one tktmsand timcB. 



One 


I 


Ninety 


Two 


11 


One hundred 


Three 


m 


Two hundred 


Four 


• rm or IV 


Three hundred 


Five 


V 


Four hundred 


Six 


VI 


Five hundred 


Seven 


vn 


Six hundred ' 


Eight 


Vlll 


Seven hundred 


Nine 


vim or IX 


Eight hundred 


Ten 


X 


. Nine hundred 


Twenty 


XX 


One thousand 


Thirty 


XXX 


Five thousand 


Forty 


XXXX or XL 


Ten thousand . 


Fifty 


L 


Fifty thousand * 


Sixty 


LX 


Hundred thousand 


Seventy 


LXX 


One million 


Eighty 


LXXX 


Two million 



Write the following numbers in Roman letters : 

5. 7. 3. 9. 8. 16. 4. 14. 5. L5. 6. 16. 
26. 36. 306. 1. 11. Ill, 7. 17. 77. 777. 
1800.. 1832. 1789. 

Read the following Roman numhers : 

VI. XIX. XXIV. XXXVI. XXIX. LV. XLI. 
LXIV. LXXXVIII. XCIX. MDCCCXVJII. 



OF OTHER METHODS OF NVMEBATIO^f* 

By the common method of numeration* ten units of one 
order make one unit of the next higher order. But it is 
equally practicahle, to have any other number than ten, 
to constitute a unit of a 4iigher order. Thus we might 
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have m units of one ord^r make one unit df the next 
higher order. Or twelve units of one order might make 
one of the next higher order. 

The number which is selected to constitute units of the 
higher orders, is called the radix of that system of nume- 
ration. 

The radix of the common system is ten, and this num. 
her, it is supposed, was selected, because men have ten 
fingers on their hands, and probably used them in express- 
ing numbers. 

Before the introduction of the Arabic figures, Ptolemy 
introduced a method of numeration, in which sixty was 
the radix. The Chinese and East Indians use it to this 
day. 

But in Ptolemy's system there were not sixty different 
characters employed^ Instead of this, the Roman method 
of numeration was used for all numbers as far as sixt^j 
and then for the next higher orders the same letters were 
used over again, with an accent (/ ) placed at the right. 
For the third order two accents ('') were used, and for the 
Jourih order three accents ('"). 

To illustrate this method by Arabic figures, 31' 23 sig- 
nifies 81 sixties and 23. 

We have some remnants of tbis method in the division 
of time into 60 seconds for a minute, and 60 minutes for 
an hour, and also the division of the degrees of a circle, 
into 60 seconds to a minute, and-60 minutes to a degree. 



EXERCISES IN NTTMERATION, COXXON, VULGAR, AlTD DE- 
CIMAL. 

{See rules on pages 53, 58, and 65.) 

1. Two million, four thousand, one hundred and six. 

2. Two hundred thousand, and six tenths. 

3. Twenty six billion, six thousand, and fifteen thtm* 
sandths. 

4. Two hundred and sixty thousand mUUonths, 

Wbat other methods of numeration are there ? What it the radix ? 
Wbtt the radiz of the common lyiteoi ?* Of Ptolemy'i ? 
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5. One sixth of <ioo apples are how much, and how wriU 
ten? 

6. One ninth of twenty oranges are how much, and bow 
written ? 

Is it a proper or improper fraction ? 

7. One sixth of four bushels is how much ? how written 7 
is it a proper, or improper fraction ? 

8. One tenth of forty bushels, how much ? how written? 
is it a proper or improper fraction 1 

9. One tenth of three orangesy how mixchl how express- 
ed? 

10. Throe tenths of three orangesy how much? how ex- 
pressed ? 

11. Four sixtJis of ttoelve apples^ how much? how ex- 
pressed ? 

12. Three thousand tenths of thousandths, 

13. Four billions, six thousand, and five ten thousandths. 

14. Sixteen billions, three hundred and six millions, 
five hundred thousand, and six tetUJu of miHionths, 

15. Five trillion, five million, five units, and three hun- 
dred and sixty five mUlionths. 

16. Sixteen hundred and twenty four, and four tenths of 
billionths. 



ADDITION. 

Let the pupil add the following numbers : 

1 

Two hundred and six million ; twenty four thousand, 
five hundred and six. 

Thirty seven billion, twenty six thousand and three. 

Four hundred and seventy nine billion, six hundred and 
sixty seven million, nine hundred and eighty four thou- 
sand, six hundred and ninety nine. 

Fifteen million, seventy seven thousand, nine hundred. 

Thirty six trillion, four hundred million, and six* 

Four quadrillion, seventeen million, three hundred and 
six. 

Six quadrillion, fourteen trillion, seventeen million, four- 
teen thousand, three hundred and nine. 

ir 
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Twenty four sextillion, five hundred million and nine. 

2 

Sixteen thousand, four hundred and sixty four, and nine 
tenths. 

Two hundred and sixty nine million, fourteen hundred 
and three, and thirteen hundredths. 

Forty four million, three thousand and six, and twenty 
thousandths. 

' Five hundred million, nine hundred and ninety nine 
thousand, eight hundred and seventy nine, and two hun- 
dred and sixty four tenths of thousandths. 

Six hundred and seventeen thousand, four hundred and 
sixty eight, and five hundred and seventy nine hundredths 
of thousandths. 

Forty six million, nine thousand, and seventy mt7Zum<A^. 

3 

Add two twelfths, three fourths^ and four sixths, (See 
page 172.) 

4 
Add twenty four fiftieths, sixteen tenths, and twenty 
halves. 

/ 5 
Add forty nine eightieths, seventy nine fortietJis, and two 
hundred thousandths, 

6 
Add nine tvoenty seoenths, thirteen forty fourths, and 
twenty nine seventieths. 



SUBTRACTION. 

1 

From, 

Three hundred and sixty nin^ million, four hundred 
twenty seven thousand, three hundred seventy six. 

Subtract, 

Two hundred and ninety three million, four hundred 
and eighty three t)iousand, nine hundred and eighty 
seven. 
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2 

From, 

Twenty four billion, six hundred and thirteen million, 
four hundred and forty four thousand, eight hundred and 
eighty six, and twenty nine hundredths^ 

Subtract, 

Sixteen billions, twenty four thousand and sixteen, and 
four hundred and six thousandths, 

3 

From, 

Sixty four sextillion, ninety trillion, seven billion, twen- 
ty nine million, forty thousand three hundred and six, and 
twenty nine tenths of millionthsj 

Subtract, ' 

Fourteen quintillions, nine quadrillions, seven trillions, 
* fourteen thousand and eighty, and seven hundredths of 
millionths. 

4 

From nine twelftJis, auhiTSLCt two Jifths. (Seep. 172.) 

P 
From thirteen ttoenty sevenths, subtract three twenty 

fourths. V 

6 

From three fifths, subtract twenty nine seventy sevenths. 

7 
From, 

Twelve hundred and siXj^btir hundred and twentieihs, 
Subtract, 
Four hundred and nine, nine hundred and ninetieths. 



MULTIPLICATION. 

1. Multiply 32694302 by 365. 

2. Multiply 24,2 by 27 (see page 112.) 

3. Multiply 324,92 by 236. 

4. Multiply 236,49 by 2,4. 

5. Multiply 47,2935 by 2,68432. 

6. Multiply 876,24 by 32,94. 
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7. Multiply 14 yds. 3 qn. !j db. by 28. 

6. Multiply 8 le. 2 m. 6 fur. 22 po. by 362. 

6. Multiply 2 bu. 3 fA. 1 qr. 1 pt. by 172. 

10. Multiply ( by 8 (iM pags 116.) 

11. Multiply I by 48. 

12. Multiply a by 82. 

13. ]tliilii|!ly 12 by | (see page 120.) 

14. jMjIiiply 24by f 

15. Mulnply 324 by jf,. 

16. iMulii]ily2842 by ^. 

17. Mulii|i!y Jby f 

18. iMultipiyf byf 

19. Muliiply i by ^. 

20. Multiply^ by If. 

21. Multiply Jtt by if 

BUXS FOB XENTAL SZKRCIIK. 

Multiply 5 and f by }. 

Let such auma be ttated thus : 

ihie fourth of 5 is 1 unit, and 1 remaioB. 

This remaining 1 is changed to euitbs and added to the 
J, making |. 

Ojte fourth otone sixth would be ^, therefore one fourth 
of eight sixths is ^. 

In the above operation we find that one fourth of 5 is 1 
and 1 remains. This remainder is changed to sixths and 
added to the fraction }, and then ia divided by 4. The an- 
swer is 1 and^- 

1. If a yara of muslin cost 2|, what will ^ a yard cut? 
What is i of 2^? 

2. If a barrel of wine cost lOl dollars, what cost ^ a 
barrel T What is \ of 10^ t 

3. If 4 bushels of rye cost 8 dollars and }, what coat 2 
bushels ? What is | of 8f 1 

4. If you have 2| oranges, and give | away, how much 
do you keep ? What is i of 2^ T What is i^ of 8^ t 

5. If 9 bushels of wheat cost ld| dollars, how much is 
that a bushel 1 What ia ^ of IBJ ? 

6. If 12 pieces of linen coat lOf dollars, how much is 
that by the piece T 

7. If 8 gallons of brandy cost 14} dollars, how much ia 
that a gallon ? 
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8. If 8 yards of broadcloth cost 28} dollars, how muclv 
is that a yard ? 

9. How much would 4 yards cost ? 

10. If a man bought 8 barrels of cider for 25f dollars, 
how much is one barrel ? 

11. How much is 9 barrels 1 

12. If 12 yards of linen cambric cost 42f dollars, what 
would 7 yards cost 9 

13. if you have 12 dollars and |, and lose 3| times as 
much, how much do you lose ? 

We first multiply the 12| by 8 and then by |. 

3 times 12 is 36, and 3 times f is | or 1, which, added 
to 36, is 37. 

12 and f multiplied by ^ is 6 and j, which added to the 
37 makes 43 and |. 

14. Multiply 8 and | by 4 and |. 

In doing this sum, first multiply the 8 and then the frac- 
tion by 4, and add the products together. Then multi- 
ply the 8, and the fraction by ^, and add these to the 
former products. 

Thus 4 times 8 is 32. Four times f is |, which is 1 
|. This added to 32 is :)3 and |. 

One third of 8 is 2, and 2 remains. Add 2 to the 33 
making 35. Change the remainder to fifths and add the 
} making y . One third of oneffth would be y^, there- 
fore ^ of y is }f , which added to 35 and | makes 35 and 
f |, which equals 36 and ^. 

15. Multiply 5 and f by 2 and |. 

16. Multiply 12 and f by 2 and }. 

17. Multiply 9 and ^ by 6 and f • 

18. Multiply 7 and | by 4 and {. 

19. Multiply 11 and f by 3 and 4. 

20. Multiply 8 and ^ by 8 and ^. 

21. Multiply 10 and | by 7 and 4. 

22. If you buy 9 and f gallons of wine and return 2| 
times as much, how much do you return ? 

23. If one boy takes 12 apples and |, and another takes 
5} times as many, how many does the last take ? 

24. If one room requires 12 and f yards of carpeting, 
and another requires 9 and | times as much, how much is 
required? 

IT* 
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DIVISION. 

1. Divide 9123648 by 70632. 

2. Divide 246,2 by 23 (See page 157.) 

3. Divide 2394,609 by 285. 

4. Divide 3246,0214 by 30. 

5. Divide 32,4 by 0,4 (See page 157.) 

6. Divide 8294 by 2,70. 

7. Divide 324,976 by 2,4 (See page 157.) 

8. Divide 329,42 by 3,24. 

9. Divide 329021,4639 by 296,029. 

10. Divide 112£. 12s. 7d. 4 qra. by 38. 

11. Divide 29 yds. 2 qrs. 3 na. by 39. 

12. Divide 2 m. 5 fur. 17 po. 3 yds. by 91. 

13. Divide 12 by } (See page 141.) 

14. Divide 128 by f 

15. Divide 418 by ,1^. 

16. Divide 324 by ^. 

17. Divide 3297 by «. 

18. Divide ^f by 6 (See page 144.) 

19. Divide ^i by 16. 

20. Divide m by 27. 

21. Divide fffj by 361. 

22. Divide ^ Jf^ by 249. 

23. Divide | by ^ (See page 148.) 

24. Divide ^^ by f 

25. Divide ^ by f . 

26. Divide }^J by JIJ. 



Examples pob mental exsbcise. 

Divide i by ^ (See page 170.) 
Divide i by A. 
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10. How many times is f contained in f ? 

11. If beef is | of a dollar a pound, how much can be 
bought for ^ of a dollar 1 

12. If a yard of muslin cost i^ of a dollar, how much 
can be bought for ^ of a dollar ? . 

In case the divisor and dividend have whole numbers 
with the fractions, the whole numbers must be reduced also, 
with the fractions, to a common denominator. 

Thus if we wish to find how many } there are in 4 and 
I, we must change the 4 and | to twelfths, and the f to 
twelfths also, and then divide as before. Thus ; 4 and | 
is f |, and } is ^. 

in 57 twelfths, there are 7 times 8 twelfths, and one 
twelfth left over. This one twelfth, is one eighth of the 
divisor ^^, * 

The answer then is 7 and i. That is, 4| contains |, 
just 7 times and ^ of another time. 

Again ; how often is 2} contained in 5| ? First, reduce 
the divisor and dividend to fractions of a. common deno* 
minator. 

2} is ^, and 5| is f }. 

Divide 69 twelfths by 32 twelfths, and the answer is 2 
and 5 twelfths left over. 

This 5 twelfths is 5 thirty secondths of the divisor. For 
five twelfths is ^ of 32 twelfths. 

1. How many times is If contained in 8} ? 

2. How many times is 2| contained in 5|> ? 
3* How many times is 9f contained in 16| ? 

4. If you distribute 13| lbs. of flour among a certain 
number of persons, and give 2| lbs. to each, to how many 
persons do you give ? 

5. If 4| busliels of wheat last a family one week, how 
long will 12^ bushels last them ? 

6. if 5^ tons of hay will keep a horse 6 months, how 
many horses will 12f tons keep during the same time ? 

7. If a cistern is tilled in d| of an hour, how many times 
will the cistern be filled in 12f nours ? 

8. If you distribute 18f dollars among the poor, and 
give ^ dollars to each person, to how many do you give ? 

9. At 3^ dollars a lb. how many pounds of gum can be 
bought for 24f dollars ? 
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10. How many times is f contained in 2f ? 

11. How many times is 6| contained in 84? 

12. How many times is 2} contained in 14f ? 

13. How many times is 3| contained in 7| i 

14. How many times is 5|^ contained in 12} ? 



REDUCTION. 

1. In 29 gallons how many quarts? (See page 162.) 

2. In 65 pints how many gallons ? 

3. In 2£. 14s. 9d. 8 qrs, how many farthings? 

4. In 923469 farthings, how many pounds, shillings, 
and pence ? 

5. Reduce ^ to a decimal. (See page 167.) 

6. Reduce |^ to a decimal. 

7. Reduce U} to a decimal. , 

8. Reduce | } and ^ to a common denominator. (See 
page 172.) 

9. Reduce ^ ^^ -fj to a common denominator. 

10. Reduce ^j ^ ^V ^^ ^ common denominator. 

11. Reduce ^y^j to its lowest tenns. (See page 175.) 

12. Reduce |f |f to its lowest terms. 

13. Reduce ^f to its lowest terms. 

14. Reduce f of a guinea to the fraction of a pound. 
(See page 176.) 

15. Reduce 77)77 to the fraction of a foot ? 

16. Reduce | of | of f of a pound to the fraction of a 
shilling. 

17. Reduce } of | of 3 shillings to the fraction of a 
pound. 

18. What is the Value of ) of a ton in lbs. ? (See page 
177.) 

19. How many ounces in f of a lb. Apothecary's 
weight? 

20. How many pints in ^ of a bushel ? 

21. Reduce 8 oz. 6 pwts. to the fraction of a lb. Troy. 
(See page 178.) 

22. Reduce 4 days 16 hours to the fraction of a year. 

23. Reduce 86 gals. 4 qts. to the decimal of a hogs- 
head. (See page 180.) 
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24. Reduce lid. 3 qrs. to the deeimal of a shtlling. 
What is the value of ,169432 of a ton ? (See page 181.) 

25. What is the value of ,24694 of a j&? 
What is the value of ,396 of an hour ? 

26. Reduce 7s. 8d. of each of the different currencies 
to the sdme value in Federal money. (See page 185.) 

27. Reduce 96, 29 to the same value in each of the 
different currencies. (Seepage 186.) 



INTEREST. 

In conducting business, men often find it necessary to 
barrow money of each other, and it is customary to pay 
those who lend, for the use of their money until it is re- 
turned. 

The sum of money lent, is called the principal. 

The sum paid for the use of money, is called inlerest. 

.Amount is the principal and interest added together. 

Per annum signifies by the year. 

It is customary to pay a certain sum for every hundred 
dollars, pounds, &c. Thus in New England six dollars a 
year is paid for the use of every hundred, and in Now 
York semn dollars for every hundred that is borrowed. 
The expressions six per cent, seven per cent, dec. signify 
that six or seven dollars are paid for every hundred bor- 
rowed. Per signifies for, and cent, is the abbreviation of 
centum, the Latin word for hundred. Rate per cent., then, 
signifies rate by tlie hundred. When a man borrows- a 
turn of money, he gives to the one of whom he borrows a 
writing in this form : 

•500 ,00. Hartford, April 1, 1832. 

On demand I promise to pay D. F. Robinson or order, 
five hundred dollars with interest, value received. 

Samuel Jones. 

This is called a note and is said to be on interest. 

In this case the borrower, Samuel Jones, is obligated to 

In the rule called interest, what is mesnt hy principal? interast? 
amount ? per annum ? per cent ? 
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pay six dollars a year for each hundred dollars, till the 
9500 are returned. 

Iq Connecticut the law does not permit men to receive 
any more than 6 per cent, interest ; in New York it allows 
7 per cent., and the rate by law varies in the different 
states. When the raU per cent, is not mentioned, it is 
always to be understood that the interest is what is allowed 
by the laws of the state where the note is given. 

Usury is taking more interest than the law allows. 

Legtil interest is the rate allowed by law. 

In all notes on interest, if no particular rate per cent, 
is mentioned, it is always understood to be legai interest 
that is promised. In (his work 6 per cent, will be under- 
stood when no rate per cent, is mentioned. 

Sometimes it occurs that when a man has borrowed a 
sum of money, after a time he wishes to pay a part of the 
debt. 

In this case, when the payment is made, the note which . 
was given to the lender is taken, and an endorsement is ^ 
written on it, stating that such a part of the note was p^^d 
at a particular time. After this the borrower only pays 
interest for that part of the debt which remains unpaid. 

Notes are given either with or without interest. If the 
words << with interest" are not written, a note is under- 
stood to be without interest. If a note is given without in- 
terest, promising to pay at a certain time^ after that time 
has expired, the note draws interest from that time. 

Notes are given sometimes, promising to pay the inter- 
est annuaUy, but oftener the interest is not to be paid until 
the note is paid. 

When interest is paid only upon the sum lent, it is call- 
ed simple interest. 

But when the yearly interest is added each year to the 
principal, and then interest is taken upon both principal 
and interest, it is called compound interest. 

The laws of the several states forbid taking compound 
interest ; but a man who has lent money, can collect the 
interest every year, and put it out at interest, and thus gain 
compound interest. 

I^gal interest ? luoiy? endonementi ? What is meant by aimple in- 
tereit? compound? 
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But when a man borrows, if the creditor does not coU 
lect the interest every year^ he cannot be compelled ^o pay 
interest on the interest. 



In calculating interest, the rale per cent, is a certain 
number of hundredths of the sum lent. Thus if 1 per cent, 
is paid for 9100, it is j\-^ part of the sum lent. If 6 per 
cent, is paid, it is the , f ^ part of the sum lent. 

For this reason all calculations in interest are sums in 
decimal multiplication. We divide by the denominator to 
find one hundredth, by means of the separatrix, and multi- 
ply by the numerator to find the required number of hun- 
dredths. For example, if we wish to find the interest of 
$263 for one year, at 6 per cent, we must obtain the yf ^ 
part of the $263. This is done by dividing by the denomi- 
nator 100, by means of a separatrix, and multiplying by 
the numerator 6. In this case the multiplication is done 
first. 

$263 
6 



•15,78 

The rate per cent* therefore, may always be written as 
a decimal fraction of the order of hundredths. 

1 per cent, is written ,01 

2 per cent. " ,02 

i per cent. " ,005 , 

i per cent. " ,0025 
\ per cent. « ,0075 

Write 2^ per cent, as a decimal fraction. 

2 per cent, is ,02, and ^ per cent, is, 005. Ans. ,025. 

Write 4 per cent, as a decimal fraction. 4^ per 

cent. 4| per cent. 5 per cent. 7^^ per 

cent. 8 per cent. 8| per cent. 9 per 

cent. • 9| per cent. — — 10 per cent. (10 per cent. 

is ■^% ; decimally, ,10.) 10| per cent. 11 per 

cent. 1^ per cent. 15 per cent. 

1. If the interest on 91, for 1 year, be 6 cents, what will 
be the interest on ^17 for the same time ? 
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It will be 17 times 6 cents, or 6 times 17, which is the 
same thing :*- 
Il7 
,06 



1,02 Afuwer ; that is, 1 dollar and 2 cents. 

To find the interest on any sum for 1 year, it is evident 
we need only to multiply it by the rate per cent, written as 
a decimal fraction. The product will be the interest re- 
quired. 

What is the interest of 9121 at 3} per cent. ? at 2} per 
cent. ? at 8^ per cent. ? at 9| per cent. ? at 4^ per cent. ? 

When we wish to obtain the interest for several years, 
we have only to muUiply the interest of one year by the 
number of years. 

EXAMPLBS. 

y 

What is the interest of 9214 for 4 years at 2^ per cent? 
for 3 yrs. ? for 9 yrs. ? for 24 yrs.T 

What is the interest of $364,41 for 8 yrs. at 6i per 
cent. ? ; 

What is the interest of 91000 for l20 yrs. ? 

Ans. 97200. 

It may often be needful to calculate the interest on a 
sum, for a less time than a year. 

When this is needful, the following mode is the most 
simple and expeditious. 

Let the interest be at 6 per cent, as that is the most 
common rate. 

At 6 per cent, each dollar gains 6 cents p. year, (or 12 
mo.) 6 cents for 12 mo. is i a cent (or 5 mills) for 1 
month. 

As 30 days is called k month, in calculating interest, 5 
mills a mondi, is 1 mill for every 6 days. 

Interest at 6 per cent then gains on each dollar ^ 

9)06 a year. 

9,005 a month. ^ 

9,0ai for every 6 days, and ^ of a mill for each day. 



Whenever therefore. we wish toealenlale the interest of 
any sum for less, than a year, we can first calculate the in- 
terest on one dollar for the given time, calcalating 5 mills 
for every month, 1 mill for every 6 days, and ^ of a mill 
for each odd day. 

After finding the interest for one dollar we can multiply 
this interest by the namber of dollars in the sum* 

ExAlfPLES. 

What is the interest of 936 at 6 per cent, for 9 mo. 12 
days ? for 6 mo. 3 days? for 8 mo. 18 days ? 

Note. — The fractions of a mill had better be changed to 
decimals. Thus instead of writing 5^ mills we can write 
,0055— 5f mills can be written, ,00534*. (The sign of 
addition is added to the last because ther.' are more deci- 
mal orders that maybe added.) 

What is the interest of 9334 for 4 mo. 2d.? for 9 mo. 
6d.? for? mo. 4d.? 

What is the interest of 9826 for 2 d. ? for 5 mo. 3 d. ? 
for 16 d. ? for 9 mo. 16 d. ? 



If it is wished to obtain the interest of any sum for Uss 
than a year, at any other than 6 per cent, the method is, to 
find the interest at 6 per cent, and then take such parts of 
it, as the rate mentioned, is parts of 6 per cent. 

Thus if we wish to find the interest of 9560 for 4 mo. 
8 d. at 5 per cent, we first find the interest at 6 per cent* 
for that time, and then subtract | of the sum from itself* 
For the interest at 5 per cent, is j- less than the interest at 
6 per cent. 

Thus if the rate is 3 per cent, we must take ^ of the in* 
terest at 6 per cent. 

If it is 4 per cent, we must take | (or |) of the interest 
at 6 per cent., dz^c. ' 

What is the interest of 9241,62 cents for 8 mo. 6 days, 
at 2 per cent. ? at 3 per cent. ? at 4 per cent. ? at 9 per 
cent. ? at 124 per cent. ? at 15 percent. ? 

18 
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What is the interest of $54.&1 for 16 mo. at 5 per cent. ? 

Atu. 4.I1. 

What is the interest of 9500 for mo. 9 days, at 8 per 
cent. ? Ans. 931.00. 

What is the interest of 962.12 for 1 mo. 20 days, at 4 
per cent. 1 Ans. 90.345. 

What is the interest of 985 for 10 mo. 15 days, at 12^ 
percent? Ans. $9.29b. 



Rules for calculatiho Intekest. 

To find the interest for years. 

Multiply the sum by the rate per cent, as a decimal of the 
wder of hundredihsy and the interest for one year is found. 
MuUiply this answer Inf the number of years. 

To find the interest for montlis and days. 

Calculate the interest on one dollar for the given time, 
thus ; calculate 5 miUsfor every months 1 miUfor every six 
daysy and ^ of a mill for each odd day. Add these together 
and multiply the answer by the number of dollars and cents 
in the sum^ pointing off decimals according to rule. 

If the rate is any other than 6 per cent, calculate the inte- 
restat ^ per cent. ^ and then add to, or subtract from the sum 
such parts of itself^ as the rate percent, is parts of 6 per 
cent. 

EXAIKFLBS. 

What is the interest of $116,08 for 11 mo. 19 days? 

Ans. 96,422 
of 9200 for 8 mo. 4 d. ? 8,132 

of 0,85 for 19 mo. ? 0,08 

of 8,50 for 1 yr. 9 mo. 12 d. ? 0,909 

of 675 for 1 mo. 21 d. ? 6,737 

of 8673 for 10 d. ? 14,455 

of 0,73 for 10 mo. ? ,036 

"Whtt ifl the rule for calculating mterest for one year ? for a siun^r of 
yean? fiv parte of a year? 
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BuUfoT Sterimg Monei§^ 

I a 

When the principal is pounds^ shUiings^ trnd pence^ reduu 
the sum to the decimal of a £ (see page 180), and proceed 
as in federal money. The answer is in decimals of a tty 
and must he changed hack to units (see page 181). 



What is the interest of £36 ; 98. 6|d. for 1 yr. ? 

Ans. £2. 30. 9| d. 
What is the interest of j&36 ; 10s. for 18 mo. 20d. ? 

Ans. £3.8s. l^d. 
What is the interest of £95 for 9 mo. 1 Ans. £4.58. 6d. 
Find the interest on £13 ; 3 ; 6 for 1 yr. ? A. 158. 9|d. 
Find the interest on £13 ; 15s. 3|^d. for 1 yr. 6 mo. 

A. £1 ; 4 ; 9id. 
Find the interest on £75 ; 8 ; 4 for 5 yrs. 2' mo* 

A. £23.7s. 7d. 
Find the interest on £174 ; 10 ; 6 for 3 yrs. 6 mo. 

A. £36. 13s. 
Find the interest on £325 ; 12 ; 3 for 5 yrs. 

A. £97.138. 8d. 
Find the interest on £150 ; 16 ; 8 for 4 yrs. 7 mo. 

A. £41.98. 7d. 



VARIOUS EXERCISES IN INTEREST. 

To FIND THE Principal, when the Time, Rate akd 

Amount abe known. 

If in 1 yr. 4 mo. the interest and principal on a sum at 
6 per c%nt. amount to 961,02, what is the principal t 

We first find what will be the amount of a dollar wUh 
its interest^ for the given time. This amounts to 91,08. 
Now as every dollar in the original sum gained 8 cents 
interest, there were as many dollars as there are 91.08 in 
961,02. 956,50. 

Rule. 

Find thfi interest of 91 for the given time and add to U. 
Divide the sum given by this amount. 

What is the rule for Sterimg money ? What it th« rule to find th* 
principal, when the time, rate, and amount are known? 
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ESAMFLSS. 

What prioeipal at 8 per oenU will anoount to 985,12 in 
1 yr. 6 mo. 1 Ans. 976. 

What principal at 6 per cent« will amount to 909,311 
in 11 mo. d. ? Ana. 994. 



To Fiin> THE Principal, whsit the Time, Rate, and 

Intebbst are Known. 

What sum put at interest at 6 per cent, will gain 910,50 
in 1 yr. 4 mo. ? 

One dollar put at interest for that time, would gain },08, 
and therefore it requires as many one dollars as there are 
9,08 in 910,50. Ans. 9131,25. 

Rule. 

F^nd the interest of 91 far the given raie and time, Di* 
tide the interest given by this, and the quotient istheprin' 
dpal. 

ExAMPLEli. i 

A man paid 94,52 interest at the rate of 6 per cent, at 
the end of 1 yr. 4 mo. what was the principal ? 

Ans. 956,50. 

A man received 920 for interest on a certain note at 
the end of 1 yr. at the rate of 6 per cent, what was the 
principal ? 

To FUCD THE Rate, when the Principal, Interest, 

ANi> Time are known. 

If 93,78 is paid for using 954, 1 yr. 6 mo. what is the 
rate per cent. ? 

If this sum were at interest at one per cent. It would 
produce 9,54. 

As many times therefore as 9,54 is contained in 93,78 
so much more than 1 per cent, is the rate. 

Rule. 

Divide the given interest by what would be the interest of 
the same sum at 1 per cent. 

How when time, nte, and interart are ioiown ? How find the rate, when 
prineipel, inteveit, and time ace known ? 
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If 92,34 is paid for the a«6 of 9468 for 1 mo. what is 
the rate per cent. ? Aos. 6 per cent. 

At 946,80 for the use of $520 for 2 yrs. what is it per 
cent. ? Ans. 4^ per cent. 



To FIND THB Time, wren the PrincipaLi Rate and 

Interest are known. 

What is the time required to gain 93,78 on 936, at 7 
per cent. ? 

We first find what would he the interest on that sum for 
(me year^ at 7 per cent. 

This would be 92,62. As many times as this sam is 
contained in the interest mentioned in the sum, so much 
more time than one year is required. 

Rule. 

Divide the inieresi given^ by the interest which the princi- 
pal would gain at the same rate^ in one year* 

Paid 920 for the use of 600 at 8 per cent. ; what was 
the time t Ans. 5 mo. 

Paid 928,242 for the use of 9217,25 at 4 per cent. ; 
what was the time T Ans. 3 yrs. 3 mo. 



ENDORSEMENTS. 

In transacting business, it is often necessary to cideulate 
interest upon notes, where partial payments have been 
made, and endorsed upon the note. For example, a man 
borrows j^500, and gives his note, promising to repay it 
with interest. 

Two years after, he pays 9150, and has it endorsed. 
Then two years after, he pays 975, and has it endorsed. 
At the end of six years he is ready to settle the note, and 
the question is, how much interest he shall pay. 

There are different modes established by the laws of 
different states on this subject. 

How find tmM, lAtn princi|Nl,nte,andiiitereitai.imo«n|? 

18* 
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TIm thvee following are the meet conuaoii. The frtit 
is the one which was formerly most cotnmoiily used. . 

FntsT Mbthod. 

Twd iht AXOUNT ofih^ prtncipalfar the whole tme. 
Find Uie AML0V7XT of each payment to the time of settle' 

men!. 

Add the A1I01TNT8 ofihe paymenUy and subtract them from 

the Axouirr of the principal. 

Example. 

On April Ist, 1825, 1 gave a note to A. B. promising to 
pay him 9300 for value rec'd. and interest on the same at 
6 per cent, till settlement. 

Oct. I, 1825, I paid 9100. 

April 16, 1826, paid 950. 

Dec. 1, 1827, paid 9120. : 

What do I owe on April 1st, 1828 ? 
9 cts. m. 

300,00,0 principal dated April 1, 1825. ys. mo. da. 

54,00,0 interest up to April 1st, 1828. 3. 0. 0. 

354,00,0 amount of principal. 

100,00,0 1st paymedt, Oct. 1, 1825. 
15,00,0 interest up to April 1st, 1828. 2. 6. 0. 

115,00,0 amount of 1st payment. 



50,00,0 2nd payment, April 16th, 1826. 
5,87,5 interest up to April 1st, 1828. 1. 11. 15. 



55,87,5 amount of second payment. 



120,00,0 3rd payment, Dec. 1st, 1827. 
'2,40»0 interest up to April Ist, 1828. 0. 4. 0. 



122,40,0 amount of 3rd payment. 
55,67,5 <' 2nd payment. 



1 15,00,0 amount of Ist payment* 

293,27,5 total amount of payments. 

,354,00,0 amount of principal. 

293,27,5 total amount of payments subtracted. 

A. 60,72,5 remains due April Ist, 1828, 

» 

Rule in Massachusetts. 

Find the Amount of the Principal to the time^ tohen^one 
payment, or several payments together^ exceed the interest 
due. From this subtract the payments^ and the remainder 
will be a new Principal, Proceed thus till the time of set- 
tlement, 

EXAMFLES. 

For value received, I promise to pay James Lawrence 
•116,666 with interest. 

May 1st, 1822. 
$1 16,666. John Smith. 

On this note were the following endorsements. 

Dec. 25, 1822, received $16,666. 
July 10, 1823, « $ 1,666. 
Sept. 1, 1824, '< $ 5,000. 
June 14, 1825, " $33,333. 
April 15, 1826, « $62,000. 

What was due August 3, 1827 ? 

Ans. ^28,775. 

The first principal on interest from May 1, 
1822, $116,666 

Interest to Dec. 25, 1822, time of the first 
payment (7 months 24 days), 4,549 

Amount, $121, 215 
Payment, Dec. 25, exceeding interest then due, 16,666 

Remainder for a new principal, 1M,540 
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Interest from Dec. 25, 1823, to Jane 14, 
1825 (29 months, 19 days), 15,400 

Amount, 9199,939 
Payment, July 10, 1823, leas than interest 
then due, 9 1,666 

Payment, Sept. 1, 1824, less than 
interest then due, 5,090 

Payment June 14, 1825, exceed- 
ing interest then due, 33,383 

939,999 



Remainder for a new principal (June 14, 
1825), 80,040 

Interest from June 14, 1825, to April 15, 
1826 (10 months 1 day), 4,015 

Amount, 84,055 
Payment, April 15, 1825, exceeding inte- 
jrest then due, 62,000 



Remainder for a new principal (April 15, 
1896), 922,055 

Interest due Aug. 3) 1827, from April 15, 
1826 (15 months 18 days), 1,720 

Balance due Aug. 3, 1827, 923,775 

The Rule now adopted in Connecticut, is founded on 

*the principle that interest is to be paid by the year, so that 

if a man pays before A year is ended, he receives interest 

on all he pays, from the time he pays it, to the end of the 

year when the interest is due. 

Rule in Connecticvt. 

If the payment he made at the end of a year or mere, add 
the interest due on the whole sum, at this time, to tJie princi- 
pal, and subtract the payment. 

Whenever other payments are made, proceed in the same 
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manner f calculaling iaUreti an the princtpdl frtm tke time 
of the Uut payment. 

If payment is made before a year has elapsed (from the 
date of the note, or from the last payment), find the amount 
of the principal for one year. Find dUo the amount of the 
paymentfrom the time of payment to the end of the year when 
the interest would he die, and subtract the latter from the 
former. If however , a year extends beyond the time of set' 
Hement, find the amount up to thai time, instead of for a 
year. 

If any remainder after subtraction, be greater ihan (he 
preceding principal, then the preceding principal is to be con- 
tinned as the principalfor the succeeding time instead of the 
remainder, and the difference to be regarded as so much 
unpaid interest. 

Let interest on the following note be calculated by the 
three different rules, 

A note for 20,000 is given July Ist, 1825. 

Ist payment, January Ist, 1826, 91400 

2d. do. January Ist, 1827, 2000 

dd. do. September Ist, 1827, 5000 
Settlement January 1st, 1829. <, 

• 

What is due on the note t 

i^v , Answers, 

, ^ By the common rule, ^14,008,00 

By the Massachusetts rule, 15,212,96 

By the Connecticut rule, 15,209,47 

Let the following be calculated by the Connecticut rule. 

ilOOO,00 Hartfoid,Jan. 4, 182& 

On demand I promise to pay James Lowell, or prder, 
one thousand dollars with interest ; value received. 

Hiram Sihp^iy. 

On this note were the following endorsements. 

Feb. 19, 1827, received ^200.00 

June, 29, 1828, << 500.00 

Nov. 14, 1828, « 260.00 

Dec. 29, 1831, << 25.00 
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What is the balance, June 14, 18S2 ? 

Antwer 9204.49. 

Find the balance due on the following note by the Mas^ 
aachusetts rule. 

tSOaOO. Hartford, Feb. 1. 1890. 

Value received I promise to pay A. B. or order, five 
hundred dollars with interest. Samuel Jones. 

Endorsements. 

May 1, 1820, received, 940.00 

Nov. 14, 1820, « 8.00 

April 1, 1821, . " 12.00 

May I, 1821, *' 30.00 

How much remains Sept* 16, 1821 ? 

Aru. 9455.57. 

Find the balance due on the following note by the Con- 
necticut rule. 

For value received I promise to pay G. B. or order, 
eight hundred and seventy-five dollars, with interest. 
8875.00 Samvei. Jones. 

Hartford, Jan. 10, 1821. 

Endorsements. 

Aug. 10, 1824, received 9260.00 

Dec. 16, 1825, <• 300.00 

March 1,1826, « 60.00 

Julyl, 1827, « 150.00 

What was due Sept. 1, 1828? 

Ans. 8474.95. 

The three rules used above, are all considered as ob- 
jectionable. 

By the first rule, when a man pays a part of his debt, 
his payments are not applied to discharging the interest, 
but entirely to lessening the principal. By this rule, if a 

What ia the common rule for calculating interest on notes when there are 
endorsements ? the Massachusetts rule ? the Connecticttt rule ? What are 
the objections to the three rules ? 



man should borrow a sum and promise to pay it, with the 
interest, in twenty-five years, if he should simply pay what 
would be the yearly interest, and have it endorsed, at the 
end of 25 years the debt would be entirely extinguished* 
Whereas if he should wait till the end of the time agreed 
upon, he would have to pay the original sum borrowed, 
and the yearly interest upon it also, 
« The objection to the other two rules is, that t|ie man 
who makes payments before the time of settlement, actu- 
ally is obliged to pay more than one who pays nothing be- 
fore that time. Thus the most punctual man is obliged to 
pay more than the negligent. 

Compound Interest is the only method which will do 
exact justice to both creditor and debtor. For a man who 
lends money is fairly entitled to receive interest at the end 
of each year ; and then by investing the interest in other 
stock, he can obtain compound interest. The borrower, 
therefore, who detains this yearly interest, ought, in jus- 
tice, to pay what the creditor could gain, if the debtor 
were punctual. 



COMPOUND INTEREST. 

Compound Interest is an allowance made for the use of 
the sum lent, and also for the use of the interest when it is 
not paid. 

Rule. 

Calculate the Interest^ and add it to the principal at the 
end of a year. Make the Amount a new principal for the 
next year, with which proceed as before, till the time of set* 
tlement, 

1. What is the compound interest of 9256 for 3 years, 
at 6 per cent. ? 

What is the oidy method to do jiutice to the creditor ? What ia com- 
pound intereat ? What ia the rale for performiDg it ? 
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93S6 given 111111, or firtt pruictpa}. 
,6 



aseloo priocipd, } to be added together. 

271,36 amount, or principal for 2d year. 
,06 



16,2816 compound interest, 2d. year, > added 
271,96 principal, do. \ together, 

287,6416 amount, or principal for 3d. year. 
,06 



17,25846 compound interest, 3d. year, ^ added 
287,641 principal, do. \ together. 

304,809 amount. 
' 256 first principal subtracted. 

A* $48,809 compound interest for 3 years4 

v^..., 2. At 6 per cent, what will be the compound interest, 
' knd what the amount, of $1 for 2 years ? what the 

amount for 3 years ? for 4 years ? for 5 years ? 

'/^' — for 6 years ? for seven years ? for 8 

years ? Ans. to the last, $1,593+ 

It is plain that the amount of $2 for any given time, 
will be 2 times as much as the amount of $1 ; the amount 
of $8 will be 3 times as much, dz;c. 

.Hence, we may form the amounts of $1 for several 
years, into a table of mtdtipliers for finding the amount of 
amf sum for the same time. The following 

TABLE, 

Shows the amount of $1, or 1£, dec. for any number 
of years, not exceeding 24, at the rates of 5 and 6 per 
cent, compound interest. 

' ' ■ 1 ' ■! I I ■ " 1 .1 I 11 I . I.W H 

Bow M tlM Tabfe UMd ? 
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11,05 
2 1,10S5 
31,15762+ 

4 1,21550+ 

5 l,2762tt+ 
6 1,34009+ 
7 1,40710+ 

6 1,47745+ 
01,5513-2+ 

101,62889.. 

111,71038" 
1211,79585- - 



1,06 

1,1236 

1,19101+ 

1,26247+ 

1,33822+ 

1,41851 + 

1,50363+ 

1,59384+ 

1,68947+ 

1,79084+ 

1 ,o9829+ 

2,01219+ 



13 

14 

15|2 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

51 

22 

28 

24 



SptrcMt 
1,88564+ 

1,97993+ 

2,07892+ 

2,18287+ 
2,29201+ 
2,40661+ 
2,52695+ 
2,65329+ 
2,78596+ 
2,92526+ 
3,07152+ 
3,22509+ 
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2,13299+ 
2,2609af 
2,39655+ 
2,54085+ 
2,69277+ 
2,86488+ 

3,0255IH- 
3,2071^ 

3,39956+ 

13,60868+ 

3,81974+ 
4,04898+ 



Nate !• Four decimals in the above numben will be 
iufficiently accurate for roost operatious. 

Note S(. When there are months and days, you nwy 
irst find the amount for the yearSf and on that amount cast 
the interest for the months and days ; this added to the 
amount will give the answer. 

8. What is the amount of 9600,50 for 20 years, at 5 
per cent, compound interest ? at 6 per cent, t 

91 at 5 per cent, by tlie table, is $2,65329 ; therefore, 
2,65329X600,50=^1593,30+ Ans. at 5 per cent. ; and 
8,20713 X600,50=«1925,881+ Ans. at 6 per cent. 

4. What is the amount of $40,20 at 6 per cent com. 

pound interest, for 4 years ? for 10 years ? 

for 18 years 1 for 12 years ? — ^ for 3 years and 

4 months ? for 24 years, 6 months, and 18 days ? 

Ans. to last, 9168,187. 



DISCOUNT. 

DiMomA 18 a deduction made from a debt, for pcyiog it 
before it is due. 

If^ for example, I owe a man 9300 two yean hence, 
and am willing to pay him now, I ought to pay only lilur 



m-i.*.««, wgi.*.«w«.p-«ta..r 
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nifli, wkkkt wUk ftf Mteivif, would tn two ffeatif amount to 
9800. 

The queition then is, what sum, together with its inte- 
rest at 6 per cent., would, in two years, amount to 9900 ? 
*• Such operations are performed by the rule for finding 
iheprincipdlf when the time, rate, and amount are given, 
(seepage 207V 

The sum, which, in the time mentioned, wo&ld, by the 
addition of its interest, amount to the sum which is due, is 
called the present worth. 

What is the present worth of 9834, payable in 1 yr. 7 
mo. 6 days, discounting at the rate of 7 per cent. ? 

Ans« }75( 

What is the discount on 9321,63, due 4 years hence, 
6 per cent. ? Ans. 962,26. 

What principal, at 8 per oent., in 1 yr. 6 mo. will 
amount to 985,12 ? Ans. $76. 

What principal, at 6 per cent, in 11 mo. 9 d. will amount 
to 999,311? Ans. 994. 

How much ready money must be paid for a note of 918, 
due 15 months hence, discounting at the rate of 6 per 
cent.! Ans. 916,744. 



STOCK, INSURANCE, COMMISSION, LOSS AND 

>^ GAIN, DUTIES. 

Stock is a name for money invested in banks, in trade, 
in insurance companies, or loaned to a national govern* 
ment for the purpose of receiving interest. 

Persons who invest money thus, are cBl\ed gtockJtoldera. 

When stockholders can sell their right to stock for 
more than they paid, it is said that stodc has risen, and 
when they cannot sell it for as much as they paid, it is 
said that stock has fallen. 

Stock is bought and sold in shares, of from 950 to 9100 
a share. 



Whatttitock? When is stock said to have riaen or ftUsn ? 



V 
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The nominal value of a share is the amount paid, when 
thef stock was first create. 

The real value is* thd^ sum for which a share wiU 

When stock sells for its nominal value, it is said to be ai 
paK 

When It sells for more than its nominal value, it is said 
to be above par, and when for less it is behwpar. 

When stock is (dwve par, it is said to be so much per 
cent, advahce. 

An Insurance Company, is a body of men, who in return 
for a certain compensation, promise to. pay for the loss of 
property insured. 

The written engagement they give is called a Policy. 

The sum paid to them for insurance, is called Premium. 

Commission is a certain sum paid to a person called a 
'correspondent, agent, factor ^ or broker, for assisting in 
transacting business. 

Loss and Gain refer to what is made or lost, by mer- 
chants, in their business. 

The calculations relating to stock, insurance, eommts- 
sum, loss and gain, and duties, are performed by the rule 
for calculating interest, when the time is one year. 

Rule. 

Multiply the sum given, by the rate per cent, as a deci- 
mal. (See page 206.) 

Examples. 

Stock.-- 1. What is the value of 9350.00 of stock at 
105 per cent., that is, at 5 per cent, advance ? 

Ans. $867.50. 

The rate here is 105 per cent.=sl05 hundredths. The 
question then is, what is 105 hundredths of 350 ; or, mul. 
tiply356by 1.05. 

■ ■ I ■ I ■! I I ■ ■■■ ■■ I ■■1 ^ 1 I. I 

What is the nominai value of a share ? What the real value ? "Wkea 
is stock at par ? Whoi above par ? When below par ? What is an in- 
surance? Policy? Premium? What is commission ? Loss and gain? 
What is the role fi>r performing these procesMs ? 
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9. Wbal is the Talue of 35 hundred ddler ahtree of 
■lock at } per cent, advance ? Rate 1.0075. 

AnA. $3,520.25. 

3. At 112} per cent., what must I pay for 97,564.00 of 
stock ? Rate 1.125. Ans. 98,509.50. 

4. What is the value of $615.75 of stock, at 30 per 
sent, advance ? Ans. $800,475. 

5. What is the value of $7,650.00 of stock at 119^ per 
cent. ? Ans. $9,141.75. 

6. What is the vahie of $1,500.00 of stock at 110 per 
cent. ? Ans. $1,650.00. 

7. What is the value of $3700 bank stock at 05^ per 
cent., that is at 4) percent, below par? Ans. $3,533.50. 

Ihsusanck. — 1. What premium must be paid for the 
insurance of a vessel and cargo, valued at $123,425.00, 
at 15| per cent. ? 

15} per cent.=:.155, and the question is, what is .155* 
of 123,425. ^ Ans. $19,130,875. 

2. What must I pay annually for the insurance of a 
house worth $3,500.00, at 1| per cent. 1 Ans. $61.25. 

8* What must be paid for the insurance of property, at 

6 per cent., to the amount of $2,500.00 ? Ans. $150.00. 

4. What msurance must be paid on $375,000.00, at 5 
per cent. ? Ans. $18,750.00. 

5. What premium must be annually paid for the insur- 
ance of a house worth $10,650.00, at 3 per cent. ; and a 
store worth $15,875.00 at 4 per cent, and out houses- 
worth $3,946.00, at 5 per cent. ? 

6. What premium must be annually paid for the insur- 
ance of a Factory worth $30,040.00, at 10 percent. ; and 

7 dwelling houses worth $^75.00 each, at 8 percent. ; and 
3 grist mills, worth $1,930.00 a piece, at 7 per cent ; and 
one storing house, worth $9,859.00 at 6 per cent. ? Also, 
what is the average rate of insurance on the whole ? 

7* If I pay $930.00 annually for insurance, at 5 per 
eeat*t what is the value of the property insured 7 

Here 930 is .05 of the answer ; 930-f..05=d$ 18,600 An. 

Profit and Loss. — 1. Sold a bale of goods at $735.00, 
bf which I gain at the rate of 6 per cent. What sum do 
I gab! Ans. $44.10. 
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2. tn telling RO hhds. of molasses, at 88 dollars a hhd., 
1 gain 10 per cent. What is my gain? Ans. 9190«00« 

8. In selling 25 bales of cloth, each containing 27 
pieces, and each piece 50 yards, a merchant gained 20 
per cent* on the cost, which was 10 dollars a yard. What 
did he gain, and what did he sell the whole for ? 

Ans. Gain, 967,500.00. Whole, 9405,000.00. 

4. A merchant gained at the rate of 15 per cent, in 
selling the following articles : 6 hhds. of brandy for which 
he paid 91*50 per gal. ; 7 barrels of flour, cost 11 dollars 
a barrel ; 2 quintals of fish, cost 4 cents a pound ; 19 
hhds. of molasses, cost 56 cents per gal. and 25 bis. of 
sugar, containing each 175 lbs., cost 9 cents per lb. What 
was his gain on the whole, and what did he receiTC in all t 

Commission. — 1. If my agent sells goods to the amount 
of 92,817.46, what is his commission at 3^ per cent, t 

Ans. 975,31745. 

2. What commission must be allowed fur a purchase of 
goods to the amount of 9l,<286.00, at 21 por cent.? 

Ans. 982.15. 

3. What commission shall I allow my correspondent (br 
buying and selling on my account, to the amount of 
92,836.23, at 8 per cent. ? 

4. A nierchant paid his correspondent 925.00 cominis* 
sion on sales to the amount of 91,250.00. At what per 
cent, was the commission ? 

He paid him y||^=s^=:,.|^=.02=:2 per cent. Am. 

Duties. — Duty is a certain sum paid to goTemment 
for articles imported. 

When duty is at a certain rate on the vdiue^ it is said to 
be ad valorem^ in distinction from duties imposed on Ike 
quantity. 

An Invoice is a written account of articles sent to a pur- 
chaser, factor, or consignee. 

In computing duties, ad valorem^ (or ad vaL as it is 
commonly written,) it is usual in custom houses to add Mie 
tenth to the invoice value, before casting the duty. Tliis 
makes the real duty one tenth greater than the namtnaZdu* 
ty. It will be equally well to make the rate one tenth 
greater, instea d of in creasing the invoice. 

Whatiidiiigrr Whsaaietefas a<iw20fMi7 WhttkanJ 
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1. Find the duty on a qoantity of tea, of which die in- 
voice is 9215.17, at 50 percent. 

Ana. 91 18.3435=9 118.343^. 
In this example we may add, as directed above, one 
tenth of 215.17, to 215.17. Thus, 215.17+931.617= 
236.687. Then 236.687x50=9118.3435. Or we may 
add to the rate .50, one tenth of it8elf=.05 : thus, .50+ 
.05=55. Then, 215. 17x.55=91 18.3435, u^ before. 

2. Find the duty on a quantity of iiemp at 13^ percent., 
of which the invoice is 9654.59. The second of the 
above modes is recommended. Another might be used, 
viz. : to find, first, the duty on the invoice at the given 
rate, and add to it one-tenth of itself. Thus, 654.59 X 
13^988.36965. Ans. 997.206615. 

3. What is the duty on a quantity of books, of which the 
invoice is 91,670.33, at 20 per cent. ? Ans. 9367.4726. 



EQUATION OF PAYMENTS. 

Equation of payments is a method of finding a time for 
paying several debts due cU different timesy all at once ; 
and in such a way that both creditor and debtor will have 
the same value, as if the debts were paid at the several 
times promised. 

For if a man pays a debt before it is du^ the creditor 
gains ; if he pays it after it is due, the debtor gains. 

In how many months will 91 gain as much at interest 
as 98 will gain in 4 months? Now as the 91 is 6 tiroes 
less than 8, it will require 8 times more time, or 8 X 4^=32 
months. 

In how many months will the interest on 99 equal the 
interest on 9 1 for 40 months ? 

Supposing a man owes me 912 in 3 months, 918 in 4 
months, and 920 in 9 months. He wishes to pay the 
whole at once ; in what time ought he to pay ? 

912 for 3 months=9l for 36 anonths. 

918 for 4 months=91 for 72 months. 

920 for 9 months=9l for 180 months. 



950 288 months. 

What if Epilation of paymanli? 



Now it appears that it will be the same to him to have 
^1 for 86, for 72, and for 180 months, as it would to have 
the 12, the 18, and the 20 dollars for the number of 
months specified. 

He might therefore keep $1 just 288 months, and it 
would be the same as keeping the $50 for the number of 
months specified. But as the whole sum of money lent 
was 950, he may keep this only one fiftieth {^■^) of the 
time he might keep $1. Therefore divide the 288 months 
by the 50, and the answer is 5|f months. 



Rule fob finding the mean time of sevebal payments. 

Multiply each sum by the time of its payment. Divide 
the sum of these products by the sum of the payments^ and 
the quotient is the mean time, 

A man is to receive $500 in 2 mo. ; 8100 in 5 mo. ; 
8300 in 4 mo. If it is paid all at once, at what time should 
the payment be made 1 

A man owes me $300, to be paid as follows : |- in 3 
months ; j^ in 4 months ; and the rest in 6 months ; what 
is the mean time for payment ? Ans. 4^ months. 



RATIO. 

The word ratio means relation ; and when it is asked 
what ratio one number has to another, it means in what 
relation does one number stand to another. 

Thus, when we say the ratio of 1 to 2 is ^, we mean 
that the relation in which 1 stands to 2, is that of one half 
to a whole. 

Again, the ratio of 3 to 4 is }, that is, 3 is | of 4, or 
stands in the relation of | to the 4. So also the ratio of 4 
to 3 is f ; for the 4 is 4 thirds of 3, and stands to it there- 
fore in the relation of |. 

What is the relation of 11 to 12 ? of 12 to 11 ? 

When therefore we find the ratio of one number to an* 
other, we find whaJt part of one number another is. 

Then the ratio of 4 to 6 is | ; that is, 4 is 4 sixths of 6. 

The ratio of one number to another, then, may always 

l^hatistfaa role forperfonniDgit? Whatuntio? 
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beexpreasnd by a fraction in which the^Jl maAer^ (caned 
the anieeedenl) is put for lufintfrafor, and the second mimber 
(called the consequent) is put for denominator. Thus the 
ratio of 8 to 4 is }. This is an improper fraaum^ and* 
changed to whole numbers, is 2 units. The ratio of 8 to 
4, then, is 2. That is, 8 is twice 4, or stands to 4 in the 
relation of a dupUeaie or double.* 



PROPORTION. 

When quantities have the same nUio, they are said to be 
proportional to each other. Thus the ratio of 2 to 4 is i, 
and the ratio of 4 to 8 is ^ ; that is, 1 has the same relation 
to 2, that 4 has to 8, and therefore these numbers are called 
proportionals. Again, 4 is the same portion or part of 8, 
as 10 is of 20, and therefore these numbers are called 
proportionals. A proportion^ then is a combination of equal 
ratios. 

Points are used to indicate that there is a proportion 
between numbers. Thus 4:8::9:18 is read thus; 4 has 
the same ratio to 8, that 9 has to 18. Or more briefly, 4 
is to 8, as 9 to 18. 

It will always be found to be the case in proportionals, 
that multiplying the ttoo antecedents into the iioo consequents^ 
produce the same product. 

Thus, 2:4::6:12 

Here let the consequent 4 be multiplied into the ante- 

* The pupil needs to be forewarned that there is a dlfferenee be- 
tween French and English mathematiciana in expressing ratio. 

The French place the antecedent as denominator^ and the eonst- 
quent as numerator* The English, on the contrary, place the Hftte. 
cedent as numeriUer^ find the consequent as denominator. It seems 
desirable that there should be an agreement on this subject, in school 
books at least. Two of the most popular Arithmetics now in ufe, 
have adopted the French method, viz. Colburn and Adams. It seems 
needful to mention this, that pupils may not be needlessly perplexed, 
if sailed upon to use different books. 

The method used here, is the English ; as the meaitcommon, and 
as meet eoneanant with perepieuiiy of language. For there seems 
to be DO propriety in saying that the relation of 2 to 4 is 4-2. The 
ratio bettoeen these two numbers may be eithei 4-2 or 2.4, but the re- 
lation of 2 to 4, to use language strictly, can be nothing bat 24. 

How is the latio between numbeis eiptiMed ? 
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cedent 6, and the product is 24 ; and let the antecedent 8 
be multiplied into the consequent 12, and the product 
also is 24. 

If then we have only three terms in a proportion, it is 
easy to find the fourth. For when we have multiplied one 
antecedent into one consequent, we know that the term 
left out is a number that, muhiplied into the remaining 
term, would produce the same product. 

Thus let one term be led out of this proportion. 

8 : 4 : : 12 : 

Here the consequent is gone from the last ratio. We 
multiply the antecedent 12 into the consequent 4, and the 
answer is 48. We now know that the term left out, is a 
number which, muhiplied into the 8, would produce 48. 
This number is found by dividing 48 by 8, the answer is 6. 

Whenever, therefore, a term is wanting to any proper* 
tion, it can be found by multiplying one of the antecedents 
by one of the consequents, and dividing the product by 
*the remaining number. 

What is the number left out in this proportion ? 

3 : 12 : : 24 : 

What is the number left out in this proportion ? 

9 : 8 : : 27 : 

In a proportion, the two middle terms are called the 
means, and the first and last terms are called the extremes. 

RVLB FOR FINDING A FOURTH TERM IN A PROPORTION. 

Multiply the means together, and divide the product by 
the remaining number. 

It is on this principle, that what is commonly called the 
** Rule of Three," is constructed. By this process, we 
* find a fourth term when three terms of a proportion are 
given. 

Such sums as the following are done by this rule. 

If 4 yards of broadcloth cost 912, what cost 9 yards T 

Now the cost is in proportion to the number of yards ; 

that is, the same ratio exists between the number of yards, 

as exists between the cost of each* 

■ 
What 11 proportion ? Having three tenna uf a proportion givan, how 
csa the ibunh be found t 
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Thtti,^ — as 4 yards is to yards, so is the cost of 4 yards 
to the cost of 9 yards. The proportion, then, is expressed 
thus: 

yds. yds. 9 

4 : 9 : : 12 : 

Here the term wanting, is the cost of 9 yards ; and if 
we multiply the means together, and divide by the 4, the 
answer is 27 ; which is the other term of the proportion, 
and is the cost of 9 yards. 

Again, if a family of 10 persons spend 3 bushels of malt 
a week, how many bushels will serve at the same rate 
when the family consists of 30 ? 

Now there is the same ratio between the number of 
bushels eaten, as between the numbers in the family. 
That is, as is the ratio of 10 to 30, so is the ratio of 3 to 
the number of bushels sought. 

Thus, 10 : 30 : : 3 : 



Rule of Pbopobtion; ob Rule of Three. 

When three numbers are given, place that one as third term, 
which is of the same kind as the answer sought. If the an-- 
swer is to be greater than this third temty place the greatest 
of the remaining number as the second term^ and the less 
number as first term. But if the answer is to be less, place 
the less number as second term, and the greater as first. 

In either case, multiply the middle and third terms toge* 
ther, and divide the product by the first. The quotient is the 
answer, and is always of the same order as the third term* 

Note. — This rule may be used both for common, com- 
pound, and decimal numbers. If the terms are compound, 
they must be reduced to units of the lowest order men- 
tioned. 

Many of the sums which follow will be better understood 
if performed by the mode of analysis, which has been 

explained and illustrated in a former part. 

" ■*— ~— »— — ^^^^^^^ — J— — — — ^ 

What u tho Rule of Throe 7 
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For example, we will take the first sum done by the rule 
of proportion. 

If 4 yards of broadcloth cost 912, what cost 9 yards? 

We reason thus, — if 4 yards cost $12^ one yard must 
cost & fourth of 912. Therefore, divide 812 by 4, and we 
have the cost of one yard. Multiply this by 9, and we 
have the cost of 9 yards. 

(it is usually best to multiply first, and then divide, and 
it has been shown that this is more convenient, and does 
not alter the answer.) 

Let the following sums be done by the Rule o/ Propor* 
lion, and then explained by analysis. 

1. If the wages of 15 weeks come to 64 dels. 19cts. what 
is a year's wages at that rate ? Ans. $222, 52 cts. 5 m« 

^. A man bought sheep at 81.11 per head, to the amount 
of 851.6 ; how many sheep did he buy ? Ans. 46. 

3. Bought 4 pieces of cloth, each piece containing 31 
yds. at 16s. 6d. per yard, (New England currency,) what 
does the whole amount to in federal money ? Ans. 834i. 

When a tun of wine cost 8140, what cost a quart ? 

Ans. 13 cts. 8^ m. 

4. A merchant agreed with his debtor^ that if he would 
pay him down 65 cents on a dollar, he would give him up 
a note of hand of 249 dollars 88 cts. I demand what the 
debtor must pay for his note ? Ans. 8162.42 cts. 2 m. 

5. If 12 horses eat 30 bushels of oats in a week, how 
many bushels will serve 45 horses the same time? 

Ans. 112^ bushels. 

6. Bought a piece of cloth for 848.27 cts. at 81.19 cts. 
per yard ; how many yards did it contain ? 

Ans. 40 yds. 2 qrs. ^%%. 

7. Bought 3 hhds. of sugar, each weighing 8 cwt. 1 qr. 
12 lb. at 87.26 cts. per cwt. ; what come they to ? 

Ans. 8182.1 ct. 8 m. 
^8. What is the price of 4 pieces of cloth, the first piece 
containing 21, the second 23, the third 24, and the fourth 
27 yards, at 81.43 cts. a yard ? 

Ans. 8135.85 cts. 21+23+24+27=95 yds. 
9. Bought 3 hhds. of brandy, containing 61, 62, 62^ 

«— i«i— — ' ■ I ■ II ■ . I II I ( n il I » I II 

What it the method of doing the Role of Three ? 
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gila« at 91 88 eti. per galkm. I denaod how mveli Ihej 
anoaot to ? An«. •255.09 ets. 

10. Suppose a geDtleman's income is 8l»8d6 a year, and 
he apeads 88.49 cis. a day, one day with another, how 
BMidi will he have saved at the year's end f 

Ans. 85G2.15cts. 

11. A merch't. bought 14 pipes of wine, and is allowed 
8 months credit, but for ready money gets it 8 cents a gal- 
lon cheaper; how much did he save by paying ready 
money? Ans. 8141.12 ets. 

12. Sold a ship for 637/. and I owned | of her ; what 
IS my part of the money f Ans. £201 7s. 6d. 
18. If ^ of a ship cost 8718.25 cents, what is the whole 

worth? 6 : 781,25 : : 16 : 82500 Ans. 

14. If I buy 54 yards of cloth for £31. 10s. what did it 
cost per Ell English ? Ans. 14s. 7d. 

15. Bought of Mr. Grocer 11 cwt. 3 qrs. of sugar, at 
88,12 per cwt. and gave him James Pay well's note for 
£19 7s. (New England currency) tharest 1 pay in cash ; 
tell me how many dollars will make up th^ balance. 

Ans. 830.91. 

16. If a staff 5 feet long casts a shade on level ground 
8 feet, what is the height of that steeple whose shade at 
the same time measure 181 feet ? Ans. 113^ ft. 

17. If a gentleman has an income of 300 English 
guineas a year, how much may he spend, one day with 
another, to lay up 500 dollars at the year's end T 

Ans. 82,46 ets. 6 m. 

18. Bought 50 pieces of kerseys, each 34 Ells Fle- 
mish, at 8s. 4d. per Eli English ; ^hat did the whole cost? 

Ans. J&I25. 

10. Bought 200 yards of cambric for £90, but being 

damaged, 1 am willing to lose £7. 10s. by the sale of it ; 

what must I demand per Ell English ? Ans. 10s. 3|d. 

20. How many pieces of Holland, each 20 Ells Fie- 
roish, may I have for £23 8s. at 6s. 6d. per Ell English 1 

Ans. 6 pieces. 

21. A merchant bought a bale of cloth containing 240 
yds. at the rate of 87^ for 5 yards, and sold it again at 
the rate of 8ili for 7 yards ; did he gain or lose by tha 
bargain, and how much ? 

Ans. He gained 825,71 ets. 4 m. + 



%2. Bought a )>i|>e of wine for 84 dollars, and found it 
had leaked out 13 gallons ; I sold the remainder at 12| 
cents a pint ; what did I gain or lose ? 

Ans. I gained $80. 

23. A gentleman hought 18 pipes of wine at 12s. 6d. 
(N. Jersey currency) per gallon ; how many dollars will 
pay the purchase? Ans. 98780. 

24. Bought a quantity of plate, weighing 15 Ih. 11 oz. 
13 pwt. 17 grs., how many dollars will pay for it at the 
rate of 12s. 7d. (New York currency,) per ounce 1 

Ans. 9801,50 cts. 2^ m. 

25. A factor bought a certain quantity of broadcloth 
and drugget, which together cost £81 per yard, the quan- 
tity of broadcloth was 50 yards, at 18s. per yard, and for 
every 5 yards of broadcloth he had 9 yards of drugget ; 
I demand how many yards of drugget ho had, and what it 
cost him per yard 7 Ans. 90 yards, at 8s. per yard. 

26. If I give Jl eagle, 2 dollars, 8 dimes, .2 cents and 5 
mills, for 675 tops, how many tops will 19 mills buv ? 

An^^ 1 top. 

27. If 100 dollars gain 6 dollars interest in a year, how 
much will 49 dollars gain in the same time ? 

Ans. 92,94 cts. 

28. If 60 gallons of water, in one hour, fall into a cistern 
containing 300 gallons, and by a pipe in the cistern, 35 gal- 
lons run out in an hour ; in what time will it be filled ? 

Ans. in 12 hours. 

29. A and B depart from the same place and travel the 
same road ; but A goes 5 days before B, at the rate of 15 
miles a day ; B follows at the rate of 20 miles a day ; 
what distance must he travel to overtake A ? 

Ans. 300 miles. 



COMPOUND PROPORTION. 

Ctmpound proportion^ is a method of performing such 
operations in proportion, as require two or more stat- 
iogs. It is sometimes called DovhU Ride of ThreCy be- 
cause its operations can be performed by two operations 
of the Rule of Three. 

20 
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* 

For example : If 66 lbs. of bread are sofficient for 7 men 
14 daya, how much bread will serve 21 men 3 days ? 

Here the amount of bread consumed depends upon two 
cireumatances, the number ofdays, and the number of men. 

We will first consider the quantity of bread as depend- 
ing upon the number qfmen^ supposing the number of days 
to be the same. 

The proportion would then be this ; 

7 men : 21 men : : 56 lbs. to the number of lbs. re- 
quired. 

Here we multiply the means together, and divide the 
answer by 7, and the answer is 168. That is, if the time 
was the same, viz. 14 days, the 21 men would eat 166 lbs. 
in that time. 

We now make a second statement thus : 

14 days : 3 days : : 168 lbs. : number of lbs. requir- 
ed. 

The result of this statement is 36 lbs. which is the an- 
swer. 

In performing this operation, let the pupil notice that in 
the first statement, the 56 was multiplied by the 21 and 
the answer divided by 7. This gives the same answer as 
would be given, did we divide first, and then multiply. 

That is, 56 multiplied by 21, and the product divided by 
7^ is the same as 56 divided by 7 and the quotient multi- 
plied by 21. 

We divide by 7, to find how much ovie man would eat 
in the same time, or 14 days, and multiply by 21, to find 
how much 21 men would eat. 

When we make the second statement, as we have found 
how much 21 men would eat in 14 days, we divided the 
quantity (168 lbs.) by 14, to find how much they would 
eat in one day, and then multiply by 3, to find how much 
they would eat in 3 days. But in this case also, the mvl' 
tipUcation is done^r^^ 

Let the pupil also notice that the 56 lbs. was multiplied 
by 21 and divided by 7, and then that the answer to this 
(168 lbs.) was multiplied by 3 and divided by 14. Here 
21 and 3 are used as multipliers^ and 14 and 7 are used 
as divisors. 

The answer will be the same (as may be found by trial) 
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if 56 is multiplied by the product of these fnuliiplier8f and 
the answer divided by the product of the divisors. 

It is on this principle that the common rule in compound 
proportion is constructed, which is as follows. 

Rule of Compound Pboportion. 

Make the number which is of the same kind as the answer 
required, the third term. 

Take any two numbers of the same kindf and arrange 
them in regard to this third term, according to the rule of 
proportion. Then take anij other tioo numbers of the same 
kind, and arrange them in like manner, and so on till all the 
numbers are tised. 

Then multiply the third term, by the product of the second 
terms, and divide the answer by the product of the first terms. 
The quotient is the answer. 

Examples* 

1. If a man travel 273 miles in 13 days, travelling only 
7 hours a day, how many miles will he travel in 12 days at 
the rate of 10 hours a day ? 

Here the number, which is of the same kind as the 
answer required, is the 273 miles, and this is put as third 
term. 

We now take two numbers of the same kind, viz. 13 
days and 12 days, and placing them according to the rule 
of simple proportion, the question would stand thus. 

13 : 12 : : 273 

We next take two other numbers of the same kind, viz. 
10 hours, and 7 hours, and arrange them under the for- 
mer proportion according to the same rule, thus : 

13 : 12 > . . 

7 : 10 ^ . . x«7i5 

We now multiply the 273 by the product of 12 and 10, 
and divide by the product of 13 and 7, and the quotient is 
the answer. 

We can explain this process analytically, thus. 

We divide by 13, to find how much the man would tra- 

vel in one day, at the rate of 7 hours per day. 

■ ■ ■ " ' ■ ■■ • — *f ' ' ■ 

What it oompound proportion ? What if the rale 7 
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We muhiiily by Uie 13, to find how much he would 
travel in 12 days, at the same rate. 

We divide by 7 to find how much he would travel in one 
hour, and multiply by 10 to find bow much he would travel 
in 10 hours. 

Let the pupils explain the following in the same man- 
ner. 

Examples. 

2. If £100 in one vear gain £5 interest, what will be 
the interest of £750 for 7 years ? Ans. ^62 10s. 

3. What principal will gain £262 10s. in 7 years at 5 
per cent, per annum ? Ans. £750. 

4. If a footman travel 130 miles in 3 days, when the 
days are 12 hours long ; in how many days, of 10 hours 
each, may he travel 360 miles ? Ans. Off days. 

6. If 120 bushels of corn can serve 14 horses 56 days, 
how many days will 94 bushels serve 6 horses ? 

Ans. 102}{ days. 

6. If 7 oz. 5 pwts. of bread be bought at 4)d. when corn 
is at 4s. 2d. per bushel, what weight of it may be bought 
for Is. 2d. when the price of the bushel is 5s. 6d. 7 

Ans. 1 lb. 4 oz. 3m pwts. 

7. If die earriage of 13 cwt. 1 qr. for 72 miles be £2. 
10s. 6d., what wiU be the carriage of 7 cwt. 3 qrs. for 
112 mUes ? . Ans. £2 5s. lid. l^V q. 

8. A wall, to be built to the height of 27 fe^t, was raised 
to the height of 9 A. by 12 men in 6 days ; how many men 
must be employed to finish the wall in 4 days at the same 
fate of working ? Ans. 36 men. 

9. If a regiment of soldiers, consisting of 939 men, can 
eat 351 quarters of wheat in 7 months ; how many soldiers 
will eat 1464 quarters in 5 months, at that rate ? 

Ans. 5483tVV« 

10. If 248 men, in 5 days of 11 hours each, dig a 
trench 230 yards long, 3 wide and 2 deep ; in how many 
days of 9 hours each, will 24 men dig a trench of 420 
yards long, 5 wide and 3 deep ? Ans. 286^. 

11. If 6 men build a wall 20 fl. long, 6 ft. high, and 4 
ft. thick, in 16 days, in what time will 24 men build one 
200 ft. long» 8 ft. higbi and 6 ft. thick ? Ans. 80 days. 
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13. If the freight of 9 hhds. of sugar, each weighing 
12 cwt., 20 leagues, cost j&16, what must be paid for the 
freight of 50 tierces, each weighing 2^ cwt. 100 leagues ? 

Ans. £92 Us. lOfd. 

13. If 4 reapers receive 911.04 for 3 days' work, how 
many men may be hired 16 days for $103.04 ? . 

Ans. 7 men. 

14. If 7 oz. 5 pwt. of bread be bought for 4|d. when 
com is 4s. 2d. per bushel, what weight of it may be bought 
for Is. 2d. when the price per bushel is 5s. 6d. ? 

Ans. 1 lb. 4 oz. S^^ pwts. 

15. If 8100 gain $6 in 1 year, what will 400 gain in 
9 months ? 

16. If 8100 gain $6 in 1 year, in what time will 9400 
gain 818 ? 

17. If 8400 gain 818 in 9 months, what is the rate per 
cent, per annum ? 

18. What principal, at 6 per cent, per ann., will gain 
818 in 9 months ? 

19. A usurer put out 875 at interest, and, at the end of 
8 months, received, for principal and interest, 879 ; I de- 
mand at what rate per cent, he received interest. 

Ans. 8 per ct. 

20. If 3 men receive £S^^ for 19j^ days' work, how 
much must 20 men receive for 100 j: days' ? 

Ans. £305 Os. 8d. 

21. If 40 men in 10 days, can reap 200 acres of grain, 
how many acres can 14 men reap in 24 days 7 

Ans. 168 acres^ 

22. If 14 men in 24 days, can reap 168 acres of grain ; 
how many acres can 40 men reap in 10 days ? 

Ans. 200 acres. 

23. If 16 men in 32 days, can mow 256 acres of grass ; 
in how many days will 8 men mow 96 acres ? 

Ans. 24 days. 

24. If 4 men mow 96 acres in 12 days ; how many acres 
can 8 men mow in 16 days? Ans. 256. 

25. if a family of 16 persons spend 8320 in 8 months ; 
how much would 8 of the same family spend in 24 
months ? Ans. 8480. 

26. If a family of 8 persons in 24 months spend 8480 : 

20* 
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how much would they q^eod if their number were doub* 
led, in 8 months 7 • Ans. 9320. 

87. If 12 men build a wall 100 ft. long, 4 ft. high, and 
8 ft. thick, in 40 days ; in what time will 6 men build one, 
SO ft. long, 6 ft. high, and 4 ft. thick ? 



FELLOWSHIP. 

Hie Ruk of Fellowsh^f, is a method of ascertaining the 
respectire gains or losses of individuals engaged in joint 
trade. 

Let the pupils perform the following sums as a mental 
exercise. 

1. Two men own a ticket ; the first owns |, and the 
second owns ) of it ; the ticket draws a prize of 40 dol- 
lars ; what in each man's share of the money ? 

2. Two men purchase a ticket for 4 dollars, of which 
one man pays 1 dollar, and the other 8 dollars ; the ticket 
draws 40 dollars ; what is each man's share of the money ? 

3. A and B bought a quantity of cotton ; A paid 8100, 
and B 8200 ; they sold it so as to gain 830 ; what were 
their respective shares of the gain ? 

The value of what is employed in trade is called the 
Capital, or Stock. The gain or loss to be shared is called 
the Dividend. * 

Each man's gain or loss is always in proportion to his 
share of the stock, and on this principle the rule is made. 



Rule. 



^ 



As the whole Block is to each man^s share of the stock, so 
is the whole gain or loss, to his share of the gain or loss. 

4. Two persons have a joint stock in trade ; A put in 
•250, and B 8350 ; they gain 8400 ; what is each man's 
share of the profit ? 

^Wi— ^■^— ^— ■ ■■ ■' ^w^^^^— ^i^«i ■■ i^f - ■ ■■■■■■ ^■■» — ■ ■■ .1 ■ ■■ w^ — — ■ I I I I ■! m^t I I I ■ .111 ■ I ■ ^» 

What is f^owship ? Wbatisstock? Dividend? What if the role ? 



A's stock, 9250*) 
B'b stock, 9350 

Whole stock 8600 
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QpBBATiozr. 
Then, 

600 : 250 : : 400 : 8166.666} A'sgaio. 
600 : 850 : : 400 : 9233.333iB's gain. 

The pupil will perceive that the process may he con- 
tracted by cutting off an equal number of ciphers from the 
first and secondf or first and third terms ; thus, 6 : 250 : : 
4 : 166.666}, <lkc. ^ 

It is obvious the correctness of the work may foe ascer* 
tained by finding whether the sums of the shares of the 

tiins are equal to the whole gain; thus, 9166.666}+ 
233.333}=9400, whole gain. 

5. A, B, and C, trade in company: A's capital was 
9175, B's 200, and C's $500; by misfortune they lose 
9250 ; what loss must each sustain 7 

(9 50., A's loss. 

Ans. I 9 57.142^, B's loss. 

(9142.857|, C'sloss. 

6. Divide 600 among 3 persons, so that their shares 
may be to each other as !> 2, 3, respectively. 

Ans. 9100, 9200, and 9300. 

In assessing taxes, it is customary to obtain an inven* 
tory of every man's property, in the whole town, and also 
a list of the number of polls. Each poll is rated at a tax 
of a certain, value. Frdm the whole tax to be raised, is 
taken out what the tax on polls amounts to, and the re- 
mainder of the tax is to be assessed on the property in the 
town. 

We may then find the tax upon 1 dollar, and make a 
table containing the taxes on 1, 2, 3, d^c. to 10 dollars; 
then on 20, 30, <Sz;c. to 100 ^lars ; and then on 100, 200, 
d^c. to 1000 dollars. Then, knowing the inventory of 
any individual, it is easy to find the tax upon his proper- 
ty. 

1. A certain town, valued at 964530, raises a tax of 
92259.90; there are 540 polls, which are taxed 9,60 
each ; what is the tax on a dollar, and what will be A's 
tax, whose real estate ia valued at 91340, his personal pro* 
perty at 9874, ^nd who pays for 2 polls ? 
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540XfMsf334y amount of the poll taxes, and 
•2359,90,^{324=:1 935,90, to be assessed on property. 
#64530:91935,90 :: 91 : ,03 or, i^ j|^=,03, tax on tl. 









TABLE- 










dolk. eta. 




dolls. cts. 




dollB. doll8. 


Tax 


on 1 is ,03 
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on 10 is ,30 


Tax on 100 is 3, 
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50 « 1,50 
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500 "15, 




6 « ,18 
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60 « 1,80 




u 


600 « 18, 




7 " ,21 


« 


70 " 2,10 




tt 


700 «21, 




8 " ,24 


C( 


80 << 2,40 
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800 « 24, 




9 " ,27 
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90 " 2,70 
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900 "27, 
1000 « 30, 


Now, to find . 


\'8 tax, his real estate 


being 91340, I 


find 


by the table. 


»that 










The tax on 


•1000 . is 


m 


30, 




The tax on 




800 




9, 


' 


The tax on 




40 


- 


m 


1,20 



Tax on his real estate ... 940,20 

In like manner I find the tax on his personal > oa •jo 

property to be ^ ' 

2 polls, at ,60 each, are 1,20 

Amount, 967,62 

2. What will B's tax amount to, whose inventory is 874 
dollars realy and 210 dollars personal property, and who 
pays for 3 polls ? Ans. 934,32 

3. What will be the tax^ a man paying for 1 poll, 
whose property is valued " 93482 ? ^at 9768 ? 

Ans. to the last, 9140.31 
Two men paid 10 dollars for the use of a pasture 1 
month ; A kept in 24 cows, and B 16 cows ; how mu«h 
should each pay f 

4. Two men hired a pasture for 910 ; A put in 8 cows 

3 months, and B put in 4 cows 4 months ; how much 
should each pay ? 

The pasturage of 8 cows for 8 months is the same as of 
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S4 cow* for 1 month, and the paiturege of 4 cows for 4 
months is the same as of 16 cows for 1 month. The sharee 
of A and B, therefore, are 24 to 16, as in the former ques- 
tion. Hence, when time is regarded in fellowship,-^ 
MvJJti^y each on^s stock by the time he continues in the. trade, 
and use the product for his share. Xhis is called Double 
Fellowship. Ans. A 6 dollars, and B 4 dollars. 

5. A and B enter into partnership ; A puts in 9100 
6 months, and then piits in 950 more ; B puts in 9200 
4 months, and then takes out 980 ; at the close of the 
year they find that they have gained 995 ; what is the 
profit of each ? A„a $ 943,711, A's share. 

-^°*- ^ 951,288, B's share. 

6. A, with a capital of |{500, hegan trade, Jan. 1, 1826, 
and meeting with success, took in B as a partner, with a 
capital of 600, on the first of March following; four 
months afler, they admit C as a partner, who brought 9800 
stock ; at the close of the year they find the gain to be 
9700 ; how must it be divided among the partners ? 

C 9250, A's share. 

Ans. < 9250, B's share. 

( 9200, C's share. 

ALLIGATION. 

The rule of Alligation teaches how to gain the mean 
value of a mixture*that is made by uniting several articles 
of different values. 

Ailigatum Medial, teaches how to obtain the value, (or 
mean price,) of a mixturo, when the quantities and prices 
of the several articles are given. 

RULV. 

As the whole mixture is to the whole vaJue, so is any part 
of the composition^ toils mean price. 

Examples. 

1. A farmer mixed 15 bushels of rye, at 64 cents a 
bushel, 18 bushels of Indian corn, at 55 cts. a bushel, and 

What if the rale when time is regarded in Fellowship? What is Alli- 
gation? What is Alligation mediar? What is the rule ? ' • 
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21 bushels of oats, at 28 cts. a bashel ; I demand what a 
bushel of this mixture is worth ? 

bu. cts. 9 cts. bu. 9 cts. 6tf. 

15 at 64=9,60 As 54 : 25,38 : : 1 
18 55=9,90 1 

21 28=6,88 cts. 

— 54)25,38(.47 Ans. 

54 25,38 

2. If 20 bushels of wheat at 1 dol. 35 cts. per bushel, 
be mixed with 10 bushels of rye at 90 cents per bushel, 
what will a bushel of this mixture be worth ? 

Ans. 81,20 cts. 

3. A tobacconist mixed 36 lbs. of tobacco, at Is. 6d. 
per lb., 12 lbs. at 2s. a pound, with 12 lbs. at Is. lOd. per 
lb. ; what is the price of a pound of this mixture ? 

Ans. Is. 8d. 

4. A grocer mixed 2 C. of sugar at 56s. per 0. and 1 
0. at 43s. per C. and 2 C. at 50s. per C. together; I de- 
raand the price of 3 cwt. of this mixture ? Ans. £7. 13s. 

5. A wine merchant mixes 15 gallons of wine at 4s. 
2d. per gallon, with 24 gallons at 6s. 8d. and 20 gallons 
at 6s. 3d. ; what is a gallon of this composition worth ? 

Ans. 5s. IQd. 2||- qrs. 

Alligation Alternate^ teaches how to find the quantity of 
each article, when the mean price of the whole mixture, 
and also the prices of each separate article are known. 

Rule. 

Reduce the mean price and the prices of each separate 
article to the same order. 

Connect with a line each price that is less than the mean 
price, with one or more that is greater; and each price 
greater than the mean price, with one or more that is less. 

Write the difference between the mean price, and the price 
of ea^h separate article, opposite the price with which it is 
connected ; then the sum of the differences, standing against 
any price, wHl express tne relative quantity to be taken of 
that price. 

What is ADigatioa alternate ? What ii the rule 7 
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1. A merchant has several kinds of tea; some at 8 
shillings, some at 9 shillings, some at 11 shillings, and 
some at 12 shillings per pound ; what proportions of each 
must he mix, that he may sell the compound at 10s. per 
pound ? 

The pupil, will perceive, that there may be as many 
different ways of mixing the simples, and consequently 
as many different answers, as there are different ways of 
linking the several prices. 

Operations. 



10s. 



Here the prices of the simples are set one directly 
under another, in order, from least to greatest, and the 
mean rate, (10s.) written at the left hand. In the first 
way of linking, we take in the proportion of 2 pounds of 
the teas at 8 and 12s. to 1 pound at 9 and lis. In the 
second way, we find for the answer, 3 pounds at 8 and 
lis. to 1 pound at and 12s. 

^ 2. What proportions of sugar, at 8 cents, 10 cents, and 
14 cents per pound, will compose a mixture worth 12 
cents per pound ? 

Ans. In the proportion of 2 lbs. at 8 and 10 cts, to 6 
lbs. at 14 cents. 

Note. As these quantities only express the proportions 
of each kind, it is plain, that a compound ofthe same mean 
price will be formed by taking 3 times, 4 times, one half, 
or any proportion, of each quantity. Hence, 

When the quantity of one simple is given, afler finding 
the proportional quantities, by the above rule, we may say. 
As the PROPORTIONAL quantity : is to the givei^ quantity : : 
so is each of the other proportional quantities : to the re- 
aviRED quantities of each. 

3. If a man wishes to mix 1 gallon of brandy worth 16s. 

How can the required quantities of each of the simples be obtained ? 
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with mm at 0b« per gallon, so that the mixture may be 
worth lis. per gallon, how much rum must he use ? 

Taking the differences as above, we find the j!>roporCi6fi« 
to be 2 of brandy to 5 of rum ; consequently, 1 ^dlon of 
brandy will require 2| gallons of rum. 

Ans. 2^ gallons. 

4. A grocer has sugars worth 7 cents, 9 cents, and 12 
cents per pound, which he would mix so as to form a com- 
pound, worth 10 cents per pound ; wh^t must be the prO' 
poriums of each kind ? 

Ans. 2 lbs. of the first and second, to 4 lbs of the 3d kind. 

5. If he use 1 lb. of the first kind, how much must he 

take of the others ? if 4 lbs., what 7 if G lbs., 

what ?. if 10 lbs., what 1 if 20 lbs., what ? 

Ans. to the last^ 20 lbs of the 2d, and 40 of the 3d. 

G. A merchant has spices at 16d. 20d. and 32d. per 

pound ; he would mix 6 pounds of the first sort with the 

others, so as to form a compound worth 24d. per pound ; 

how much of each sort must he use ? 

Ans. 5 lbs of the second, and7| lbs. of the third. 

7. How many gallons of water, of no value, must be 
mixed with 60 gallons of rum, worth 80 cents per gallon, 
to reduce its value to 70 cents per gallon ? Ans. 8| galls. 

8. A man would mix 4 bushels of wheat, at (1,50 per 
bushel, rye at 91,16, corn at 75 c. and barley at 50 c. 
60 as to sell the mixture at 84 c. per bushel ; how much 
of each may he use ? 

When the quantity of the compound is given, we may 
say, Ab the sum of the proportional quantitiesy found by 
the abofoe rvht is to the quantity SEaviREO, so is each pro- 
portional quantity, found by the ruUy to the REauntKn 
qfkxntUy of T^Aca. 

9. A man would mix 100 pounds of sugar, some at 8 
cents, some at 10 cents, and some at 14 cents p^r pound, 
so that the compound may be worth 12 cents per pound ; 
how much of each kind must he use ? 

We find the proportions to be, 2, 2, and 6. Then, %\^ 
4.6SSIO, and (2: 20 lbs. at 8 cts. ) 

10 : 100 : : ^ 2 : 20 lbs. at 10 cts. V Ans. 
f 6 : 60 lbs. at 14 cts. ) 
' 10. How many gallons of water, of no value, must be 
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mixed with brandy at 91,20 per gallon, so aa to fill a ves- 
sel of 75 gallons, which may be worth 92 cents per gal. I 
Ans. 17^ gallons of water to 67^ gallons of brandy. 
11. A grocer has currants at 4d., 6d., 9d., and 1 Id. per 
lb. ; and he would make a mixture of 240 lbs., so that the 
mixture may be sold at 8d. per lb.; how many pounds of 
each sort may he take ? 

Ans. 72, 24, 48, and 96 lbs., or 48, 48, 72, 72, dec. 

Note, This question may have five different answers. 



DUODECIMALS. 

Duodecimal is derived from the Latin word du/odeeimj 
signifying Iwehe. 

They are fractions of afoot^ which is supposed to be 
divided into ttoehe equal parts called primes^ marked thus, 
('). Each prime is supposed to be subdivided into 12 equal 
parts called seconds^ marked thus, ("). Each second is 
also supposed to be divided into twelve equal parts called 
ikirdSf, marked thus ('"), and so on to any extent. 

It thus appears that 

1' an inch or prime ib ^ •( a, foot. 

1" a secpnd is ^ of ^ or yjy of a foot. 

V" a third is ^ of ^^ o^t?> ^^ rrVv ^^^ ^"^^^ ^^* 

Whenever therefore any number of seconds^ (as 6") are 
mentioned, it is to be understood as so many j\f of a foot, 
and so of the thirds fjourihs, dec. 

Duodecimals are added and subtracted like other com* 
pound numbers, 12 of a less order making 1 of the next 
higher, thus, 

12*"' fourths make 1 third 1'". 

12"^third9 make 1 second 1". 

12'' seconds make 1 prime or inch 1'. 

12' inches or primes, make 1 foot. 

The addition and subtraction of Duodecimals is the 
same as other compound numbers. 

These marks ' " "' "" are caXLed indices. 
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What aie dnodecimab ? 
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MVLTIPUCAIIOir OF DvODKODKALfl. 

Doodeeimals are chiefly used in meaourizig tuff aces and 

How many square feet in a board 16 feet 7 inches long, 
and 1 foot 3 inches wide 7 

Note* The square contents of any thing are found by 
multiplying the length into the breadth. 

The following example is explained above. 

Examples. 

16 r 
1 3' 



16 7' 
4 1' 9" 

20 8' 9" 

It is generally more convenient to multiply by the higher 
orders of the multiplier/r«^ 

Thus we begin and multiply the multiplicand first by 
the 1 foot, and set the answers down as above. 

We then multiply by the 3' or ^^ of a foot. 16 is chan- 
ged to a fraction, thus y , and this multiplied by ^ is f}, 
or 48', which is 4 feet, (for there are 12' in every foot,) 
and is set under that order. 

We now multiply 7' (or ^) by 3' (or fy) and the answer 
is ^ or 21". 

This is 1' to set under the order o^twdfthe^ and 9" (yf ^ 
to be set under the order oisecoads. 

The two products are then added together, and the 
answer is obtained, which is 20 feet 8 primes 9 seconds. 

Another example will be given in which the cubic con- 
tents of a block are found by multiplying the length, breadth 
and thickness together. 

How many solid feet in a block 15 ft. & long, 1 fU 5' 
nride, and 1 ft. 4' thick ? 

»»^— »■ » I ■■ «»— — — I^WIf— ^—iJ^— I » — ^.—J ■»■ .Mill .»»— — M— ^— p^11iW><^W«|— — — ^» 

When are duodecimola used? 
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Opsbation! 



Length, 15 8' 

Breadth, 1 5' 



Thickness 



15 


8' 






6 


6' 


4" 




2? 


2' 


4" 




1 


4' 






22 


2' 


4" 




7 


4' 


9" 


4'" 



Ans- 29 7' 1" 
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Let this example be studied and understood before th« 
rule is learned, if any difficulty is faund, let both multi« 
plier and multiplicand be expressed as Vulgar FractioM, 
and then multiply. 

In duodecimals it is always the case that the j^roducl of 
two orders, will belong to that order which is made by ad^ 
ding the indices of the factors. 

Rule* 

Write the figures as in the addition of compound nuiau 
hers. Multiply by the higher orders of the mudtiplier firsts 
remembering that the product of two orders belongs to the 
order denoted by the sum of their indices. 

If any product is large enough to contain units of a higher 
order, charge them to a higher order, and place mem mere 
they belong' 

Examples. 

How many square feet in a pile of boards 12 ft. 8' long, 
and 18' wide ? 

What is the product of 371 ft. 2^ 6" multiplied by 181 
ft. 1' 9" ? Ans. 67242 ft. W 1" 4'" 6"". 

_.«. — I 11 I II ■ .1 I.- I ■ ■ II I ■ I III 

What if the role? 
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If a floor be 10 ft. 4' 5" long, and 7 ft. 8' 6 ' wide, what 
is its lurface ? Ans. 79 ft. 1 1' V' 6'" 6''". 

What is the solidity of a waU 53 ft. 6' long, 10 ft. 3" 
high, and 2 ft. thick ? Ans. I096| ft. 



INVOLUTION. 

When a number is multiplied into itself, it is said to be 
itivoLvedy and the process is called Involution. 

Thus 2x2x2 is 8. Here the number 2 is multiplied 
into itself twice. 

The ^product which is obtained by multiplying a number 
Into itself, is called a Fmoer. 

Thus, when 2 is multiplied into itself c/nce^ it is 4, and 
this is called the second power of 2. If it is multiplied into 
itself <trtce (2X2X2=8 the answer is 8, and this is called 
the third power. 

The number which is involved, is called the Root^ or 
first power. 

Thus, 2 is the root of its second power 4, and the root of 
its third power 8. 

A power is named^ or numbered^ according to the number 
of times its root is uwd as a factor. Thus the number 4 
is called the second power of its root 2, because the root 
is twice used as a factor ; thus, 2X2=4. 

The number 8 is called the third power of its root 2 ; 
because the root is used three times as a factor ; thu8> 
2x2x2=8. 

The method of expressing a power, is by writing its 
root, and then above it placing a small figure, to show the 
number of times that the root is used as a factor. 

Thus the second power of 2 is 4, but instead of writing 
the product 4, we write it thus, 2^. 

The third power of 2 is written thus, 23. 

The fourth pow*er of 2 is 16, and is written thus, 2«. 

The small figure that indicates the number of times thai 
the root is used as afactor^ is called the Index, or EspO' 
netu. 

What ia ioYoIution? Wbat ia • power? root? How ia a power 
named? 
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The different powers have other names beside their 
numbers* 

Thus, the second power ia called the Square, 

The third potoer is called the Cube. 

The fourth potoer is called the Biquadrale. 

The Jifth potoer is called the Sursolid, 

The sixth potoer is called the Square'Cubed, 

Powers are indicated by exponents. When a power is 
actually found by multiplication, involution is said to be 
performed, and the number or root is involved, 

RuLB OP Involution. 

To involve a number, multiply it into itself, as often as 
there are units in the exponent, save once, 

• 

Note. — The reason why it is multiplied once less than 
there are units in the exponent, is, that the first time the 
number is multiplied, the root is used ttoice as a factor ; 
and the exponent shows, not how many times we are to 
multiply, but hoto many times the root is used as a factor, 

1. What is the cube of 5 ? Ans. 5x5x6=125. 

2. What is the fourth power of 4 ? Ails. 256. 

3. What is the square of 14 ? Ans. 196. 

4. What is the cube of 6 ? Ans. 216. 

5. What is the 5th power of 2 ? Ans. 32» 

6. What is the 7th power of 2 ? Ans. 128. 

7. What is the square of ^ ? Ans. ^. 

8. What is the cube of } ? Ans. ^. 
A Fraction is involved, by involving both numerator and 

denominator, 

' 9. What is the fourth power of | ? Ans. ^. 

10. What is the square of 5^ ? Ans. 30i. 

11. What is the square of 30:^ ? Ans. 915^. 

12. Perform the involution of 8«. Ans. 32,768. 

13. Involve ^, ||, and f to the third power each. 

Ans. y/jVr ; H*i ; «»• 

14. Involve 2113. Ans. 9,393,931. 

15. Raise 25 to the fourth power^ Ans. 390,625. 

16. Find the sixth power of 1 2. Ans. 2.985,984. 

What an the names of the different powers ? What is the rule for in- 
volution ? How is a fiactioD involved 7 
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EVOLUTION. 

I 

Evobaian is the process of finding the root of any num* 
her ; that is, of finding that number which, multiplied into 
itself, will produce the given number. 

The Sqiuare tiooty or Second Root, is a number which be- 
ing squared (i. e. multiplied once into itself) will produce 
the given number. It is expressed either by this sign, put 
before a number, thus VA^ or by the fraction i placed 

above a number, thus, 4^. 

The CSibe Root^ or Third Root, is a number, which be- 
ing cubedf or multiplied by itself tmce, will produce the 

3 X 

given number. It is expressed thus, v 12 ; or thus, 12^. 
All the other roots are expressed in the same manner. 

Thus the fourth root has t^is sign v put before a number, 

or else ^ placed above it. 

e 
The sixth root has V before it, or } above it, dsc. 

There are some numbers whose roots cannot be pre- 
cisely obtained ; but by means of decimalSf we can op- 
proximate to the number which is the root. 

Numbers whose roots can be exactly obtained, are 
called rational numbers. 

Numbers whose precise roots cannot be obtaifted, are 
called surd numbers. 

When the root of several numbers united by the sign 
>{« or — is indicated, a vinculum, or line is drawn from 
the sign of the root over the numbers. Thus, the square 
root of 36 — 8 is written <^36 — 8. 

The root of a rational number, is a rational root, and the 
root of a surd number, is a surd root. 

It is very necessary for practical purposes, to be able to 
find the amount of surface there is in any given quantity. 
For instance, if a man has 250 yards of matting, which is 
2 yards wide, how much surface will it cover ? 

The rule for finding the amount of surface, \a to muUiply 
the length by the breadth, and this will give the amount of 
square inches, feet, or yards. 

What is evolution? How are roots expressed? What are rational 
humben ? What are surd numbers ? What is a rational roQt? Said 
root? What is the rule for finding the amount of snrfiMe 7 
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It it important for the pupil to learn the distinction be. 
tween a tquare quantity^ and a certain extent that is in the 
form of a square. For example, four square inches^ and 
four inches square are different quantities. 

A Four square inches may be represented 

in Fig. A. In this figure there are four 
square incheSfbut it makes a square which is 
only two inches on each side, or a two inch 
square, 

^' A four inch square may be re- 

presented by Fig. B. 

Here the sides of the square are 
four inches long, and it is called 
a four inch square. But it con- 
tains mfeen square inches* For 
when the four inch square is cut 
into pieces of each an inch square, 
it will make sixteen of them. 

A four inch square then, is a square whose sides are four 
inches long. 

Four square inches are four squares that are each an 
inch on every side. 

When we wish to find the square contents of any quan- 
tity, we seek to know how many square tnc^, or feet, or 
yards f there are in the quantity given, and this is always 
found by multiplying the length by the breadth* 

When the length and breadth of any quantity are given, 
we find its square contents, or the amount of surface it will 
cover, by multiplying the ler^h by the breadth. 

What are the square contents of 223 yds« of carpeting f 
wide? 

What are the sq. contents of 249 yds. of matting | 
wide 1 

If any quantity is placed in a, square form; the length of 
one side is the sqtuxre root of the square contents of this 
figure. Thus in the preceding example, B, the square 
contents of the figure are 16 square inches. The side of 
the square is 4 inches long ; and 4 is the square root of 16. 

What IB the differonce between aaiaoh iqaaiek and a aqiian inob ? 
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The sqoare rooty therefore, is the length of the sides of a 
square, made by the given quantity. 

If we have one nde of a square given, by the process of 
JnvoUUum^ we find what are the square conienU of the quan- 
tity given. 

If, on the contrary, we have the square contents given, 
by the process of Evolution^ we find what is the length rf 
one side of the square, which can -be made by the quantity 
given. 

Thus if we have a square whose side is four inches, by 
InoohiitUm we find the surface, or square contends to be 16 
square inches. 

But if we have 16 square inches given, by Evolution we 
find what is the length oj one side of the square made by 
these 16 inches. 



EXTRACTION OF THE SQUARE ROOT. 

Extracting the square root is finding a tiumber, which, 
multiplied into itself, will produce the given number ; or, 
it is finding the length of one side of a certain quantity, 
when that quantity is placed in an exact square. 

It will be found by trial, that the root always contains 
just half as many, or one figure more than half as many 
figures as are in the given quantity. To ascertain, there- 
fore, the number of figures in the required root, we point 
off the given number into periods of two figures each, be- 
ginning at the right, and there will always be as many 
figures in the root as there are periods. 

1. What is one side of a square, containing 784 square 
feet ? 

• . 

784(2 Pointing off as above, we find that the root will 

4 consist of two figures, a ten and a unit. 

884 



Repett Um explanation of the rale for extracting the ■qoare root. 
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We now take the highest peri* 
od 7 (hundreds), and ascertain 
how many feet there will be in 
the largest square that can be 
made of this quantity, the sides 
of which must be of the order of 
tens. No square larger than 4 
(hundreds^ can be obtained in 7 
(hundreds), the sides of which 
will be each 20 feet (because 20x 
20^400). These 20 feet (or .2 
tens) being sides of the square, 
are placed in the quotient as the 
first figure of the root. 

This square may be represented by Fig. I. 

We now take out the 400 from 700, and SCO square feet 
remain. These are added to the next period (84 feet), 
making 384, which are to be arranged around the square 
B, ^1 such a way as not to destroy its square Jorm ; conse- 
quently the additions must be made on ttoo sides. 

To ascertain the breadth of these additions, the 384 
must be divided by the length of the two sides (20+20), 
and as the root already found is one side, we double this 
root for a divisor, making 4 tens or 40, for as 40 feet is 
the length of these sides, there will be as many feet in 
breadth as there are forties in 384. The quotient arising 
from the division is 8, which is the breadth of the addition 
to be made, and which is placed in the quotient, after the 



4 tens; 



784(28 Root. 
4 ^ 



48 



884 
884 



000 
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But it will be seen by Fig. 2, that to complete the square* 
the corner £ must be filled by a small square, the aides of 
which are each equal to the width of iC and D, that is, 8 
feet. Adding this to the 4 tens, or 40, we find thatlhe 
whole length of the addition to be made around the square 
B, is 48 feet, instead of 40. This multiplied by its breadthj 
8 feet (the quotient figure), gives the contend of the whole 
addition, viz. 384 feet. 

As there is no remainder, the work is done, and 28 feet 
is the side of the given square. 

The proof may be seen by involution, thus ; 28X28== 
784 ; or it may be proved, by adding together the several, 
parts of the figure, thus ; 

B contains 400 feet. 
C " 160 «< 
D « 160 « 
E " 64 " 

Proof 784 

If, in any case, there is a remainder, afler the last period 
is brought down, it may be reduced to a decimal fraction, 
by annexing two ciphers for a new period, and the same 
process continued. 

Whenever any dividend is too small to contain the divi- 
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8or, a cipher must be placed in the root, and another 
period brought down. 

From the above illustrations, we see the reasons for the 
following rule. 

Rule fob Extbacting thb Squabe Root. 

1. Paint of the given number, into periods of twofgures 
each, beginning at the right. 

2. Find the greatest square in the first left hand period^ 
and subtract it Jrom that period. Place the root of this 
square in the quotient. Td the remainder bring down the 
next period for a dividend, 

3> Doume the root already found {understanding a cipher 
at the right) for a divisor. Divide the dividend by it, and 
place the quotient figure in the root, and also in the divisor. 

4. Multiply the divisor, thus increased, by the last figure 
of the root, and subtract the product from the dividend. To 
the remainder bring down the next period, for a new divu 
dend. Double the root already found, for a new divisor, 
and proceed as before. ■ ' • 

Examples. 



... 



What is the square root of 998001 ? 

998001(999 Root. 
81 



189^1880 
'l701 



1989)17901 

000 

Find the sq. root of 784. A. 28. Of 676. A. 26. 
Of 625. A. 25. Of 487,204. A. 698. Of 638,401. 
A. 779. Of 556,516. A. 746. Of 441. A. 21. Of 
1024. A. 32. Of 1444. A. 38. Of 291&. A. 54. 

What is Uie role fi>r eztiactiiiff thoiqiiare root? 



Axmonno. rmxD past. 

Of 6341. A. 70. Of 0801. A. 00. Of 17»e66. A^ 
184. Of 83,761. A. 181. Of 30,601. A. 100. Of 
488,601. A. 600. 

Find the sq. root of 60. A. 8.3066280. Of 88. A. 

0.1104336. Of 07. A. 0.8488578. Of 2^90. A. 

112016165. Of 222. A. 14.8006644. Of 282. A. 

16.7028556. Of 804. A. 10.8404382. Of 351. A. 

18.7340040. Of 600. A. 26.4386081. Of 970. A. 

81.2880757. Of 080. A. 31.4483704. Of 000. A. 

81.6060618. Of 307. A. 10.0248588. Of 687. A. 
26.2106848. Of 802. A. 20.8663690. 

It wai shown in the article on Involution, that a fraction 
it involved by involving both numerator and denominator, 
hence to find the root of a fraction, extract the root both oj 
numerator and denominator. If this cannot be done, the 
fraction may be reduced to a decimal, and its root ex- 
traeted. 

What is the square root of || ? A. f . Of H j||| 1 

A-m- o/m«ft A. Hf of^mai a. m. 

Of imM^ A.^H. OfilllH? A.W_ 

Find the sq. root of }. A. .8660254. Of ^. A. 
.645497. Of 17|. A. 4.168333. Of ^. A« 
.103649167. Of ^. A. .83205. Of ^. A. 
.288617394+. 



EXTRACTipN OF THE CUBE ROOT. 

ik Cube is a solid body, having .sii equal sides, each of 
which is an exact square. Thus a solid, which is 1 foot 
long, 1 foot high, and 1 foot- wide, is a cubic Joot; and a 
solid whose length, breadth, and thickness are each 1 yard, 
is called a cubic yard. 

The root of a cube is always the length of one of its 
sides ; for as the length, breadth, and thickness of such a 
body are the same, the . length of one side, raited to the 
third power, will show the contents of the whole. 

Extracting the Cube Root of any quantity, therefore, is 
finding a number, which multiplied into itself, twiee, will 
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produce that qusntity ; — or ,it ia finding the lengdi of ooe 
sid« of a given qu&ntily, when that quantity is placed ia 
an exact cube. 

To sscertaio the number of figures in a cube root, w* 
point off the giren number, into periods of three figures 
each, beginniag at the right, and there will be aa many 
figures in the required root as there are periods. 

1. What is the length of one aide of a cube, conlaJning 
S2768 solid feet? . . 

33768(3 
27 



Pointing off as above, we find there will be too figures 
in the root, a ten and a. unit. 

Fig. 1. We now take the highest 

30 ' period, 33 (thousands), and 

jr:'^^^^ "T^' 1 aacertain what is the largest 

^* ■" ^jf'T ■! ""^^ '^"'* •^*"* ^^ contained 

f \ \tW ■ in this quantity, the sides of 

I fflli' '- J which will be of the order of 

'*"r immUmAtAfl • l *^*"- No cube U^er than ST 

■lUniNHHH L-) (thousands) can be contained 

^" cause 30X30X30=27,000) 

which are placed as the first figure of the root. 

This cube maybe represented by Fig 1. 

We now take the 27000 from 32000, and 6000 Bohd feet 
remain. These are added to the' next period (768), ma- 
king S768, which are to be arranged around the cubic 
figure I, in such a way aa not to destrt^ its cubic form ; 
consequently the addition must be made to three of its 

We must now ascertain, what will b« the Aiekneu of 
the addition made to each side. This will of course de- 
pend upon the mrface to be ctnered. Now the length of 
one side has been shown to be 30 feet, and, aa in a cube, 
the length and breadth ofi^aidea are equal; multiplying 
5«' 



2H 

lh« length of one side into itself will show the surface of 
one aide, and tliis multiplied by 3, the number of aidet, 
gives the conteuis of the surftice of the three sides. Thus 
80X30=900, which multiplied hy 3=3700 feet. 

Now OS we have 5768 solid feet to be distributed upon a 
surface of 2700 feet, there will be as maay feet in the 
~ thickness of the addition, as there are tweoty-seven hun- 
dreds in S768. 2700 is contained in 5766 tteice ; there- 
fore 2 feet is the tbicknesa of the addition made lo each of 
the three sides. 

By multiplying Ihis thickness, by the extent of surface 
(3700X2) we find ihat there are 54U0 solid feet contained 
in these additions. 

32768(32 But if we examine Fig. 2, we shall 

27 find that these additions do not com. 

plele the cube, for the three comers 

2700)5768 aaa need to be filled by blocks of the 

same length na the sides (30 feet) and 

5400 of the same brnadlh and thickness aa 

360 the previous additions (viz. 2 feet). 

8 Now to tind liie solid cotUenU of 

these blocks, or ihe number of feet 

5768 required to fill these cuiiiers, we multi- 

ply the length, breadiii, and thickness 

0000 of one block together, and then multiply 

Fig. 2. this product by 3, the num- 

ber of blocks. Thus, the 
breadth and thickness of 
each block has been shown 
lo be 2 feet; 2X2=4, and 
this multiplied by 30 (the 
l30 /ength)^ 120, which is the 
I solid conienla of one block. 
I But in three, there will be 
.^ three times as many solid 
feet, or 360, which la the 
number required to fill the 
deficiencies. 




sxTRAonoif or tub cubx koot. 



SfiS 



Fig. 3. 




In other wordjs, we squue 
the laat quotient figure (2) 
|3 multiply the product by th« 
first figure of the quotient 
(3 tens) and then multiply 
.the laat product by 3, the 
number of deficiencies. 

But by examining Pig. 3, 

it appears that the figure is 

not yet complete, but that a 

small cube is still wanting, 

where the blocks last added 

meet. The sides of this small cube, it will be seen, are 

each equal to the width of these blocks, that is, 2 feet. 

If each side is 2.feet long, the whole cube must contain S 

Fig. 4. solid feet(because2X2x2 

32 feet. =8), and it will be seen 

by Fig. 4, that this just fills 

the vacant comer, and 

completes the cube. 

J2 We have thus found, 

that the additions to be 

made around the large 

jlJI cube (Pig. 1) are as f^. 




5400 sohd feet upon three sides, (Pig- 2), 
S60 " " to fill the comers a a a. 

8 " " to fill the deficiency in Fig. 3. 

Now if these be added together, their sum will be 5768 

solid feet, which subtracted from the dividend leave no 

remainder and the work is done. 33 feet is therefore the 

length of one aide of the given cube. 

The proof may be seeii by involving the side now found 
to the third power, thus; 32X32X32=^2768; oritmay 
be proved by adding together tbe contents of the several 
puts, thus, 

27000 feot=contentaof Fig. I. 
S400 " =addition to the three sides. 
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MO ** «e:«dditi<m to fill the corners a a a. 
8 *• ssaddition to fill the comer in Fig. 3. 



82766 Proof. 

From these illustrations we iee (he reasons for the fol- 
lowing role. 

Rule for extbacxino thx cube soot. 

1. PinM <^ ike given nunU>erf into periods qf^ three ^giires 
eachf beginning at the right. 

2. Find the greatest cube in the left hand period, and 
subtract it from that period. Place the root in the quotient^ 
and to the remainder bring down the next period, for a divi* 
dend. 

8. Square the root already found (understanding a cipher 
at the right) and multiply it by dfor a divisor. 

Divide the dividend by the divisor ^ and place the quotient 
for the next figure of the root. 

4. Mfdl^ly the divisor by this quotient figure. MuUiply 
ike square of this quotient figure by the former figure or fi* 
gures of the root^ and this product by three. Finally cube 
this quotient figure^ and add these three results togeiher for 
a subtrahend. 

5. Subtract the subtrahend from the dividend. To the 
remainder bring down the next period^ for a new dividend, 
and proceed as before. 

If it happens in any case, that the divisor is not con- 
tained in the dividend, or if there is a remainder after the 
last period is brought down, the same directions may be 
observed, that were given respecting the square rooU 
(See page 251.) 



BepMt the proc«M of Uliiitntion. What k the rale ibr eztmetiiig the 
cuberoot? 
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Examples. 

What is the cube root of 878248 ? 

373249(72 
343 


A. 

A, 

A, 

A. 

A. 

A. 

A. 


980. 
. 782.. 
.764. 

589. 
189. 

849. 
777. 




703 x3— 14700)30248(First Dividend. 




29400 

22X70X3= 840 

23= 8 




30248 Subtrahend. 




0000 

Find the cube root of 941,192,000. 
953,585,256. A. 986. Of 478,211,763. 
494,913,671. A. 791. Of 445,943,744. 
196,122,941. A. 581. Of 204,336,469. 
57,512,456. A. 386. Of 6,751,269. 
39,651,821. A. 341. Of 42,508,549. 
510,082,399. A. 799. Of 469,097,433. 


Of 
Of 
Of 
Of 
Of 
Of 



Find the cube root of 7. A. 1.912933. Of 41. A- 
3.448217. Of 49. A. 3.659306. Of 94. A. 4.546836. 
Of 97. A. 4.610436. Of 199. A. 5.838272. Of 179. 
A. 5.635741. Of 389. A. 7.299893. Of 364. A. 
7.140037. Of 499. A. 7.931710. Of 699. A. 
8.874809. Of 686. A. 8.819447. Of 886. A. 9.604569. 
Of 981. A. 9.936261.- 

The cube root of a fraction^ is obtained by extracting 
the root of numerator and denominator, but if this cannot 
be done, it may be changed to a decimaly and the root ex- 
tracted. 

Find the cube root of tHt* ^' A* ^f iWft- A. 

fk Of mm. A. ii. Of ^vAvv- A. «*. Of 

Wjmh Ans. IH. 

Find the cube root of f . A. .8549879. Of ^\. A. 

•5598445. Of ^. A. .4578867. Of ^. A. 

•4562903. Of |}^. A. .9973262. 

Bow te in eab6 root of a fitetiofi obiauMd ? 

22* 
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ARITHMETICAL PROGRESSION. 

Any rank, or series of numbers, consisting of more than 
two terms, which increases or decreases by a common dif- 
ference, is called an ArUhmetical teriesy or progresgion. 

When the series increases^ that is, when it is formed by 
the constant addition of the common difference, it is called 
an ascending series, thus, 

1, 8, 5, 7, 9, .11, &c. 

Here it will be seen that the series is formed by a con- 
tinual addition of 2 to each succeeding figure. 

When the series decreases, that is, when it is formed by 
the constant subtraction of the common difierence, it is 
called a descending series, thus, 

14, 12, 10, 8, 6, 4, &c. 

Here the series is formed by a continual 8ubtr€u:iion of 
2, from each preceding figure. 

The figures that make up the series are called the 
terms of the series. The Jirst and last terms are called 
the extremes, and the other terms, the means. 

From the above, it may be seen, that any term in a se- 
ries may be found by continued addition or subtraction, 
but in a long series this process would be tedious. A much 
more expeditious method may be found. 

1. The ages o^six persons are in arithmetical progres- 
sion. The youngest is 8 years old, and the common dif- 
ference is 3, what is the age of the eldest ? In other words, 
what is the last term of an arithmetical series, whose first 
term is 8, the number of terms 6, and the conunon dififer- 
ence 3 ? 

8, 11, 14, 17, 20, 23. 

Examining this series, we find that the common difiTer- 
ence, 8, is added 5 times, that is one less than the number 
of terms, and the lasi term, 23, is larger than the first term, 
by five times the addition of the common difference, three ; 
Hence the age of the elder person is 8+3X5=23. 

Therefore when the first term, the number of teilas, 
and the common difference, are given, to find the last term. 

Multiply the common difference into the number of terms^ 
less 1, and add the product to the first term. 

When are numben iaid to be in sridimatioal progwaion ? 
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2. If the first term be 4, the common diiSerence 8, and 
the number of terms 100, what is the last term ? 

Ans. 301. 

3. There are, in a certain triangular field, 41 rows of 
corn ; the first row, in 1 corner, is a single hill, the second 
contains 3 hills, and so on, with a common difference of 
8 ; what is the number of hills in the last row ? 

A. 81 hills. 

4. A man puts out 81 at 6 per cent, simple interest, 
which, in 1 year, amounts to $1,06 in 2 years to $1,12, 
and so on, in arithmetical progression, with a common 
difference of 90 ,06 ; what would be the amount in 40 
years ? A. $3 ,40. 

Hence we see, that the yearly amounts of any sum, at 
simple interest, form an arithmetical series, of which the 
principal is the first term^ the last amount is the last term^ 
the yearly interest is the common differenccy and the num- 
ber oi years is 1 less than the number of terms. 

It is often necessary to find the sum of all the termsy in 
an arithmetical progression. The most natural mode of 
obtaining the amount would be to add them together, but 
an easier method may be discovered, by attending to the 
following explanation. 

1. Suppose we are required to find the sum of aU the 
terms, in a series, whose first term is 2, the number of 
terms lU, and the common difierence 2. 

2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20 
20, 18, 16, 14, 12, 10, 8, 6, 4, .2 

22, 22, 22, 22, 22, 22, 22, 22, 22, 22, 

The first row of figures above, represents the given se- 
ries. The second, the same series with the order inverted, 
and the third, the sums of the additions of the correspond- 
ing terms in the two series. Examining these series, we 
shall find that the sums of the corresponding terms are the 
same, and that each of them is equal to the sum qftheex^ 
tremesy viz. 22. Now as there are 10 of these pairs in 
the two series, the sum of the terms in botk^ must be 22 X 
10=220. 

But it is evident, that the sum of the terms in one series, 
ean be only half as great as the sum of iotil, therefore, if 
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w divide 320 by 3, we shftll find the sam of the terofis ia 
one series, which was the thing required. 320-r-2=5ll0, 
the sum of the given series. 

From this illustration we derive the following rule ; 

When the extremes and number of terms are given, to 
find the sum of the terms, 

Multiply the sum of the extremes 5y the number of terms, 
and ditnde the product by 2. 

2. The first term of a series is 1, the last term 29, and 
the numbet of terms 14. What is the sum of the series ? 

A. 210. 

3. 1st term, 2, last term, 51, number of terms, 18. Re- 
<|uired the sum of the series. A. 477. 

4. Find the sum of the natural terms j^, 2, 8, dec. to 
10,000. A. 50,005,000. 

6. A man rents a house for $50, annually, to be paid 
at the close of each year ; what will the rent amount to in 
20 years, allowing 6 per cent., simple interest, for the use 
of the money ? 

The last year's rent will evidently be 950 without in- 
terest, the last but one will be the amount of 950 for 1 
year, the last but two the amount of $50 for 2 years, and 
so oo, in arithmetical series, to the first, which will be the 
amount of 950 for 19 years = $107. 

If the first term be 50, the last term 107, and the num- 
ber of terms 20, what is the sum of the series ? A. 1570. 

6. What is the amount of an annual pension of $100, 
being in arrears, that is, remaining unpaid, for 40 years, 
allowing 5 per cent, simple interest f A. $7900. 

7. There are, in a certain triangular field, 41 rows of 
com ; the first row, being in 1 comer, is a single hill, and 
the last row, on the side opposite, contains 81 hills ; how 
many hills of corn in the fij&ld ? A. 1681. 

The method of finding the common diference, may be 
learned by what follows. 

1. A man bouffht 100 yards of cloth in Arithmetical 
profession : for the first yard he gave 4 cents, and for the 
last 301 cents, what is the common increase on the price 
of each yard? 

As he bought 100 yards, and at an increased price upba 
every yard, it it evident that this increase was nnde 99 
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times, ot once less than the number of terms in the lories. . 
Hence the price of the last yard was greater than the first, 
by the addition of 99 times the regular increase. 

Therefore if the first price be subtracted from the last, 
and the remainder be divided by the number of additions 
(99), the quotient will be the common increase ; 301 — 4;= 
297 and 297-i-99=:3, the common difierence. 

Hence, when the extremes and number of terms are 
given, to find the common difiierence, 

Divide the difference of the extremes^ by the number of 
terms less 1, 

2. Extremes 3 and 19 ; number of terms 9. Required 
the common difierence. A. 2. 

3. Extremes 4 and 56 ; number of terms 14. Required 
the common difierence. i A. 4. 

4. A man had 15 houses, increasing equally in value, 
from the first, worth $700, to the 15th, worth 83500. 
What was the difierence in value between the first and 
second ? ^ A. 200. 

In Arithmetical progression, any three of the following 
terms being given, the other two may be found. 1. The 
first term. 2. The last term. 3. The number of terms. 
4. The common difierence. 5. The sum of all the 
terms. 



GEOMETRICAL PROGRESSION. 

Any series of numbers^ consisting of more than two 
terms, which increases by a common multiplier, or decrea- 
ses by a common divisor, is called a Geometrical Series^ 

Thus the series 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, &c. consists of 
terms, each of which is twice the preceding, and this is 
an increasing or ascending Geometrical series. 

The series 32, 16, 8, 4, 2, consists of numbers^ 
each of which is one half tike preceding, and this is a de- 
creasing or descending Geometrical series. 

The common multiplier or diyisor is called the Jtolto, 
and the aumbers which form the series are called Terms. 

As in Arithmetical^ so in Geometrical progression, if 

In arithmetical ptogreisioD, what are the tenni naed, and what are the 
nilea for finding tiiem ? 
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ao^ three of the five following terms be giTen, the other 
two may be found. 

1 . The first term. 2. The last term. 8. The number 
of terms. 4. The common difierence. 5. The sum of 
all the terms. 

1 • A man bought a piece of cloth containing 1 2 yards, 
the first yard cost 3 cents, the second 6, the third 12, and 
80 on, doubling the price to the last , what cost the lost 
yard? 
yx2x2x2x2x2x8x2x8x2x2x2==3x2^ ' =6144 Ans. 

In examining the above process, it will be seen, that the 
price of the second yard is found by multiplying the first 
payment into. the ratio (2) once ; the price of the third 
yard, by multiplying by 2 iwicCy^^Cy and that the ratio (2) 
is used as a factor eleven times, or once less than the num- 
ber of terms. The last term then, is the eleventh power of 
the ratio (2) multiplied by the first term (3). 

Hence the first term, ratio, and number of terms, being 
given, to find the last term. 

Multiply the first term^ by that power of the ratioy whose 
index is one less than the number of terms. 

Note. In involving the ratio, it is not always necessary 
to produce all the intermediate powers ; the process may 
often be abridged, by multiplying together two powers al« 
ready obtained, thus. 

The 11th power =the 6th power X the 5th power, ^c. 

2. If the first term is 2, the ratio 2, and the number of 
terms 13, what is the last term ? A. 8,192. 

3. Find the 12th term of a series, whose first term is 3, 
and ratio, 3. A. 531,441. 

4. A man plants 4 kernels of com, which, at harvest, 
produce 32 kernels ; these he plants the second year ; 
now, supposing the annual increase to continue 8 fold, 
what would be the produce of the 16th year, allowing 1000 
kernels to a pint? * A. 2199023255.552 bushels. 

5. Suppose a man had put out one cent at con^pound 
interest in 1620, what would have been the amount in 
1824, allowing it to double once in 12 years ? 

2>7«131072. A. 1310.72. 

When are nmnben in geometrical progreaiibn 7 What an the terais 
wed? What are the rales for finding them? 
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The most obvious method of obtaining the sum of the terms 
in a Geometrical series, might be by addition^ but this is 
not the most expeditious, as will be seen. 

1* A man bought 5 yards of cloth, giving 2 cents for the 
first, 6 cents for the second, and so in 3 fold ratio ; what 
did the whole cost him ? 

2, 6, 18, 54, 162 

6, 18, 54, 162, 486 

The first of the above lines, represents the original 
series. The second, that series, multiplied by the ratio 3* 

Examining these series, it will be seen that their terms 
are all alike excepting two : viz. the Jirst term of the first 
series, and the last of the second series. If now we sub- 
tract the first seriea from the last, we have for a remainder 
486 — 2=484, as all the intermediate terms vanish in the 
subtraction. 

Now the last series is three times the first, (for it was 
made by multiplying the first series by 3)) and as We have 
already subtracted once the first, the remainder must of 
course be twice the first. 

Therefore if we divide 484 by 2, v^e ^hall obtain the 
sum of the first series. 584-4-2=242 Ans. 

As in the preceding process, all the terms vanish in the 
subtraction, excepting the first and last, it will be seen, 
that the result would have been the same, if the last term 
only, had been multiplied, and the first subtracted from 
the product. 

Hence, the extremes and ratio being given, to find the 
sum of all the terms. 

Multiply the greater term hy the ratioy from the product 
stMract the least term^ and divide the remainder by the ratio 
less 1. 

2. Given the first term, 1 ; the last term, 2,187 ; and 
the ratio, 3 ; required the sum of the series. A. ^,280. 

3. Extremes, i and 65,536 ; ratio 4 ; required the sum 
of the series. A. 87,381. 

4. Extremes, 1,024 and 59,049; required as above. 

A. 175,099. 

5. What is the sum of the series 16, 4, 1, i, yV) -^^ 
and so on, to an infinite extent ? A. 2l|. 

H^e it is evident, the last term is 0, or indefinitely near 
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to notUngy Ike eztrttmes tlier«f<we are 16 and 0, and the 
ratio 4. 



ANNUITIES. 

An annui^ is a sum payable periodically, for a certain 
length of time, or forever. 

An annuity I in the proper sense of the word, is a sum 
paid anmiaUy, yet payments made at different periods, are 
called annuities. Pensions, rents, salaries, dsc. belong to 
annuities. 

When annuities are not paid at the time they become 
due, they are said to be in arrearf. 

The sum of all the annuities in arrears, with the interest 
on each for the time they have remained due, is called the 
amount. 

The present vxnihof an annuity, is the sum which should 
be paid for an annuity yet to come. 

When an annuity is to continue forever, its present 
worth is a sum, whose yearly interest equals the annuity. 

Now as the principal, multiplied by the rate, will give 
the interest, the interest, divided by the rate, will give the 
principal* 

Hence to find the present worth of an annuity, continuing 
forever. 

Divide the annuity by the rate per cent. 

1. What is the worth of 4100 annuity, to continue for* 
ever, allowing to the purchaser 4 per cent. ? allowing 5 
per cent. ? 8 per cent. ? 10 per cent. ? 15 per cent. ? 
20 per cent. ? Ans. to last, #500. 

2. What is an estate worth, which brings in 97,500 a 
year, allowing 6 per cent. ? A. 9125,000. 



ANNUITIES AT COMPOUND INTEREST. 

It has been shown (page 215^ that Compound Interest 
is that which arises from adding the interest to the principal 

What u an annuity ? When w an annuity in airean 7 What ia tfaa 
amount ? What is the proMiit worth of an annuity 7 What is tha rule 
to find tiie pieseDt worth ? 
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at the close of eaoh year, And making the amount a 
new principal. The amount of 81 for one year at 6 
percent, is $1.06, and it will be found, that if the princi- 
pal be multiplied by this, the product will be the amount 
for I year, and this amount multiplied by 1.06, will be the 
amount for 2 years, and so on. Hence we see that any 
sum at compound interest, forms a geometrical series, of 
which the rcUto is the amount of $1 at the given rate per 
cent. 

1. An annuity of 840 was left 5 years unpaid, what was 
then due upon it, allowing 5 percent, compound interest? 

It is evident that for the fifth or last year, the annuity 
alone is due ; forthe/otir^,.the amount of the annuity for 
1 year ; for the third the amount of the annuity for 2 years, 
and so on ; and the sum of these amounts will be the 
answer, or what is due in 5 years. 

From this^^ we find that the amount of ail annuity in ar- 
rears, forms a geometrical progression, who9e first term is 
the annuity, the ratio, the amount of 81 at the given rate, 
and the number oftermsy the number of yeara 

The above example, then, may be resolved into the fol- 
lowing question. What is the sum of a geometrical series 
whose first term is |:40, the ratio 1.05, and the number of 
terms 5 ? First find the last term, by the first rule in Geo- 
metrical progression, and then the sum of the series by 
the second rule. The answer will be found to be 8221.02. 

Hence, to find the amount of an annuity in arrears, at 
compound interest, 

Find Hie sum of a Geometrical series^ whose first term is 
the annuity, whose ratio, the amount of 81 at the given rats 
per cent., and whose number of terms is tjie number of years. 

Note. A table, showing the amount of 81 at 5 and 6 
per cent., compound interest, for any number of years not 
exceeding 24, will be found on page 217. 

2. What is the amount of an annuity of 850, it being 
in arrears 20 years, allowing 5 per cent, compound inte- 
rest? A. 81658,29. 

3. If the annual rent of a house, which is 8150, be in 

28 



vreaM 4 yMurs, what ii the ftmount, alloinvg 10 p«r cent 
compound interest ? A. 9696, 15., 

4. To how much would a salary of 9500 per annum 
amount in 14 years, the money being improYed at 61 per 
cent, compound interest ? in 10 years ? in 20 years 2 in 
23 years ? in 24 years? 

Ans. to the last, $25,407,75. 

5. Find the amount of an annuity of $150, for 3 years, 
at 6 per cent. A. $477,54. 

A rule has been given, for finding the present tporth of 
an annuity, to continue forever ; but it is often necessary 
to find the present worth of an annuity, which is to con- 
tinue for a limited number of years; thus, 

6. What is the present worth of an annual pension of 
$100 to continue 4 years, allowing 6 per cent, compound 
interest ? 

The present worth is evidently a sum, which, at com. 
pound interest, would in 4 years produce an amount equal 
to the amount of the annuity, for the same time. 

Now to find a given amount, at compound interest, we 
multiply a sum by the amount of $1 at the given rate per 
cent, as many times successively at there are years^ 

Hence, to find a surn, which will produce a given 
amount in a certain time, we mustrarer^e this process and 
divide by the amount of $1 for the given time. 

Applying this to the above example, we find by the pre- 
ceding rule, that the amount is $437,46. Dividing this by 
the amount of $1 for 4 years, we find the present worth, 

437,46-^l,26247=$346,511, Ans. 

HenCe to find the present worth of an annuity, 

. 1 Find the amount in arrears for the whole time, and didde 
U blithe amount of 91 at the given rate per cent,, for the 
giveu number of years. 

I ■ . ' II ' I » m I ■ I ' ■ ! » 

What is the rule for finding the amount of an annuity ? What is the 
rule for finding the proeent worth of an annuity? ^ 
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TiiA operations undet thi« rule, will b() fkettitUed bythtt 



following 



TABLE, 

showiiigthe present worth of $1, or £1 annuity, at 5 and 
6 per cent, compound interest, for any number of years 
from 1 to 34. 



ears. 


5 per cent. 


.6 per cent. 


Years, 


5 per cent. 


6 per cent. 


1 


0,95238 


0,94339 


18 


11,68958 


10,8276 


2 


1,85941 


1,83339 


19 


12,08532 


11,15811 


3 


2,72325 


2,67301 


20 


12,46221 


11,46992 


4 


3,54595 


3,4651 


21 


12,82115 


11,76407 


5 


4,32948 


4,21236 


22 


13,163 


12,04158 


6 


5,07569 


4,91732 


23 


13,48807 


12,30338 


7 


5,78637 


5,58238 


24 


13,79864 


12,55035 


8 


, 6,46321 


6,20979 


25 


14,09394 


12,78335 


9 


7,10782 


6,80169 


26 


14,37518* 


13,00316 


10 


7,72173 


7,36008 


27 


14,64303 


13,21053 


11 


8,30641 


7,88687 


28 


14,89813 


13,40616 


12 


8,86325 


8,38384 


29 


15,14107 


13,59072 


13 


9,39357 


8,85268 


30 


15,37245 


13,76483 


14 


9,89864 


9,29498 


31 


15,59281 


13,92908 


15 


10,37966 


9,71225 


a» 


15,80268 


14,08398 


16 


10,83777 


10,10589 


33 


16,00255 


14,22917 


17 


11,27407 


10,47726 


34 


16,1929 


14,36613 



It is evident, that the present worth of $2 annuity is 2 
times as much as that of $1 ; the present worth of 83 will 
be 3 times as much, &c. Hence, to find the present worth 
of any annuity ^ at 6 or 6 per cent,, — Find, in this table, the 
present worth of $ 1 annuity, and multiply it by the given 
annuity, and the product will be the present worth. 

7. Find the present worth of a $40 annuity, to continue 
5 years, at 5 per cent. A, 8178.173. 

8. Find the present worth of 8100 annuity, for 20 years^ 
at 5 per cent. ^ A. 81,246.22. 

9. Find the present worth of an annuity of 821,54 for 
7 years at 6 per cent. A. 120.244+ 

10. Find the present worth of an annuity of 8100, to 
continue J 2 years, at 6 per cent. A. 8838.3 84 

11. Find the present worth of an annuity of 8936, for 
20 years, at 5 per cent. A. 811,664.629^ 

As the present worth of any annuity may be found, by 
multiplying the annuity by one of tiie numben, in the 
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aboT« table, h it plain thai if anyfMieieitf loofA be 
by the same number, it will give the annuity iudf. 

Hence to diflcover of what annuity any given sura is the 
present worth, we may use the above, as a table of dm» 
$orSf instead of multiplier!. 

What annuity to eontinue 19 years, will $6,094,866 
purchase, when money will bring 6 per cent. 1 A. ^600. 

An annuity is said to be t» revershri^ when it does not 
commence until some future time. 

12. What is the present worth of MO annuity, to be con. 
tinued 6 years, but not to commence till 3 years hence, 
allowing 6 per cent, compound interest ? 

The present worth is evidently such a sum as would in 
3 years, at six per cent, compound interest, produce an 
amount, equal to the present worth of the annuity, were it 
to commence immediately. 

We must therefore first find the present worth of an an- 
nuity of $60 to commence immediately, according to the 
last rule. This we shall discover to be $295,039. 

We now wish to obtain a sum, whose amount in 3 years 
will equal this present worth. This may be fpund by di- 
viding the $295,039 by the amount of $1 for 3 years thus, 

$295,039-7-1,19101=247.72. 

Ans. $247,72. 

Hence to find the present worth of any annuity taken 
in reversion, at compound interest, 

JFind iJie priesent loorth to commence immediately ^ and this 
sum divided by the amount of 9^ for the time in reversion^ 
wiUgive the answer. 

13. What is the present worth of a lease of $100 to 
continue 20 years, but not to commence till the end of 4 
years, allowing 5 per cent. ? what if it be 6 years in re- 
version ? 8 years ? 10 years ? 14 years ? 

Ans. to last, $629,426. 

14. What is the present worth of $100 annuity, to be 
continued 4 years, but not to commence till 2 years hence, 
allowing 6 per cent, compound interest ? A. $308,393. 



When is an annuity said to be in reversion ? What is the rule for find- 
ing the present woi$h of an annuity taicen in reversion ? 
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PERMUTATION. 

Permutation is the method of fiading how many chan- 
ges may be made, in the order in which things succeed 
each other. 

What number of permqtations may he made on the let. 
ters A and B ? They may be written A B, Or B A. 

What number on the letters ABC? 

Placing A first, A B C, or A G B. 

Placing B first, B A C, or B C A. 

Placing C first, C A B, or C B A. 

From these examples it will be seen, that of two things, 
there may be 2 changes, (1 X2^=2,) and of 3 things there 
may hjd 6 changes, ( 1 X 2 X 3=6. ) 

Hence, to find the number of different changes, or per- 
mutations, of which any number of different things are 
capable. 

Find the continual product of the natural series of num- 
bers, from 1 to the given number. 

1. Four gentlemen agreed ta remain together, as long 
as they could arrange themselves differently at dinner. 
How many days did they remain ? A. 24 days. 

2. 10 gentlemen made the same agreement, but they 
all died before it could be fulfilled. The last survivor lived 
53 yrs. 98 days, afler the agreement. How much did the 
bargain then want of heing fulfilled, allowing 365 days to 
the year? A. 9,888 yrs. 237 d. 

3. How many years will it take to ring all the possible 
changes on 12 bells, supposing that 10 can be rung ii( a 
minute, and that the year contains 365 d^ 5 h^ 49 m ? 

A. 91 yrs. 26 d. 22 h. 41 m. 

4. How many variations may Ihere be in the position of 
the nine digits 1 ^ Ans. 362880. 

5. A man bought 25 cows, agreeing to pay for them 1 
cent for every different order in which they could all be 
placed ; how much did the cows cost him ? 

Ans. •1^5112100433309859840000. 

Wbat M permutation t What ii the mkl 

23* 
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MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES. 

Many of theaa sains are designed for mental exercise. 
In solyioff the first 60, the pupil should not be allowed to 
use the shte. 

1. If two men start from the same plaee and travel in 
opposite directions, one at the rate of 4f miles an hour, 
and the other at the rate of 3} miles an hour, how far will 
they be apart in 6 hours ? 

2. If 6 bushels of oats will keep 3 horses a week, how 
many bushels will be required to keep 12 horses the same 
time f 

3. If you give 5 men 3| bushels of com apiece, how 
much do you give the whole ? 

4. If 8 dollars worth of provisions will serve 9 men 5 
days, how many days will it serve 12 men ? how many 
days would it serve 3 men ? * 

5. If 86 worth of provision will serve 5 men 8 days, 
how many days would it serve 9 men t how many days 
would it serve 3 men ? 

6. If 812 worth of promion would serve 5 me|i7 days, 
how many men would it serve 9 days ? 

7. If one peck of wheat afford 9 six penny loaves, how 
many ten penny loaves would itr afford ? 

8. If a man paid 860 to his laborers, giving to every 
man 9d. and to every boy 3d. if the men and boys were 
equal in number, how many were there of each ? 

9. Two men bought a barrel of flour together, one paid 
83 and the other paid 85 ; what part of the whole did each 
pay, and what part of the barrel ought each to have ? 

10. Three men hired a field together, A paid 87, B 
paid j{3, and C paid 88, what part of the whole did* each 
pay, and what part of the produce ought each to have 1 

11. Three men bought a lottery ticket together, A paid 
^6, B paid 84, and C paid 810. They drew a prize of 
1^150, what was each man's share ? 

12. Three men hired a pasture together for 860. A 
put in 2 horses, B 4 horses, and C 6 horses, how much 
ought each to pay ? 

13. Three men commenced trade together, and ad- 
vanced money in this proportion — ^For every 85 that A 
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put in, B put in 3, and C pat in •% they gained tlOO, 
what was each man's share ? 

14. Two men hired a pasture for $92, A put in 8 
jheep for 4 months, and B put in 4 sheep for 6 months, 
how much ought each to pay 7 

Note. B sheep for 4 months is the same as 12 sheep 
for one month, and 4 sheep for 5 months is the same as 20 
sheep for one month. 

15. A and B traded together and invested money in the 
following proportions, A put in 10 for 2 months, and B 
put in 95 for 3 months. I'hey gained 970 ; what was 
each man's share ? 

16. Three men traded in company, and put in money in 
the following proportions. A put in 4 dollars as often as 
B put in 3, and as often as C put in 2. A's money was in 
2 months, B's 3 months, and C's 4 months. They gained 
$100 ; what was each man's share ? 

17. Two men traded in company. A put in 92 as often 
as B put in 93. A's money was einployed 7 months, and 
B's 5 months. They gained 58 dollars. What was each 
man's share ? 

18. If A can do ^ of a piece of work in 1 day, and B 
can do j- of it in one ^ky, how much would hoth do in a 
day ? How long would it -take them both together to do the 
wikoie ? 

19. If 1 mail can do a piece of work in 2 days, and 
another in 3 clays, how much of it would each do in a day ? 
How much would both together do ? How long would it 
take them both to do the whole t 

20. A cistern has 2 cocks ; the first will fill it in 3 
hours, the second in 6 hours ; how much of it would each 
fill in an hour ? How much would both together fill ? How 
long would it take them both to fill it ? 

21. A man and his wife found by experience, that, when 
when they were both together, a bushel of meal would 
last them only 2 weeks ; but when the man was gone, it 
would last his wife 5 weeks. How much of it did both 
together consume in 1 week ? What part did the woman 
alone consume in 1 week 1 What part did the man alone 
consume in 1 week ? How long would it last the man 
alone ? 
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tS. }f 1 nan eoold build a piece of wall in 5 days, and 
another man could do it in 7 days, how much of it would 
each do in 1 day? How many days would it take them 
both to do it? 

23. A cistern has 3 cocks ; the first would fill it in 3 
hours, the second in 6 hours ; the third in 4 hours ; what 
part of the whole would each fill in 1 hour ? and how long 
would it take them all to fill it, if they were all running at 
once? 

24. A and B together can build a boat in 8 days, and 
with the assistance of C they can do it in 5 days ; how 
much of it can A and B build in 1 day ? How much of it 
can A, B, ond C, build in I day ? How much of it can C 
build alone in 1 day ? How long will it take C to builid it 
alone ? 

25. Suppose I would line 8 yards of broadcloth that is 
1| yards wide, with shalloon that is | of a yard wide ; how 
many yards of the shalloon will line 1 yard of the broad- 
cloth ? How many yards will line the whole ? 

26. If 7 yards of cloth cost la dollars, what will 10 
yards cost ? 

27. If the wages of 25 weeks come to 75 dollars, what 
will be the trages of seven weeks ? :t 

28. If 8 tons of hay will keep 7 horses three months, 
how much will keep 12 horses the same time ? 

29. If a stafi*4 feet long cast a shadow 6 feet long, what 
is the length of a pole that Casts a shadow 58 feet at the 
same time of day ? 

30. If a stick Bieet long cast a shadow 2 feet in length, 
what is the height of a tree which casts a shadow 42 feet 
at the same time of day ? 

dt. A ship has sailed 24 miles in 4 hours ; how long 
will it take her to sail 150 at the Same rate ? 

92. do men can perform a piece of work in 20 days ; 
how mkny men will it take to perform the same work in 
8 days ? 

33. 17 meh c^n perform a piece of work in 25da3rs ; 
in how maiiy days would 5 meh perform the same work ? 

34. A hare has 70 rods the start of a greyhound, but 
the gfeyhound runs 15 rods to 10 of the hare ; how many 
rods must the greyhound run to overtake the hare ? 
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35. A, gamson bu provirion for 8 months, at th« rate 
of 15 ounces per day ; bow much must be allowed per 
day, in order tiiat the provision may last 1 1 months ? 

36. If 6 men can build a wall 16 rods in length in 10 
days, how many men will it take to build a wall 45 rods 
in length in 5 days T 

37. A man being asked the price of bis horse, an- 
swered, that his horse and saddle together were worth 
100 dollars ; but the borse was worth 9 times aa much as 
the saddle. What was each worth t 

38. A man having a borse, a cow, and a sheep, was 
asked what was the value of each. He answered that the 
cow was worth twice as much as the sheep, and the horse- 
3 times as much as the abeep, and that ^ together were 
worth 60 dollars. What was the value of each 1 

39. If 80 dollars worth of provision will serve 30 men 
24 days, how many days will 100 dollars worth of provi- 
sion serve 30 men 1 

40. The third part of an army was killed, the fourth 
part taken prisonuis, and lOUO lied j how many were in 
this army ? 

This, and the foll<j wing I <> questions, are usually classed 
undnrthe rule ofPo-iilion, hat they may be solved in a much 
more simple and easy manatr. Thus, i+i=^'!j0f the army. 
Now as there are 1^ Iwelfth^t in thn whole, 1000 muat be 
the remaining 5 twelfths. If 1000 is 5 twelfths of the ar- 
my, I fifth of 1000, or 200, will be 1 twelfth ; and if 200 
is i twelfth, the whole, or 12 twelfths will be 13 times as 
much, or 2400. 

41. A farmer being asked how many sheep he had, an> 
swered, that he had them in 4 pastures ; in tiie first he 
had 1 of hia flock; inthesccond j- ; in the third j^ ; audio 
the fourth 15 ; bow many sheep had he ? 

42. A man dhviug his geese to market, was met by 
another, who sold, good morrow, master, with your hun- 
dred geese ; says he, I have not a hundred ; but if I bad 
half as many more as I now have, and two geese and a 
half, I should have a hundred ; how many had he t 

43. What numberis that, to which if its half be added, 
the sum wUl be 60 ? 
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44* What Qanber it that, ,to which if its third be added 
the sum wiH be 48 ? 

45. What number is diat, to which if its 5th be added 
the sum will be 54 ? 

46. What number is that to which if its half and its 
third be added the sum will be 55 7 

47. A man being asked his age, answered, that if its 
half and its third were added to it, the sum would be 77 ; 
what was his age ? 

48. What number is that, which being increased by its 
half, its fourth, and eighteen more, will be doubled? 

49. A boy being asked his age, answered, that if ^ and 
{ of his age, and 20 more were added to his age, the sum 
would be 3 times his age. What was his age ? 

50. A man being asked hew many sheep he had, an« 
•wered, that if he had as many more, | as many more, 
and 2^ sheep, he should have 100. How many had he } 

51. A farteer carriedhis grain to market, and sold 
75 bushels of wheat, at $1,45 per bushel, 

64 „ rye, „ 9 ,95 „ „ 

142 „ corn, „ 9 ,50 „ „ 



In exchange he rejceived sundry aHicles: — 
3 pieces of cloth, each 

containing 31 yds., at $1,75 per y(^ 
2 quintals of fish, „ 92,30 per qui A 

8 hhds. of salt, „ $4,30 per hhd. 

\ _ 

and the balance in money. 

How much money did he receive ? Ads. 1|d8,8D. 

52. A man exchanges 760 gallons of molasses, at 37^ 
cents per gallon, for 66^ cwt. of cheese, at $4 per cwt. ; 
how much will be the balance in his favor ? Ans. $19. 

53* Bought 84 yards of cloth, at $1,25 per yard ; how 
much did it come to ? How many bushels of wheat, at 
$1,50 per bushel, will it take to pay for it ? 

f Ans. to the last, 70 bushels. 

54t A man sold 342 pounds of beef, at 6 cents per 
pound, and received his pay in molasses, at 37^ cents per 
.gallon ; how many gallons did he receive ? 

Ans. 54,72 gallons. 

55. A man exchanged 70 bushels of rye, at $,92 per 
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bushel, for 40 bushels of wheat, at 91,3? f per bushel, apd 
received the balance in oats, at 9,40 per bushel ; how 
ipany bushels of oats did he receive 1 Ans. 23^. 

56. Ho IV many bushels of potatoes, at 1 s* 6 d. per 
bushel, must be given for 32 bushels of barley, at 2 s« 6 d. 
per bushel ? Ans 53^ bushels. 

57. How much salt, at 81,50 per bushel, must be given 
in exchange for 15 bushels of oats, at 2 s. 3d. per bushel 7 

Note. It will be recollected that, when the price and 
cost are given, to find the quantity, they must both be re- 
duced to the same denomination before dividing. 

Ans. 3f bushels. 

58. How much wine, at $2,75 per gallon, must be 
given in exchange for 40 yards of cloth, at 7 s. 6 d. per 
yard? Ans. IS/rg^ons. 

59. There is a fish, whose head is 4 feet long ; his tail 
is as long as his head ^nd ^ the length of his body^ and his 
body is as long as his head and tail; what is the leng,th of 
the fish ? 

The pupil will perceive, that the length of the body is 
\ the length of the fish. Ans. 32 feet 

60. A gentleman had 1 £,* il s, 6 d. to pay among his 
laboreri^ ; to every boy^ie gave 6 d., to every woman 8 d., 
and to every man 16 d. ; and there were for every boy 
three women, and for every woman two men ; I demand 
the number of each. Ans. 1 5 boys, 45 women, and 90 men. 

61. A farmer bought a sheep, a cow, and a yoke of 
oxen for $82,50 ; he gave for the cow 8 times as much aa 
for the sheep, and for the oxen 3 times as much as for the 
cow ; how much did he give for each ? 

Ans. For the sheep $2,50, the cow $20, i^nd the o^ien 
$60. 

62. There was a farm, of which A owned ^, and B W ; 
t})e farm was sold for $1764; what was each oae's share 
of the money ? Ans. A's $504, and B'a $1260. 

63. Four men traded together on a capital of $3009^^ of 
which A put in ^, B |, C j^, and D^ ; at the end of 3yrs^, 
they had gained $2364 ; what was each one's, share of the 
gain? 4 A's $1181$ 

A«o 7B's$ 591 

Ans. \ r^,^ ^ gg^ 

's $ 19T 
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64. Bought a book, the price of which was marked 
94,M, but for cash the bookseller would Sell it at 33^ per 
cent, discount ; what is the cash price ? Ans. $3,00 

65. A merchant bought a cask of molasses, containing 
120 gallons, for ^42 ; for how much must he sell it to gain 
15 per cent. ? How much per gallon ? Ans. to last, $,40i 

66. A merchant bought a cask of sugar, containing 740 
pounds, for 959,20 ; how must he sell it per pound to 
gain 25 per cent ? Ans. 9,10 

67. What is the interest, at 6 per cent., of $71,02 for 
17 months 12 days ? Ans. $6,178+ 

68. What is the interest of $487,003 for 18 months ? 

Ans. $43,83+ 
It has been -shown that the length of one side of a 

square multiplied into itself, will give the square contents. 
Hence to find the area, or superficial confents of a 

square when one side is given, 
I^biliiply the side of tM sfifare into itself. 

69. There is a room 18 feet square ; how many yards 
of carpetmg 1 yard wide will cover it ? 

Ans. 183=324 ft.=:36 yards. 

70. The length of one side of a square room is 31 feet; 
how many square feet in the whole Toom ? Ans. 961 

71. If the floor of a square room contain 36 square 
yards, how many feet does it measure on each side ? 

Ans. 18 fti 

Note. This answer is obtained by finding the square 
root of the area 36 feet. 

A paraUelogram, or oblong, is a four sided figure, ha- 
ving its opposite sides equal and parallel. 

To find the area of a parallelogram. 

Multiply the length by the breadth, 

72. A garden in the form of a parallelogram is 96 feet 
long and 54 wide ; how many square feet of ground are 
contained in it? Ans. 5184 sq. ft. 

73. What is the area of a parallelogram 120 rods long 
and 60 wide? Ans. 7200 sq. rods* 

74. If a board be 21 feet long, and 18 inches broad, 
how many square feet are contained In it f 

Ans. 31| sq. ft. 
A triangle is a figure bounded by three lines. 
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If aline b« drawn from one eonier of a parallelogran 
toitsopposite, (aaintheFig. A B,) it will divide it into tw< 
" equal parts of the saini 
length and breadth ai 
the parallelogmn], bu 
containing only half iti 
surface. These tw< 
parts are trianglei.— 

Now supposing tlw 

A length of thia parallelo 

gram to be 6 feet, and its breadth 3, the area would bt 
12 feet. But the triangle will contain only half the sur 
face, or 6 feet. 
Hence to find the area of a triangle, 
MuUiphi the length by half the breadth, or the breadth In 
half the length. 

15. In a triangle 32 inches ^ 10, how many squar 
inches T Ans. 160 gq. inchet 

76. What is the area of a triangle whose base ia 3' 
rods and the perpendicular 6 rods 7 Ana. 90 rodi 

It has been ahuwn that the length of one side of a cub 
raised to its thinl power will give ilio solid contents of th 
cube. 

Hence to find the solid contents of a cube, when on 
.side is given, 

MuUifly the given tide into itse^ twe, or rrnte U to i 
third power, 

77. The side of a cubic block is 12 inches *, how man 
solid inches does the block contain ? Ans. 123=172( 

78. One side of a cube is 59 feet ; what are its soli 
contenU ? Ana. 206371 

70. If a cube contains 014,125 cubic yards, what is tl 
length of oneaide ? Ans. 85 yard 

Note. This answer is obtained by finding the cub 
root of 014125. 

A circle is a figure contained by one line called the d 
amfermee, every part of which is equdly di^ant from 
point within called the centre. 

The diameter of a circle, is a line drawn through tl 
centre, dividing it into two equal parts. 

It ia found by calculation, that the emmtfetfiot!^ «£ 
24 
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circle mcamres about 3^ times as miiGh as its diameter, or 
more aocorately in decimals, 3,4159 times. 

Hence to find the circumference of a circle when the 
diameter is known, 

MuUiply the diamettir by S^. 

To find the diameter when the circumference is known. 

Divide the circumference by 3^. 

To find the area of a circle, 

MuUqdy i the diameter into ^ the drcUmferenee. 

80. If the diameter of a wheel is 4 feet, what is its cir- 
cumference f Ans. 12^ feet. 

81. What is the circumference of a circle, whose di- 
ameter is 147 feet ? Ans. 462 feet. 

82. What is the diameter of a circle, whose circum- 
ference is 462 feet ? Ans. 147 feet. 

83. What is the area of a circle, whose diameter is 7 
feet, and its circumferenee 22 feet ? Ans^ 3Bj^ sq. feet. 

84. What is the area of a circle, whose circumference 
is 176 rods? Ans; 2464 rods. 

The area of a globe, or ballj is 4 times as much as the 
area of a circle of the s^me^iameter. ' 
Hence, (o find th§ area or a glcdiie, 
Multiply the whole circumference info the whole diameter. 

85. What is the number of square miles on the surface 
of the earth, supposingits diameter 7911: miles ? 

Ans. 7911 X24863=196;612,083. 
To find the Bolid conterUs of a globe, or ball. 
Multiply its area by | part of its diameter, 

86. How many solid inches in a ball 7 inches in diame* 
ter ? Ans. 179f . 

A cylinder is a round body, whose ends are circles, and 
which is of equal size from end to end. 
To find the solid contents of a cylinder, 
Multiply the area of one end by the length. 

87. There is a cylinder JO feet long, the area of whose 
ends is 3 square feet ; how many solid feet does, it eon- 
tain ? Abb, 9Bh 

Solids which decrease gradually from the base till they 
come to a poipt, are called pyramids. The point at the 
top of a pyramid is called the vertex* A Una drawn firoa 
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the vertex perpendicular to the base, is called the perpeun 
dicular height of the pyramid. 

To find the solid contents of a pyramid, 

Mtdtiply^tJie area of the hose by \'0f the perpendicular 
height* 

88. There is a pyramid whose height is 9 feet, and 
whose base is 4 feet square ; what are its contents? 

Ans. 48 feet. 

89. There is a pyramid, whose height is 27 feet, and 
whose base is 7 feet in diameter ; what are its solid con- 
tents ? Ans. 346} feet. 



FORMS OF NOTES, RECEIPTS, AND 
I ORDERS. 

When a ndan wishes to borrow money, afler receiving 
it, he gives his promise to repay it, in such forms as tiiose 
below. 

Notes. 

No. 1. 

' Hartford, Jan. 1, 1832. 
For value received, I promise to pay D. F. Robinson, 
or order, two hundred sixty four dollars, twenty-five cents, 
on demand, with interest. John Smith. 

No. 2. 

New- York, Jan. 15, 1832. 
For Value received, I promise to pay William Dennis, 
or bearer, twenty dollars, sixteen cents, three months afler 
date. George Ellis. 

No. 3. 

Philadelphia, July 6, 1831. 
For value received, we, jointly, and severally, promise 
to pay to Henry Reddy, or order, one hundred dollars, 
thirteen cents, on demand, with interest. 

James Barnes. 
Attest. Jainea Cook. William Hedgs. 
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RnMrkSm 

1. The sum lent, or borrowed, should be written out in 
wordt^ instead of using figures. 

2. When a note has the words '< or order, ^^ or '^ or 
hearer i^? it is called negoeiahle ; that is, it may be given or 
sold to another man, and he can collect it. 

If the note be written, to pay him *« or order ^^ (see No. 
t,) then D. F. Robinson can endorse the note^ that is, 
write his name on the back of it, and then sell it to any one 
he chooses. Whoever buys the note, demands pay from 
the signer, John Smith. 

3. If the note be written, << or bearer" (see note 2,) 
then whoever holds the note can collect it of the signer. 

4. When no rate of interest is mentioned, it is to be 
understood at the legieil rate in the state where the note is 
given. 

5. All notes are payable on demand, unless some par- 
ticular time is specified. 

6. All notes draw interest after the time of promised 
payment has elapsed, even if there is no promise of inte- 
rest in the note. 

7. Notes that are to be *paid on Bemand, draw interest 
after a demand is made. 

8. If a man promises to pay in certain other articles^ in- 
stead of money, after the time of promised payment has 
elapsed, the creditor can claim payment in money. 

RECEIPTS. 

Hartford, June 16, 1831. 
Received of Mr. Julius Peck, twelve dollars, in full of 
all accounts. John Osgood. 

Receipt for money on a note, 

Hartford, June 18, 1831. 
Received of John Goodman, (by the hand of William 
Smith,) twenty dollars, sixteen cents, which is endorsed 
on his note of July 6, 1829. John Rbed. 

Receipt for money on account. 

Hartford, April 6, 1831. 
Received of Albert Jones, forty dollars, on account. 

Peter Trusty. 
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S$c^for money for anoAer Ferton. 

Hartford, Jiioe lit, 1831. 
Received of A. B. one hundred and six dollara, for 
I. C. Sahuxk Wilsom. 

Beceiptjor liOereit due on a Nate. 

Hartford, Aug. 1, 1833. 
Received of W. B. thirty doUara in full of one 
year's interest of 9600, due lo nie on the — — day of 
■ last, on note from the said W. B. 

WiLLIAlC GkAT. 

Receipt for Money paid before U it due. 

Newport, June 1, 1828. 
Received of A. F. eiz^ dollars advanced, in ftiU for one 
year's rent of my bouse, leased to said A. P. ending tbe 
first day of September aett, 1829. 

John Gbates. 
Nole.^lt a receipt is given in ftiU of all accounts, it 
cuts off only the claims of occotintf. But"in_/Ua of aU 
demands" cuts off all claims of every kind. 



OsnEBs. 

New York, June 9, 1830. 
Hr. John Ayers. For value received, pay to N. S. oi 
order, fifty dollars, and place the same to my account. 
SoLoxoK GsEEir. 
New 
Hr. William Redfield,- 
such goods as he may call for, not exceeding the sum of 
one hundred dollars, and place the same to tbe account 
of your bundle servant. SrsFHstf Bibch. 
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